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CHAPTER 1 
Smyrna and Smyrniotes 


Blea Tibre dropped her anchor in the roadstead — there 
was no harbour in Smyrna in those days — and the blaz- 
ing September sun had scarce popped up over the ruins on 
Mount Pagus, when I landed. A solitary figure stood among 
the litter of concrete blocks on the unfinished quay. In the 
confused crowding memories jostling each other in the per- 
spective of fifty years, that figure stands out detached and 
vivid. Not that the smallest importance attached to it, but it 
was something entirely new, and as | ran my eye over it, I 
wondered if it was a laggard from a masquerade over-night. 
Later, when I had learned to distinguish the varied garb of 
the racial o//a podrida which made up the population of 
Smyrna, I knew that the first man I encountered in Asia was 
a Jew. And the first utterance | heard was daksheesh, a word 
with which I soon became only too familiar. The next thing 
to arouse curiosity was the number of sleeping forms through 
which we had to pick our way, for the Jew had shouldered 
my baggage. They were not homeless waifs, which was the 
conclusion to which I came, but people who preferred sleep- 
ing in the open to enduring the atmosphere of their humble 
dwellings. Their heads were all muffled — a precaution, pro- 
bably fallacious, against malaria. The third thing which 
struck me was the feeling of warmth. It was early morning, 
and cool, as a matter of fact, yet there was the sensation, im- 
possible to define, which you get on a ship just home from 
the tropics. , 

On the top of this was an odour, pungent, insistent, intru- 
sive, which, to a neophyte, was puzzling and rather alarm- 
ing. What dire evil lurked in its haunting presence? — 
malara, or cholera perchance? The sense of smell dwells 
longer in our memories, perhaps, than any other, and years 
_ afterwards, on returning, I at once recognized the distinc- 

tive Smyrna reek, which is, in fact, the resultant of a com- 
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bination of mastika and toombak — the former a cordial flay- 
oured with gum mastic, the latter the peculiar Persian 
tobacco used solely in the nargileh. Why it should pervade 
Smyrna especially I know not, for mastika is the universal 
cocktail of the Levant, and the nargileh is smoked elsewhere. 
It may be that the mastika from neighbouring Chios for 
which that island is renowned, is more powerful, or it is more 
likely to be accounted for by the prevalence of the nargileh, — 
for which Smyrna is — was would be more accurate now — 
famous. It was the inevitable accompaniment to and source 
of keyf, a term untranslatable in English. Perhaps the 
Italian dolce far niente comes nearest to it. Every café had its 
chiboukji whose duty it was to keep clean the decanter-like 
glass vessels in long array on the shelves, and to replenish the 
fire in the pipe-bowls of red earthenware which surmounted 
those in use. For the preparation of the nargileh was a deli- 
cate process. The soombak had first to be rinsed in water and 
squeezed; then, live charcoal was placed on it. Sometimes 
this died down or was blown out by the wind, and the cry of 
atesh — fire — from the smoker, brought the chiboukji with a 
morsel of live charcoal in a diminutive pair of tongs. Once in 
full blast, the nargileh gave no trouble. The smoke drawn 
through the water filled the air space, in the upper part of the 
reservoir, whence the smoker inhaled it at will. Inhalation 
was the first lesson the tyro had to learn. Usually, he began 
by sucking it like a pipe and was disconcerted at obtaining no 
result. A deep breath from the lungs is required to draw the 
smoke through the long snake-like tube. 

The purring sound which attends this process has given 
rise to the mimetic term hubble-bubble by which the nar- 
gileh is known to British bluejackets ashore, whose delight it 
was to twist a coil or two of tube round their neck and; 
holding the nargileh at arm’s length, walk about with it. 
This is precisely the way in which a nargileh should not be 
smoked. Nargileh smoking connotes repose, and that is the 
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attitude of the smoker as he quaffs ecstatic draughts to the 
soothing accompaniment of the susurrations of his nargileh. 
At Smyrna, where people of all conditions and diverse nation- 
alities indulged in it, this was not invariable. The wagging of 
the amber mouthpiece, the tube being grasped in the hand, 
emphasized points in animated conversation or clinched an 
argument by being brought down with a sharp tap on the 
table. This is effective, though a long way short of the elo- 
quence of the play of a Spanish lady’s fan, a language in itself 
to the initiated. The douguin or mouthpiece of clouded amber 
of bulbous form — it is pressed to the lips and never enters 
them —is a feature in local industrial art. Every smoker 
above the rank and file of the populace carries his own, which 
is afhxed to the flexible tube at the café. The chibouk — or 
pipe — has fallen into desuetude. In the houses of the great 
it survives as a ritual of hospitality, where the chibouk with 
its five-foot long jasmine stem and bowl of red earthenware, 
which rests in a brass saucer on the floor, is presented to the 
guest as a pledge of amity. The peasant uses it in an abbre- 
viated form, though he has, for the most part, discarded it for 
the handier cigarette. The nargileh is a development of the 
primitive water-pipe, a reed stuck into a coco-nut which 
serves as the water-holder, and is still passed from mouth to | 
mouth among Arab tribesmen. Nargi/, the Persian for coco- 
nut, denotes its origin. The word hookah, meaning a vessel, 
which has passed into India, expresses more exactly the nar- 
gileh —-in Egypt invariably called shishé, the Turkish for 
bottle, which tends to show that this ultimate expression of 
refinement in the use of tobacco was perfected, oddly enough, 
in the land where its indulgence was once forbidden on pain 
of death. 

An incident fresh in memory is my meeting with the Eng- 
lishman. He shook hands warmly, testifying to his satisfac- 
tion at meeting with a fellow-countryman — I forget whether 
we were introduced or whether he introduced himself. After 
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the usual greetings, I made a remark to which he did not 
respond, but continued inconsequently to exclaim with fer- 
your, ‘How do you do? How do you do, sir?’ By degrees, it 
dawned upon me that he had not understood a word of what 
I had said. His stock of English consisted in “How do you 
do?’ and one or two other conventional phrases. I tried him 
with French, of which he knew less than English. We were 
at a deadlock. It was explained to me afterwards that he was 
a native of Corfu, born there when it was under the British 
Protectorate. But it was some time before I learned the pecu- 
liar nature of nationality in the Levant, where country means 
Consulate. I was destined to meet the youth who was un- 
willingly an Englishman because his uncle insisted upon it; 
also to make the acquaintance of a lady bearing an undoubted 
English name, who was fluent in French, but knew naught 
of English, to encounter British Consular Agents who spoke 
several languages, but did not number English among them, 
to discover gentlemen who were Consular representatives of 
two countries, to neither of which were they related by ties of 
blood. But I confess that I never had the happiness of meet- 
ing the gentleman who represented no less than five differ- 
ent nations, and who, on occasions like the Sultan’s birthday 
or the Feast of Bairam, when Consuls paid visits of ceremony 
to the local Turkish authorities, was obliged to make five 
separate visits, hurrying home after each to don another uni- 
form, and reappearing to offer congratulations in the name of 
another sovereign. The story is perhaps in the same mythic 
category with that of the Turkish sea-captain, who, ordered 
to Malta, and losing his reckoning, returned with the in- 
formation that the island did not exist. But the quintuple 
Consul would only have been an extreme instance of actual 
conditions. My Corfu ‘Englishman’ was one of many. I 
met others, but then I had grasped the facts. On the first 
occasion, I was bewildered, and we were smiling at each other 
fatuously, like a pair of imbeciles, when a third party came to 
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the rescue, with an explanation. Whilst there were English- 
men who could not speak English in this land of topsy- 
turvy, there were others who, with no claim to national kin- 
ship, knew England and English habits and temperament, 
and had an easy command of the language. Needless to say, 
one felt more at home with these, than with compatriots 
whose title to nationality was limited to the register of the 
Consulate. The language of Smyrna has always been Greek. 
This is the common channel of communication, and what- 
ever may be the nationality of those born there, it is their 
mother tongue. European children invariably use it at play 
among themselves, although at home, under the parental eye, 
they speak English or French or German as the case may be 
— but only under restraint. There are English families, in- 
deed, in which Greek is the language of the household. This 
is especially the case where there has been inter-marriage 
with Greeks. Among the families I knew, the one which was 
the most typically English in tongue, manners, and outlook 
on life, was not English at all, but Dutch, bearing an hon- 
oured Dutch name. The ancestral language was forgotten. 
The oldest families of the European colony are English 
and Dutch. Then come the French. After Greek, French is 
the predominant tongue. It has displaced Italian, which was 
formerly the Angua franca. It is the medium of inter-com- 
munication in business, and the language of society. Smyrna 
is pleased to call itself the Paris du Levant, though Smyrna 
French is not that of Paris, nor does the Rue Franque resem- 
ble the Rue de la Paix. Speaking of the Rue Franque, I re- 
member, on my first evening at Smyrna, asking my com- 
panion who was showing me the town, to take me into some 
of the main thoroughfares. “But this is the principal street,’ 
he exclaimed, laughing. We were in the Rue Franque — the 
Bond Street of Smyrna. Then I began to understand why 
_ the quay was the chosen promenade of polite Smyrna. In 
the neighbouring village of Bournabat, it was the railway 
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station, where there was an open-air café. Toa Westerner, it 
was a matter of surprise to learn that a wharf and a railway 
station were places of popular resort. They were the Park 
and the Bois of the Smyrniotes. For Smyrna, as a town, had 
few attractions. The only picturesque features were the 
bazaars, and the more or less squalid quarters up on the slope 
of Mount Pagus, inhabited by the Turks and Jews. The dis- 
tricts inhabited by the Christians — the bulk of the popula-— 
tion — consisted of long narrow unlovely streets, with no 
redeeming feature. 

When I re-visited Smyrna many years afterwards and the 
quays were completed and lined with hotels, clubs, and hand- 
some private residences, the heart of the town was unchanged. 
The most pleasing features, and peculiar to Smyrna, 
were the long spacious alleys leading from the quay to the 
Rue Franque. In these were the merchants’ offices, and 
some of the best shops and restaurants. They were the most 
agreeable part of the town, on account of the shade they 
afforded, and the quietude due to the absefice of wheeled 
traffic. But the charm of Smyrna lies in its environment. 
The well-to-do live in the villages, at least during summer, 
and many of them all the year round — notably the English, 
who inhabit Bournabat in the plain, five miles beyond the 
head of the gulf, and Boujah on the hills behind Mount 
Pagus. Cordelio, on the opposite shore of the gulf, is reached 
most readily by steamer. It lies low and is very warm, but it 
has its partisans on account of the facilities it affords for 
growing excellent fruit. The name of the place is said to be 
derived from Cceur-de-Lion, but there is not a shred of evi- 
dence to show that he was ever there. Two rival steamers 
used to make the transit — a matter of half an hour or less — 
during my first sojourn. They fought tooth and nail. Fares 
were reduced to a minimum, until one company carried its 
passengers gratis. The reductio ad absurdum was reached by 
the rival boat not only affording its clients free passage, but 
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supplying them with refreshments into the bargain. The 
trip to Cordelio became immensely popular. The boats were 
filled with danabaks — the hooligans of Smyrna. The respect- 
able inhabitants of Cordelio who had daily business in the 
city, were forced to take the railway round the head of the 
gulf, a much greater distance at a much higher fare. Need- 
less to say, the affairs of the two companies were soon wound 
up. On my second visit, the saner economic principle of 
combination was in force and the passage to Cordelio had re- 
turned to normal conditions. On the Smyrna side of the gulf 
were the marine villages of Karatash, Giustepi and others, 
frequented by bathers. Conspicuous, high up beneath the 
brow of Takhtali, Couclouja ‘twinkled like a grain of salt.’ 
Bournabat, on the plain beyond the head of the gulf, was the 
largest and most popular of the villages. Hajilar, a few miles 
beyond it, was hidden in the hills. I once spent a very pleas- _ 
ant week there in a fine old house which had belonged to the 
Dutch Levant Company, and there it was I learned what figs 
were like when eaten from the tree, with the cold morning 
dew on them. Other resorts there were further afield, fav- 
oured by sportsmen, and those with a taste for adventure, for 
there was always a chance of encountering brigands. Of the 
latter more anon. 

The Turk was a negligible quantity in Smyrna. One sel- 
dom heard his language in the streets. The officials and the 
garrison took no part in the activities of the place, and the 
civil population kept, for the most part, to their quarter, up 
the hill. The hamals — porters — from the Konia region and 
the camel-drivers coming in from the country, were the 
most noticeable figures. The former were short sturdy men 
with a Mongolian cast of features, the latter wore the wildly 
picturesque garb of the Anatolian zebeks. But it required a 
mental effort to realize that one was in Turkey. An Armen- 
lan teacher impressed upon me the utility of learning Turk- 
ish, the language of the country. So it may have been, but 
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Greek was the language of Smyrna. He found a pupil in a 
friend of mine, who feared to spoil his classic Greek in learn- 
ing the modern idiom. I had no great stock to spoil, and my 
chief interest in Smyrna lay in the fact that it was the only one 
of the great coast cities of Ionia which still remained, that it 
was one of the Seven Churches of Asia, and that the tomb of 
St. Polycarp, who had known St. John at Ephesus, stood on 
the hill-side above. Moreover, I had a burning curiosity to 
know what the tongue was like, which, however mutilated, 
was a descendant of that in which Homer sang. So I started 
to learn Greek. At first I was disappointed, as I was in the 
tomb of Polycarp, a small whitewashed edifice looking far 
too modern for the grave of a saint who was martyred in A.D. 
155. My teacher, at my request, read to me a passage from 
the Iliad. I did not recognize it. He ignored quantity, and 
laid stress on the accents. The pronunciation upset me too. 
The digamma replaced upsilon and the “‘iotism,’ the redund- 
ancy of the long ee, detracted from the sonorous majesty of the 
lines. It was Homer spoiled. | read the passage as | had 
been taught to read it and the teacher laughed. ‘No Greek 
who ever lived, from Homer downwards, could understand 
it,’ he said. If I was in error, I erred in good company. When 
Shelley met Prince Mavrocordato at Pisa in 1822, they read 
the Agamemnon together. The poet’s ear could not endure 
the accent and pronunciation, which Mavrocordato con- 
tended were essential to the beauty of the verse. Nor would 
Shelley admit that a modern Greek was a better scholiast 
than an English scholar. It was a repetition of what had 
occurred a few years before—in 1813 —at Yanina, where 
Smart Hughes, a Cambridge don, waged war over the thorny — 
question of accent and pronunciation with the Greek scholar, 
Psallida, who maintained that the Greeks were more likely 
to be right than Erasmus. Afterwards, at Constantinople, I 
modified my opinion to the extent that I was convinced that 
the Greek way expressed the dramatic force of the verse 
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better than our metrical chanting. This I learned from my 
master, who rejoiced in the name of Sophocles, a Greek from 
Cappadocia, and a gentle scholar, whose memory is still 
grateful tome. At Smyrna, however, I made up my mind to 
confine myself to the colloquial tongue. The only manual I 
could discover was an adaptation of Ollendorf to Greek and 
French, and I proceeded to acquire such useful phrases as 
“Have you the golden ribbon of the apothecary’s aunt?’ 
After ploughing through this for a time, we — my teacher 
and I —concocted a more reasonable method of our own. 
I remained at Smyrna long enough to acquire a working 
knowledge of its tongue, to see snow lying in the streets —a 
rare occurrence — and to endure a temperature of over 100° 
in the shade; long enough also to learn what malarial fever is 
like. I witnessed the fig harvest and the process of packing, 


which it is well that the consumer should not see. I became © 


familiar with the idiosyncrasy of the divers elements of the 
population, was able to ‘spot’ a Jew, a Greek islander, a 
Greek from the interior, an Armenian, at sight, to distin- 
guish a gipsy from a Yurook, and an Anatolian Turk from 
both. There was no mistaking the Zebek, with his extra- 
ordinary garb—a wasp-like figure—a third of his body 
swathed in a huge waist-shawl, a jacket reaching to just below 
his elbows, and calico baggy breeks ending at mid-thigh. I 
was made conversant with the commercial rivalry of Frank 
and Greek, the mutual jealousy of Greek and Armenian, the 
humours of the two casinos, Frank and Greek, the cancans 
and canards of the village communities, the faux air de Paris, 
affected by the prosperous section of all these diverse cate- 
gories. And, in time, I became aware that underlying all 
differences, there was a strong and enduring civic patriotism. 
Everyone, no matter to what flag he owed allegiance, was 
first and foremost a Smyrniote. Out of Smyrna, all distinc- 
tions are sunk inthis outstanding fact, and Smyrniotes abroad 
foregather and fraternize as such. The common bond is a 
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warm regard for the place of their birth. And, indeed, in 
spite of drawbacks, Smyrna is—I ought to say, was—a 
pleasant abode. It was a land of abundance. The gulf 
afforded plentiful fish of excellent quality; mountain and 
marsh abounded in game; of the fruit it is needless to speak. 
It was pre-eminently a land of good cheer. There I first 
tasted those “divine beccaficas’ and that delicious cate, cai- 
mac, the cream of sheep’s-milk. Woodcock and snipe were 
particularly good and abundant in winter. In late summer 
there were great flights of quail. Of larger game there was 
roebuck and wild-boar. The latter, when killed by a Turk, — 
was sold for an old song, provided he was saved from the 
contamination of touching it. 

It would be ill-natured of anyone who has lived in Smyrna 
to omit to mention the large open-handed hospitality of the 
Smyrniotes. Its like existed nowhere else in the Levant — nor 
could it have been surpassed in any part of the world. The 
leading characteristic of the place was its western spirit. It 
was the most European city of the Near East, except per- 
haps Alexandria. The Ottoman lords of the soil had no part 
in the life and activities of the place. They took toll of the 
city, of course, but they did not belong to it. And they were 
right in naming it Giaour Exmeer (Infidel Smyrna). lam 
afraid the epithet no longer applies. Over Smyrna and its 
life as I knew it, is written Ichabod. 
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In Lydia and Phrygia 


wo words often on the lips of the Smyrniotes were 

‘Interior’ and ‘Europe.’ The latter was across the sea, 
and the way to it lay outside Karabounar, the headland at 
the mouth of the gulf overlooking the Aigean. ‘The In- 
terior’ was anywhere inland. It was a vague term which had 
only a hazy meaning to the citizens of Smyrna, the vast 
majority of whom had never been on the other side of the 
ring of mountains surrounding the gulf. For me, the name 
savoured of romance and adventure. It was the word used 
by explorers of remote and unknown regions, and, in sober 
fact, it was the gateway to the vast continent of Asia. The 
people too, who were pointed out to me as having come 
from the ‘Interior,’ were more picturesque than the citizens. 
They looked as though there was another story behind them. | 
I had seen most of what Smyrna and its environs had to 
offer; had ascended the seaward peak of the Two Brothers; 
had visited the cyclopean remains known as Old Smyrna 
and the tarn beneath whose waters was supposed to lie the 
fabled city of Tantalus; had gone as far as the pass near 
Ninfi to see the figure carved in relief on the rock, known 
as Sesostris. I knew all the nearer villages, and every aspect 
of the gulf, including the mirage, with boats sailing in the 
sky and the houses of Cordelio, inverted, half-way across the 
water. I had heard the unceasing shrill of the cicalas, had 
felt an earthquake shock and the sense of utter helplessness 
when I became aware that not the house only, but the trees 
and all things else were trembling in the grasp of an awful 
power, of immeasurable possibilities. 

Smyrna began to pall upon me, and the spell of the 
interior waxed strong. There, | was told, were panthers; 
and brigands lurked among the mountains. It was my 
destiny in after years to see a good deal of the interior, 
but not then. The line of least resistance lay along the 
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railways, one going in a northerly direction to Cassaba, the 
other southerly to Aidin. The first touched Magnesia, the 
second Ephesus. On the first opportunity, one bright 
winter morning, I found myself, with a companion, equally 
new to the country, rumbling over the marshy level created 
by the Hermus, towards Menemen. We had chosen Mag- 
nesia for our destination. The ‘interior’ was disappointing 
at first. There were no panthers in sight and the train was 
not held up by brigands. The neighbourhood of Smyrna 
was far more picturesque than these dreary flats, with mud- 
built villages, the grass growing on the flat roofs. After 
Menemen, we passed through a gorge, with the Hermus 
racing alongside and, at the other end, we opened up the 
wide plain, green, smiling, studded with poplars. On our 
right loomed Sipylus, a superb mass. I had seen higher 
mountains — Sipylus is something over 6,000 feet — but 
none like this. There were no foothills; it rose sheer from 
the plain, and a few miles beyond Magnesia ended abruptly 
— so abruptly that you might lean your back against it, your 
legs horizontal, resting on the level ground. It seemed to 
overhang Magnesia, the domes and minarets tiny and 
stunted against the stupendous background. I knew naught 
of the history of the place, save a vague remembrance that it 
was there that the two Scipios defeated Antiochus the Great 
and made Rome mistress of Asia Minor, and that it had 
been destroyed by earthquake in the reign of Tiberius. Its 
later history was a blank to me; the Latin rule under John 
Ducas; the Byzantine under Lascaris; the occupation of the 
Catalans; the conquest of Bayazid Yildirim. It escaped 
destruction in the whirlwind fury of Timour Leng, because 
that savage made it the storehouse of loot from Sardis, 
Smyrna and other places, wherein he had displayed his 
peculiar architectural taste in the raising of pyramids of 
human heads. 

But the most remarkable episode in the history of Mag- 
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nesia was its communistic government in 1419, when Bedr- 
ed-Din established equality and community of goods, and 
found adherents among Greeks, Jews, and Turks alike. 
The experiment was cut short by Prince Murad, afterwards 
Sultan Murad II, one of the ablest monarchs to sit on the 
Ottoman throne. He filled it reluctantly, however, for 
skilled in war and government though he was, philosophy 
was nearest to his heart. Twice he abdicated, and twice 
was recalled, the first time to repel an invasion, the second 
to quell insurrection. On each occasion he sought retire- 
ment here at Magnesia, where, if fate had permitted, he 
would have ended his days. Nothing remains of his abode, 
which was probably a simple one. I used to think that the 
fine Saracenic buildings, which still form one of the orna- 
ments of Magnesia, were due to him, but they were the 
work of another, Murad=the third of the name, who 
reigned much later, 1574-95. He left to Magnesia a 
mosque, a college with a library, and an imaret, a sort of 
hospice and free kitchen. 

I learned all this afterwards. On this visit we were con- 
tentedly ignorant and wholly preoccupied with the novel 
surroundings. The market women wore the feridji, a cloak 
concealing the figure, and yashmak, veiling the mouth and 
head, but leaving the eyes and nose exposed. Modesty 
demanded this, but took no account of the exposure of 
ankles and feet in capacious yellow slippers, heel-less. 
The women trailed them over the uneven pavement, 
keeping them on by some mysterious means, undiscovered 
by us. We bought from them caimac, for which Magnesia 
is renowned, and tobacco, equally well famed, from 
Greeks in blue turbans, whom we mistook for Turks. We 
remarked one thing, however, and that was the distinc- 
tion and reserve of the people, in contrast to Smyrna. No- 
body importuned us to buy in the bazaar; no Turkish chil- 
dren jeered at us as foreigners andjinfidels. In its dignity and 
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repose, we compared the place fancifully to a cathedral city. 
And, indeed, so it was in its Islamic way. The two royal 
mosques, the college and the hospice were enough to give 
it an ecclesiastical tone. But this was increased by the sekké 
or monastery of the mev/evi—whirling Dervishes, whose 
head was a great dignitary, second only in importance to the 
meviana at Konia, whose privilege it was to gird each new 
Sultan with the sword of Osman. Magnesia, moreover, was 
the last stronghold of feudalism, of the Deré Beys (Lords of 
the Valley). It was the seat of the Kara Osman-Oglou 
family, known to Europeans as the Princes of Karamania, 
who were so far independent of the Sultan, as at one time 
to negotiate with foreign powers. Here they ruled until 
1822, when the reforming Sultan Mahmoud — with his 
mania for centralization — replaced them by the new bureau- 
cracy, in imitation of European institutions —a change for 
the worse. 

Methods working well enough in the nations which in- 
vented them were a failure in an exotic soil. The reign of 
peculation, corruption, and injustice began, and the people 
were delivered into the hands of tax farmers, whose extor- 
tions were backed by Constantinople. They regretted the 
rough and ready rule of the Deré Beys, who, tyrants though 
they may have been, were generous. The Kara Osman- 
Oglous bowed to fate, and retained a good portion of their 
property, which they still held when we were there. Several 
members of the family resided at Magnesia, and the ladies 
were said to keep up some formal state in their rambling 
wooden mansions. 

The ladies, of course, we could not see, but we saw one 
of the Beys —two in fact, for we had encountered one at 
Smyrna, unwittingly. The other we met at Magnesia. A. 
tall figure, fiercely moustachioed, wearing well his jacket of 
crimson, broidered with gold, his blue full breeches falling 
in ample folds, over his high knee boots of red morocco, 
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and his silken waistband of blue and crimson. A gold chain 
round his neck held his watch concealed in the waistband. 
Round his high scarlet fez, a strip of silk was swathed, 
turban fashion. He wore no apparent arms, but carried a 
heavy riding-whip. He had the easy bearing of a high-bred 
gentleman. We were on his land, and, as we raised our hats, 
he saluted us with a rapid gesture, touching his breast, his 
lips and brow, with as fine an air as any cavalier of olden 
time. He looked as though his will was not in the habit of 
being thwarted and one might have regarded him from two 
standpoints, either admiringly, as a prenx chevalier, or with 
disapproval, as filled with arrogant pride, and deserving to 
be sat upon. But that process would not have been easy, 
and whichever way one looked upon him, there was no 
mistake about his possessing Nature’s patent of nobility. 
I am glad I saw him, for neither I nor anyone will look on 
his like again. The Deré Beys are gone. They were the 
outcome of a feudalism, an exceptional growth foreign to 
Turkish polity, which if it did nothing else, bred gentlemen. 
The poor missed them sorely, for nobody wanted for a meal 
when they ruled. They kept open house, both for their 
equals and their inferiors. Old travellers tell of their lavish 
hospitality. Bed and board and horse were at the disposal 
of the stranger guest. The Kara Osman-Oglous would frank 
a traveller right across Anatolia, and every night he would 
sleep in one of their houses, and every day mount one of 
their horses. They and the other great family of Chapan- 
Oglou could put into the field a force of 40,000 horse at 
need. 

We came across another figure of a totally different type, 
illustrating another phase of the life of the place. A mufti 
or cadi or imam, I do not know which, but a dignitary of 
church or law — the two are intermixed in Islam —as pro- 
claimed by his snowy turban, came ambling along on a sleek 
donkey, caparisoned with crimson tassels dangling nearly 
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to its pasterns. Do not visualize the poor little undersized 
beast we know in England. There is nothing ridiculous in 
riding a donkey in the East. This one was as big as an 
average mule, greyish white in colour. Grey was the flowing 
beard of the rider, who was enveloped in a dove-coloured 
mantle. Behind rode a servant carrying his master’s pipe 
slung across his back. What struck us most, however, were 
the shovel stirrups, used by both master and man. I was 
familiar with them only in pictures, where they struck me, 
when a child, as being very comfortable. I tried them later, 
but got on better with the simple home pattern. We learned 
later that the clergy of Magnesia are very well-to-do, for 
their establishments are richly endowed. We learned also 
that we had visited what is deemed one of the most aristo- 
cratic of Turkish cities. 

As we were eating mohalibi—an opaque jelly flavoured 
with rose water —from blue and gold saucers, with brass 
spoons shaped like the barbed head of an arrow, a man ina 
bowler hat came up and claimed kinship. Another English- 
man, but unlike my friend at Smyrna, he knew a little 
English — of the pidgin variety — ‘Me show you ze town — 
me knao vere ver’ goot glass vine.’ I ordered for him a 
carafe of mastika, which would take some little time to 
absorb, and having taken this precaution, pleaded an urgent 
prior engagement. Our engagement was with Niobe — and 
Niobe was some four miles away. So we jumped into an 
araba, previously engaged, and bumped off over the cobbled 
street. We found Niobe at home as she has been for a few 
thousand years, precisely as Ovid says ‘in the cliff of the 
mountain,’ some seventy feet above the road — a rude figure 
of a woman, seated apparently. Is it Niobe or Cybele? On 
the one hand, it is undoubtedly the statue of the Mother of 
the Gods, seen by Pausanias, and on the other, it is certainly 
the Niobe of Homer, who ‘on arid Sipylus, turned to stone, 
still broods over the sorrows the Gods have sent upon her.’ 
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For the people of the country-side, the figure is the Surat 
Tash — the Image of Stone. They do not know the name of 
Niobe, but they will tell you, that the Surat was a woman, 
whose children were killed, and who wept so much and was 
so grief stricken, that God, in mercy, turned her into stone. 
So much of the ancient legend has come down to them. 
Of the myth of Tantalus and his daughter Niobe, immorta- 
lized by poets and sculptors, they reck nothing. But a 
mountain tarn near the remains called Old Smyrna, bears 
the name of lake Tantalus. Assuming that the story of the 
submerged city is the echo of an actual event, an earthquake 
of prehistoric date, the site is more probable, seeing that the 
tarn is a crater lake, than that of the marshy pool in the plain 
beneath the Surat Tash, as suggested by some archeologists. 
Travellers’ accounts of that venerable image are contradic- 
tory and inaccurate. One of them describes it as the figure 
of a seated woman with her hands on her breast. As a 
matter of fact it has neither hands nor feet. It is an armless 
bust on a pedestal, although, seen from below — it is seventy 
feet above the road — it may be taken for a full-length figure 
in a flowing robe. The most detailed and truest description 
is that of Van Lennep, who scaled the cliff to the ledge 
immediately below the alcove containing the pedestal and 
bust and made careful measurements. He found the face of 
the rock chiselled smooth. The alcove was 35 feet high 
and 11 feet 4 inches wide. Within was a smaller alcove 
containing the image, the bust of a woman ending at the 
waist. From the top of the head to the base of the pedestal 
it was 20 feet 8 inches. The bust was 9 feet wide at the 
shoulders and 8 feet 34 inches high. The height of the head 
was 4 feet 2 inches. In the alcove were shelves, probably 
for the reception of offerings. Van Lennep says that, as he 
drew near, it lost the semblance of a human figure, appearing 
unnaturally broad; but at a moderate distance to the west, 
it assumed the form as seen from below. Pausanias made 
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precisely the same observation: “When standing close to it, 
the rock and precipice do not show the form of a woman, 
weeping or otherwise; but if you stand further away, you 
think you see a woman, weeping and sad.’ The rock is a 
crystalline limestone, a coarse marble indeed, white with a 
reddish tinge, but weathered on its surface to a grey blue. 
The figure is rude and weathered also, though whiter than 
the rock from which it is hewn. From the eyes, especially 
the right one, are blue lines, which reappear on the breast, 
and form two broader lines on the pedestal. Van Lennep 
took these, at first, for veins in the marble, but on closer 
examination, he found them to be a deposit formed by the 
rain dropping from the ledge above. These are the ‘tears 
of Niobe’ and Van Lennep maintains that Ovid was correct 
in his ‘flet tamen’ (‘she still weeps’). He even goes so far as 
to suggest that on this circumstance the myth was based, 
which would imply that the figure is older than the myth. 
Without endorsing this, one cannot help being awed in the 
presence of this relic of a dateless age, not only on account 
of its antiquity, but the skilful artistry which fashioned it 
so that a rude and formless mass when viewed close, should 
take the shape of a woman when seen by travellers who, 
century after century, passed along that road from Phoccea 
to Sardis. Stonehenge was ancient to the Romans in Britain, 
but the Niobe was a vestige of antiquity in the remoter 
day of Homer. This handiwork of a forgotten race, rude 
effort to portray the inscrutable beyond and above us mor- 
tals, was here ere ever Dorian or Ionian set foot in Asia. 
Compared with it the Parthenon at Athens, the Temple of 
Artemis at Ephesus, are of yesterday. 

We were three at Ephesus. One had been there before — 
I have not met him since those days, though I have heard 
of him in London and at the Antipodes, and he is now, I 
believe, a rector in Somerset. He was our mentor and I hold 
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grateful remembrance. Ephesus was the ‘lion’ of Smyrna. 
Everybody was sent or taken thither. For one sojourner at 
Smyrna who went to Magnesia, a hundred, at least, went to 
Ephesus. It was a little under fifty miles away on the Aidin 
railway, and the trains allowed visitors to return the same 
day. Whenever a British squadron paid Smyrna a visit, 
there was an exodus of officers to Ephesus. We did not 
adopt that summary method, but secured accommodation 
for the night at the station-master’s house. Ayassalouk, 
which gives its name to the railway station, is a hamlet of 
twenty or thirty souls. These are the modern Ephesians. 
The Greeks who formerly inhabited the spot have migrated 
to Kirkinji on the hills. Malaria drove them out, as it drove 
out the Turks from the town they built in the fourteenth 
century, the size of which is attested by the half-ruined 
mosque of fine architectural proportions. The malaria arises 
from the marshes which choke the mouth of the Cayster. 
These are due to the error of an engineer, who in the reign 
of Attalus II about 150 B.c. narrowed the mouth, formerly 
wide, and built a mole thinking to increase the scour of the 
river; it did the contrary, hindering the escape of the 
detritus. The port is now silted up. The people come down 
from Kirkinji only at the times of sowing and harvest, when 
the population is temporarily augmented. Otherwise, the 
place is left to the storks and the frogs, whose chorus at 
nightfall might wake the shade of Aristophanes. 

A bearded Englishman greeted us in this melancholy 
place, in English, not after the manner of my acquaintance 
at Magnesia. It was Mr. J. T. Wood, the discoverer of the 
great Temple of Diana, by which, as Schliemann, who visited 
Ephesus soon after the discovery, told him, he had im- 
mortalized himself. When we saw the excavation, a vast 
rectangular trench, the bottom was strewn with the drums 
of columns, now housed in the British Museum. It was a 
long and as some thought, a hopeless quest. The Trustees 
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of the British Museum had signified their intention of with- 
holding all further monetary support, when on the 2nd 
May, 1869, just six years to a day after beginning the 
search, Mr. Wood struck the wall mentioned by Tacitus, 
which surrounded the semenos, the sacred enclosure, within 
which stood the Temple. It was not altogether chance. He 
had obtained a clue in clearing out the great Theatre, where 
he unearthed an inscription concerning a religious proces- 
sion on a stated day, when images were carried from the 
Temple into the city and taken back. The prescribed ritual 
was that the procession should enter the city through the 
Magnesian Gate and leave it by the Coressian Gate. The 
problem was to find the gates and trace the roads leading 
therefrom to the Temple. This was done, the peribolos wall 
found at an angle, traced for some distance in each direction, 
and thus the site was determined. Trial shafts within the 
area resulted in the discovery first of a pavement, and then 
the rest. The story is told in Mr. Wood’s elaborate work, 
wherein those who list, may read of the labour, the dis- 
appointed hopes, the checks and obstacles encountered, ere 
the task was accomplished. 

When the traveller Chandler came to Ephesus in 1765, 
he referred to the Sibylline prophecy that the earth would 
swallow up the Temple as the sea swallows a ship in a storm. 
His comment was ‘we must infer from the present condition 
of the place the fulfilment of the prediction. We now seek 
in vain for the Temple, the city is prostrate, and the goddess 
gone.’ The Temple was, indeed, buried, but its vestiges 
had not disappeared, and it was reserved for the enthusiasm 
and tenacity of one man to reveal them to the modern world. 
Mr. Wood spent the better part of eleven years in that 
fever-stricken spot, amid difficulties of all sorts. He was ill 
supplied with funds, he had to contend with the vexatious 
restrictions and delays of the Turkish Government, the 
prejudices and laziness of the natives he employed on the 
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work, the dishonesty of those who superintended them, 
sickness and accident. He only escaped capture by brig- 
ands by an unforeseen absence; he was stabbed by a madman 
in the streets of Smyrna within an inch of his heart and con- 
tinued the work during his convalescence. Hardest of all, 
perhaps, was the unbelief of the learned at home in the 
utility of the quest. They thought it was a fool’s errand. 
Mr. Wood was an architect not an archeologist, so his 
Opinions were not entitled to serious consideration. And 
for the greater part of the time he was single-handed. In 
later years he was joined by his heroic wife, whose fame as a 
physician, through curing the ailments of some of the work- 
men, became embarrassing, for her help was sought through- 
out the countryside. When the discovery was made, men 
were sent from the Navy to help, and the graffiti of blue- 
jackets from H.M.S. Swiftsure may perhaps excite the 
curiosity of antiquarians in A.D. 2500. While he was mak- 
ing the discovery, he was left severely alone. 

But Mr. Wood did not find all the Temple — the Temple 
in its glory. The priceless works of art, when art was at its 
zenith, which filled the Temple and clustered round its pre- 
cincts, when not) destroyed, were plundered. We must 
seek in Justinian’s great church of St. Sophia at Constanti- 
nople for columns from Ephesus. That city and others were 
embellished by statues from the same source. But more 
were broken to pieces by Christian zealots of the third 
century. The great Asian cult of Artemis, of which Ephesus 
was the centre, was banned. But Artemis did not perish. 
It is significant that the earliest fane dedicated to the Mother 
of God, was built at Ephesus early in the fifth century. The 
Theotokos-Panagia — the goddess of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church —is worshipped everywhere by Greek Christians. 
Is she not Artemis under another name? 

We saw the vestiges of Ephesus —the Prytaneum, the 
_ Gymnasium, the great Theatre, scene of a memorable 
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incident during St. Paul’s two years’ residence here. We 
visited the Cave of the Seven Sleepers, the tomb of Andro- 
clus, the founder of the city of the eleventh century B.c., 
the equally problematic tomb of St. Luke, as to whose death 
we have no certain knowledge. These things are described 
in the guide-books, but what they do not describe is the 
overwhelming melancholy which is the dominant impression — 
of one who picks his way among this litter of marble and 
porphyry. I have seen the vestiges of other vanished cities, 
but none of them are filled with such sadness, to my mind. 
Perhaps it is the knowledge of the splendour which once 
shone on the scene of present desolation which induces the 
feeling; but to me it was invincible. What a pageant of 
history unrolls itself as we gaze across the marsh, tufted with 
the plumes of twelve-foot high bulrushes, growing where 
once rode at anchor Greek and Phcenician ships — Athenian, 
Lydian, Persian, Pergamenian, succeed each other — Alex- 
ander comes, to whose offer of completing the Temple — it 
was burnt by the mad Herostratus on the day of the con- 
queror’s birth —the subtle priests replied, “It is not meet 
that one god should build a temple to another.’ Then far 
down the long years comes Cleopatra to meet Antony, amid 
wanton luxury. Perhaps, then, Ephesus reached the zenith 
of magnificence, if not of greatness. ‘The buildings whose 
remains surround us, are Roman —and so are those shape- 
less fragments on the hill overlooking Ayassalouk — vestiges 
of the church built by Justinian in honour of St. John the 
Divine, who is said to have died here at an advanced age. 
Ayassalouk — formerly Ayathalouk — is a corruption of Agios 
Theologos. 

These memories ought to have occupied my thoughts. 
But they seldom occur at the moment they ought to do; 
they come afterwards. I was interested in the patches of 
tobacco growing among the ruins—for the Ayassalouk 
tobacco was of fine quality with a peculiar aroma—and I 
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fear that my most vivid memory of Ephesus for a consider- 
able time was the flavour of the young wild boar served 
to us at supper. It was the first time I had tasted that noble 
viand. That is some excuse. 

In later years, when, at Smyrna, I asked for Ayassalouk 
tobacco, I was told it was no longer grown. The march of 
civilization had brought about the Régie — the Government 
monopoly of tobacco, so it was not worth while to grow the 
finer varieties, seeing that the consumer had to take what 
was given to him—that or none. In the days of old, we 
used to buy our tobacco in leaf, and have it cut to our 
fancy, and we bought where we were best served. The 
Magnesia tobacco, a dark variety, resembling Virginia, was 
the only growth I ever met with in the East suitable for 
the briar pipe. That also had disappeared. The dusty pro- 
duct of an inferior quality sold to us in packets at five times 
the price, was the result of the disappearance of competition, 
in place of which there was an elaborate organization, with 
a multitude of employees, the higher ranks of whom 
enjoyed fat salaries. ‘He is in the Régie’ was the reply, three 
times out of four, if we inquired as to the occupation of an 
individual showing outward signs of prosperity. 

* # s * 


It was spring when we went to Aidin, and the valley of 
the Meander was carpeted with flowers. I was curious to 
see the Meander, in order to learn how far it justified its 
reputation as the origin of the familiar verb. It meanders 
certainly, but not more than many an English stream. In 
itself — deep, turgid, torpid — it is not a picturesque river, 
as it flows sleepily through the Carian plain to the sea at 
Miletus. But the broad flat floor of the valley teems with 
figs and cotton, two of the chief exports of Smyrna; and 
Aidin, some eighty miles from that port, is the centre of 
this productive region. Aidin is a short distance north of 
the Mzander, on a tributary, and under the lee of Messogis, 
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the mountain range which ends in the promontory of Mycale. 
That Aidin was the ancient Tralles we had plenty of evi- 
dence in the many fragments of marble built into the walls, 
serving as lintels, doorsteps, and scattered about the banks 
of the stream, ready to be used by the first comer in 
search of material to stop up a hole. When Francis Arun- 
dell, the Chaplain of the Levant Company at Smyrna, came 
here, he saw numerous excavations made by the Turks, and 
‘in one spot such a quantity of rich mouldings, capitals, 
shafts of pillars, and architraves of the purest Ionic, that I 
could almost decide it to have been the site of the temple of 
7Esculapius; but the work of destruction had already com- 
menced; stones of the finest sculpture were chiselled and 
split into small pieces for building stones, and in a very few 
weeks, not ‘a vestige will perhaps remain.’ That was in 
1826. Certainly, not a vestige did remain when we came, 
some fifty years later, and we saw none of the peculiar 
quarrying mentioned by Arundell, probably because there 
was nothing left to quarry. The one remarkable vestige of 
Tralles still remaining is the imposing fragment called by 
the Turks, Uch Geuz (the Three Eyes), three colossal arches, 
the fragment of a gymnasium according to some, an arch 
of triumph in the view of others; but certainly of the period 
of the Roman Empire, far later than the temple of A‘scula- 
pius, the remains of which Arundell thought he saw being 
broken up. The Three Eyes had proved too tough a morsel, 
composed mainly of fine brickwork and Roman cement. 
The facing stones, probably of marble, had been stripped 
off from the lower courses of masonry. The site of Tralles 
is on a flat-topped hill above the modern town. It commands 
a view of the plain of the Meander to the distant mountains. 
A fairer prospect than that vignetted by the three arches, 
cannot be conceived. Around us on the plateau grew chest- 
nut, walnut, apple and cherry. The slope was smothered 
in the silvery grey of olives, and the rich tilth of the level 
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ground below, fig, citron, orange, pomegranate, mulberry, 
cotton, sesame, maize, each with its own note of colour, 
stretched into the blue of distance. What a splendid city 
was Tralles, when those three arches were built. It was 
always reputed for its wealth, and it had a history so long 
that its beginning is lost. Argives, ‘Thessalians, Pelasgians 
have all been claimed as its founders. It was a seat of the 
Lydian kings; it saw Alexander; flourished throughout the 
Roman Empire — Augustus gave a large sum for the restora- 
tion of public buildings after an earthquake — and on into 
Byzantine times, until the reign of Andronicus Paleologus. 
When the Seljouks took it under the leader Aidin, who gave 
it his name, the grace and majesty of the ancient buildings 
impressed them, and they added to the new name, the 
designation Guzel Hissar — beautiful castle — by which it 
is still known. When it fell under the heel of the Ottoman 
it fell gently, for the Kara Osman-Oglou Princes of Kara- 
mania governed the province, and their sway was better 
than that of the Sultan’s myrmidons. A considerable Chris- 
tian and Jewish population resided at Aidin, for it was the 
depét for the produce of the Meander valley, and the 
Frank merchants of Smyrna were in close touch with it 
through telegraph and railway. It was the seat of a Greek 
bishop, and there were European missionary establishments. 

On my first visit I lodged at that of the Fréres Chrétiens, 
the famous French teaching order. One of the brothers 
kindly offered his services asa guide, and I well remember 
his taking me to call upon Monsieur and Madame La 
Chapelle, a French couple, past the meridian of life, domi- 
ciled in a lonely house, on the plateau, amidst the remains 
of ancient Tralles, far from any other dwelling. They were 
cultured people, yet they had absolutely no European 
society, save that of the missionaries who were too much 
occupied to pay them frequent visits. They were Parisians, 
_ yet they lived here remote from all signs of city life; the 
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only sounds they heard were the wind in the trees and the 
wailing of the jackals at night among the ruins. Yet they 
were kindly, cheerful folks, who talked to us about the topics 
of the day, for they kept in touch with the West through 
newspapers, and there was a goodly store of books in their 
home, simple, yet displaying touches of refinement. They 
found occupation in their garden, a spacious one, and 
appeared to be perfectly contented. Whether they were rich 
or poor I never learned, but certainly they were very com- 
fortable, and the surroundings of their habitation were of 
entrancing beauty. Their extraordinary choice of an abode 
interested me, and I never forgot the La Chapelles, and 
often wondered, when far away, if they were still living at 
Tralles. Nearly thirty years afterwards I found myself once 
more at Aidin and at once inquired after M. and Mme. 
La Chapelle. Truly they had continued to live tranquilly 
in their queer abode for more than twenty years after I 
visited them; and they never left it, for one night the house 
was attacked by robbers and burnt. The charred remains 
of the aged couple were found in the ruins. The perpetrators 
of the deed were never discovered. The La Chapelles had 
no enemies. On the contrary, they were generally liked by 
the people of the neighbourhood. The mystery was never 
solved. If theft were the object, and no other motive could 
be assigned, why burn the house? The most likely sup- 
position is that the victims were first murdered, and the 
house fired in order to hide traces of the deed. It was not 
the act of brigands. Their game is to hold captives to ran- 
som, and they are chary of taking life. It looked like the 
work of a lower order of malefactor, the footpad, who kills 
first and robs afterwards. In Anatolia all Europeans are 
deemed rich, and the section of the population from which 
footpads emerge is not intelligent enough to understand 
that Europeans do not carry their wealth on the person, or 
hide it in their houses. That the miscreants were never 
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brought to justice is too common an event in the country 
to excite remark. 

On the second day we rode to Sultan Hissar, some miles 
beyond Aidin, splashing through several water-courses and 
passing cemeteries with never a house in sight, silent 
witnesses to the fact of decreasing population. The road 
skirted the base of Messogis. Every turn revealed a new 
phase of the fantastic beauty of that mountain. The con- 
trast between the red hue of the rock and the green of 
the umbrella pines perched at every angle among the 
crags enhanced the charm of their shattered outline. Surely, 
here was conceived the myth of faun and dryad. One could 
fancy them shyly peeping from ledge and cranny, for what 
home could fit them so well? 

Strabo tells us about Nyssa, and we found the site exactly 
as he described it, on both sides of a deep ravine. We could 
not make out the forum and the two gymnasia, but we found 
the theatre, the gradines in almost as good condition as 
they were when they were thronged by the students, Strabo 
among them, who frequented Nyssa to glean what wisdom 
they might from the lips of the rhetoricians and philosophers 
who taught in that seat of learning. P/audite! shouted my 
companion, carried away by the scene. But there was no 
answering echo from the shades of the distant past. I re- 
minded him that Latin had never succeeded in displacing 
Greek during the centuries of Roman rule, and he rolled 
out a mighty Eugé! A bright-winged hoopoe flew with a 
whooping cry across the arena. We hailed it as the reincar- 
nation of some blithe undergraduate of Strabo’s day. 

We saw ‘the single splendid arch which spans the gully’ 
noticed by Cockerell in 1810. Nyssa still bore out the truth 
of his remark, ‘the absolute solitude of the place enhanced its 
impressiveness.’ But the abundance of the remains outside 
Nyssa itself, appealed most to ourimagination. The six miles 
of our route between Aidin and Sultan Hissar were strewn 
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with them. There seemed to have been no change in that 
respect since Hamilton travelled along the road in 1836. 
Why did he not visit the site of Nyssa? He crossed the 
stream which flows through it, and was aware that Sultan 
Hissar was on the hill above. The fluted columns prone by 
the wayside near the deserted burial grounds were still there. 
The marble tombstones in these cemeteries were no doubt 
the spoil of the fragments of ornate buildings which in the 
day of a high civilization studded the region. We recognized 
the well-heads of which he speaks, the bases of columns 
pierced in the middle to allow of the passage of the bucket 
and chain. What impressed us more than these was the fre- 
quent recurrence of statues in the drystone walls — statues 
with their heads knocked off, in order to make the fragment 
flush with the surface of the wall. This was the highest ex- 
pression of modern barbarism in contrast with ancient cul- 
ture. Unwittingly, we may have gazed on fragments, chis- 
elled by Apollonius or Tauriskos, which had gone to the 
building of a hovel. Those makers of Dirce and the Bull 
belonged to Tralles on the hill yonder. Desolation altern- 
ated with squalor in a spot once the seat of a splendid civiliza- 
tion. The whole of our way along the baseof these ruddy foot- 
hills of Messogis was strewn with the evidence of it. Yet 
the squalor was of neglect rather than indigence. The people 
wore their own clothes, not the cast-off garments of others. 
They did not slouch, but walked erect. There was no drab 
ugliness, and now and again, a pretty pastoral. One scene I 
have never forgotten. We had halted to look at an antique 
sarcophagus, serving its turn as a cattle trough. It was the 
voice that first roused my attention —a fluted crystal voice, 
clear as the tinkling of a rill, speaking in tones of gentle per- 
suasion. I turned —a boy was leading a cow to the drinking 
trough. He was in the Zebek dress, legs bare from mid- 
thigh, crimson sash, short blue jacket, and fringed turban 
beneath which beamed a pair of clear hazel eyes from a 
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tanned countenance — a pretty figure, but not in any way re- 
markable hereabouts. It was the way in which he talked to 
his charge, the attitude of companionship and affection which 
struck me. I had been used to the raucous menacing cries of 
our English hinds when dealing with animals, and was as yet 
new to a people who do not drive, but lead sheep and cattle. 
It was the novelty perhaps which caused this trivial incident 
to stick in my memory. | still hear the caressing accents. 
The boy is a man of advanced years, if he still lives, which is 
very doubtful, for war has taken its tribute of manhood from 
that valley, not once, nor twice, since then. But for me, he 
still lives in a scene which taught me that pastoral poetry 
might once have been inspired from nature, ere it fell to be 
travestied by ‘royal goat-herds in silk and lace.’ Bion — he 
was born on the banks of the Meles not far from Smyrna — 
may well have been inspired by such a figure. Nay, may not 
this young neat-herd be a descendant of one actually known 
to Bion? But the boy was a Turk? Yes. I know, and Dr. 
Hogarth, an authority, is careful to write “Turk’ in speaking 
of the population of Asia Minor, and he asserts that seven- 
tenths of the “Turks’ are not of Turkish blood. “The type of 
civilization and the fundamental cult beliefs are not those of 
the true Turk. They come from the immemorial culture of 
the Aigean.’ Dr. Hogarth refers, here, to the country gener- 
ally. Down here in the Meander Valley, the proportion of 
the non-Turk blood is higher. 

Cuinet, an experienced observer, could not establish a dif- 
ference in type between Greek and Turkish peasants. This is 
especially the case in the descendants of the old feudal fami- 
lies round Aidin. One of these, at least, has preserved its 
Greek name — Saganos. Various guesses have been made at 
the racial origin of the Zebeks. Cuinet saw in them a rem- 
nant of the Thracians who founded Tralles. Texier thought 
he traced in them a vestige of the ancient Lydians, whoever 
the latter may have been. We are on surer ground with the 
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German ethnologist Phillipson, who, after careful study, con- 
cluded that the Turks of a large area near the western coast 
were of Hellenic stock. Who, that has been to Budrum 
(Halicarnassus), can have failed to remark the manifestly 
Greek type of the Turks there? Creed and tongue cannot 
eradicate racial traits. The physical mould of Hellas endures, 
and it is rather in the“Turks’ of these mountains and valleys, 
which end in the deep inlets and narrow headlands of the 
western coast line of Asia, than in the mixed Greek popula- 
tion of the seaports that we must seek for the descendants of 
those marvellous Ionians who framed the Greek alphabet, 
taught art to Attica; were the first historians, made the 
first essays in philosophy and experimental science, and pro- 
duced the earliest epic and lyric poetry, to say nothing of the 
development of the city state, which flourished so long, first 
in Greece, then in Western Europe, and which has fostered 
so much brilliant genius. 

Between the plain of the Hermus and the Meander Val- 
ley is the Cayster basin, bounded on one side by Tmolus, on 
the other by Messogis, and running up to those lofty ranges 
without any intervening foot-hills. The Cayster falls into the 
7Egean only about seventy miles, as the crow flies, from its 
source. The valley is historically interesting as being the 
centre of the Roman province of Asia, and containing its re- 
nowned capital, Ephesus. A railway runs up it from Smyrna 
passing Develi-Keuy — the village of the camel-drivers, with 
its moorland and belt of pines, tobacco fields, fig orchards, 
and vineyards — to Trianda, amid rolling downs with roaming 
herds of cattle and cottages dotted here and there, thatched 
and tiled with boulders fastened on the roofs to prevent them 
being carried away by the fierce winds which rush down from 
the distant mountain ring which bounds the horizon. Then 
comes Tourbali, a name which some derive from Metropolis, 
the ancient city of Lydia. The position agrees with the site, 
according to the distance from Ephesus and Smyrna as com- 
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puted by Strabo. There are some antique remains near the 
village. The Greeks at Tourbali cultivate the vine exten- 
sively, and make wine still, as in ancient times, when the wine 
of Metropolis was renowned. A feature which strikes the 
traveller is a big tree growing on the platform of the railway 
station, which is of the island type between the lines. It is an 
elm. We left the last poplars behind at Trianda. After pass- 
ing Tourbali, there is a succession of well-grown elms on the 
banks of the Cayster. To the north are olives and vineyards, 
to the south a desolate plain. In this direction, the mountains 
are nearer, but they are dim and far off to the north. Beyond, 
we come to a moorland country, which soon breaks into bar- 
ren low hills, between which the line winds, with a break 
now and again, affording a view of the plain on either hand. 
There are villages on desolate spurs, then a conical hill, de- 
tached, of yellowish rock, and quarries. Minarets peep above 
elms to the south—the mountains are much nearer and 
clouds pour over their crests. This is Arik Bashi —a barren 
plateau succeeds this, though there are glimpses of timber 
to the south. Afterwards we pass through olive groves of 
ancient growth. Close to the line there is a cottage, the door- 
way flanked by antique columns, beautified by a coat of blue 
wash. Then there is a factory chimney beyond the olive 
grove, and several minarets, then brown-roofed houses in the 
hollows and on the flanks of a brown mountain. Then we 
glide into the station of Baindir. There are many Greeks 
about the tree-planted space outside, and a carriage for hire 
— the first we have seen since Smyrna. Baindir is evidently a 
prosperous town. After this, the valley narrows, and we 
come nearer to the northern mountain barrier as we approach 
the terminus of the railway at Eudemish —a cheerful little 
place with a stream running through it and a mixed Greek 
and Turkish population. 

We found comfortable quarters and excellent fare at the 
Greek Xenodocheion, and made the acquaintance of the 
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authorities, including the Commanding Officer of the small 
garrison, and his twelve-year-old French-speaking son, who 
constituted himself our guide. Eudemish was in a ferment 
of excitement over a raid by brigands which had occurred in 
the district two days before. This explained the zaptiehs, 
who had alighted in squads at the stations we had passed on 
the way. The country was being scoured in the hopes of cap- 
turing the notorious Tchekerjee, whose exploits had baffled 
the gendarmerie for along time. We had heard of him, natur- 
ally. Nobody could stay long in Smyrna without doing so. 
We knew also that Tmolus was his favourite haunt; and the 
next day we were going to a village at the foot of that famous 
range to see if, haply, we might find some traces of Hypaepa, 
the Lydian city which, during the Persian supremacy, was a 
centre of fire worship. Eudemish is its reputed site, which 
has not been precisely determined, but probably lies between 
Eudemish and the mountains. There was little more chance 
of meeting Tchekerjee than of stumbling on the site of Hy- 
paepa, for, with the whole country aroused, he would lie close 
and his band would melt away. 

Close under the mountain one came to an extraordinary 
village, built almost entirely of ancient remains. The little 
mosque was a mosaic of marble and porphyry, the ornate carv- 
ing of some of the fragments contrasting oddly with the rude 
edifice. The squat pillars stood on inverted Corinthian capi- 
tals which served as bases. The doorstep of the Kaveh- 
Khaneh opposite —a mere hut, was formed of two similar 
capitals, and a third, hollowed out to form a drinking trough, 
stood a yard or two from the doorway, whose jambs, lintel and 
threshold were antique cornices. Broken columns, lying on 
the ground, served as benches, and seated on these we found 
a couple of Zebeks. When we asked them about anzeeka, 
they said there was a cave stored full of them, no great way 
off, but the Caimakam of Eudemish had the entrance closed 
up, and kept the key. The Dev/er(the Government) allowed 
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no anteeka to be taken away. By digging almost everywhere 
in the neighbourhood, anteeka were to be found. Could they 
show us any? Yes; there was one in the orchard over there 
which belonged to Hassan. Hassan was found, ahind, strong 
and ponderous as one of his own oxen. He demurred at first 
— not on account of his ground being broken up— it was only 
turf — he was afraid of the local authorities. But once con- 
vinced that we did not want to carry anything away, he 
fetched a pick and shovel and our two Zebeks led the way to 
a spot where they soon unearthed, about three feet beneath 
the surface, a block of marble embedded in the soil, a frieze 
of cupids and garlands carved in high relief. How far it ex- 
tended I do not know, but the Zebeks uncovered it for about 
ayard. Was it iz situ or a fragment that had been buried for 
some reason far from its original position? The gnarled and 
riven trunks of the ancient olive trees warranted the supposi- 
tion that no building had occupied the site for a thousand 
years. It was the first time I had seen anything antique dis- 
closed by digging, and the sense of reality was more vivid than 
that inspired by objects ina museum. The columns and cap- 
itals in the village were certainly the vestiges of a building 
that had existed on or near the spot. Were we in some corner 
of ancient Hypaepa? The Zebeks had never heard the name, 
but they were inclined to attribute these relics among which 
they had lived all their lives, to a race possessed of magical 
powers, if not to Djinns or something superhuman. 

The shadows lengthened and we made our way back to 
Eudemish, promising ourselves a future visit to that cave 
full of anteeka, when armed with the permission of the Cai- 
makam — a promise never fulfilled — like that of a visit to the 
lake high up Tmolus which towered above us, dark with 
ilex and pine. 

Caviare is scarcely a product one might look for from a 
mountain top, yet it is the main support of the people who 
dwell by the tarn up there in a hollow near the summit of 
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Tmolus. The path leading over the crest to Sardis at the 
mountain’s foot on the other side, passes by the shielings of 
the fishermen, just before the descent begins. It is not the 
grey Russian caviare of Western markets, the roe of the stur- 
geon, but the red caviare familiar to those who know the 
Levant. It is prepared from the roe of a species of carp that 
abounds in this mountain lake. It is of excellent flavour and 
is appreciated as far off as Smyrna. Whether it finds its way 
further afield I know not. 

We saw nothing of Tchekerjee, though i may have seen 
us. Possibly our Zebek friends might have told us some- 
thing had they listed. Mayhap he lay snug in the fastnesses 
somewhere above. We were not apprehensive, since T’che- 
kerjee did not harm Europeans. He said as much to an Eng- 
lishman — an owner of an antimony mine — who had a long 
talk with him once in this very neighbourhood. He did not 
always reveal his identity, though not a few who have encoun- 
tered him made a shrewd guess at it. A dramatic encounter 
was that between Tchekerjee and the teachers, men and 
women, from the Scottish Mission Schools at Smyrna. They 
were having a picnic in the mountains when he came upon 
them with several of his band. He gave them no time to be 
alarmed, but reassured the ladies that they were perfectly 
safe. And he said moreover that they were free of the moun- 
tains so long as he controlled them. He and his men would 
take good care that no harm came to them, and they might 
make any excursions they liked, without fear. ‘The teachers 
knew Turkish of course, and the conversation was prolonged 
and pleasant. He had heard of the Mission and of its good 
work among the poor of the city, into which if he entered 
and were recognized, his life would be forfeit. The ladies 
found the brigand’s manners charming. Tchekerjee—a Turk 
himself — confined his attentions to the Turks — wealthy 
officials mainly —and did not interfere with Europeans or with 
native Christians. The poor of all races and creeds, he left 
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alone — nay he helped them, for he was in his way, a Robin 
Hood, inasmuch as he robbed the rich to give to the poor. 
This was no doubt why he enjoyed immunity for so long. 
He was a popular character, and the peasantry connived at 
his escape when he was in a tight corner, and concealed him 
many a time, when the scent grew hot. I never quite knew 
why he took to the mountains. One story was that he had a 
grudge against the Government, who had hanged his father 
unjustly. But in any case it was the Turks he fleeced and 
held to ransom. The only Christians regarded as lawful 
quarry were Armenian tax-farmers, and nobody felt very 
sorry when one of these was shorn of his pelf. In view of the 
character of the Government, it is not surprising that T’che- 
kerjee, as its enemy, was regarded as a public benefactor. 
Numberless deeds of charity towards the poor were placed to 
his credit. On the other side of the account, a good many 
lives must be reckoned against him. But these were lives of 
gendarmes whom he killed in self-defence, when pursued. 
A vile murder, like that of the La Chapelles, cannot be re- 
corded against him. He never killed a hostage, since the 
ransoms were always paid. He gauged the capacity of his 
prey pretty accurately and did not allow his demands to ex- 
ceed it. What he would have done, had the ransom been 
refused, is a question in the ethics of brigandage I am not 
competent to decide. No atrocious acts of cruelty, such as 
those too frequent in the annalsof brigandage in Greece, have 
ever been alleged against him. When — many years after our 
visit to Hypaepa — he stopped a bullet from the rifle of a gen- 
darme, the feeling, among Europeans in Smyrna, was one in 
which regret had the dominant share. I think I am not 
wrong in saying this, or in believing that any English resi- 
dent who was there at the time, will bear me out. Tcheker- 
jee — the word means grasshopper — was of course his nom de 
guerre. If I ever heard his real name I have forgotten it. He 
seemed to bear a charmed life, and considering his audacity, 
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his career was along one. His end was such as he might have 
desired. He used to say he would never be taken alive. In 
this respect his fate was happier than that of another notable 
brigand, Katerjee Yanni, who ended an adventurous career 
at the end of a rope in the bagnio of Constantinople. 

Katerjee Yanni was a Greek. When I first went to Smyrna 
he was the hero of many tales, though his career had ended 
shortly before my time. He was more sophisticated than 
Tchekerjee, and clever at disguise. It is told of him that on 
one occasion, he even played chess with the Vali — the Goy- 
ernor of Smyrna — travestied as an Armenian merchant. On 
another occasion, in the garb of a European tourist, he asked 
the way of an officer of police. This was when a price was on 
his head. These are two of many tales which have slipped my 
memory. Whether Katerjee Yanni lives still as a tradition, I 
cannot say, but he was formerly a quasi-historical personage 
in the locality. I cannot say that I ever met anybody who en- 
countered him, except, perhaps, Dr. M. Craith, formerly 
surgeon in the British Navy, who practised for many years in 
Smyrna, and was a prominent member of the British colony. 
One thing I remember he told me. He was captured by 
brigands — I don’t know if it was Katerjee Yanni’s band and 
I forget exactly where, though it was not far away from the 
city. The story isashort one. The doctor was recognized by 
one of the brigands as having attended his wife once, without 
a fee, and was at once released, without a ransom. 

Mr. Alfred Van Lennep, whom I knew, was not so for- 
tunate. He was captured on his father’s estate at Develi- 
Keuy, taken to the mountains, and released only after pay- 
ment of aransom of £1,500. He was a captive some ten days 
altogether, and was well-treated by the band, who served him 
with the best they had — poultry and game, naturally, were 
the chief items in the dietary — and gave him the best sleep- 
ing-place in the cave. The precautions taken against surprise 
in the exchange of the captive for the ransom, were carefully 
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planned. The emissary was to bring the money to a chosen 
place, whence two of the brigands were to take it, Mr. Van 
Lennep remaining some distance behind with others of the 
band, but within sight of the two sent forward. The emis- 
saries who conducted the negotiations had explained to Mr. 
Van Lennep’s friends, that in the event of an ambush or any 
hitch, he would be killed at once. It was with the double 
object of guarding against treachery on the part of the two 
deputed to fetch the ransom, and the carrying out of their 
threat in case of a surprise, that thedeputies were kept within 
gunshot of the main body. Under the circumstances, there 
was no ambush of course, or Mr. Van Lennep would not 
have lived to tell the tale. The gold was found in the hiding- 
place which had been designated. It was counted and the 
captive was told that he was free. Moreover, neither he nor 
any of his family would ever again be molested. Mr. Van 
Lennep had not the faintest idea of where he was. He had 
been blindfolded after his capture and during the journey to 
the brigands’ lair. He had also been blindfolded on leaving 
it to be brought to the place where they then were. The chief 
gave him these directions. “You see that mountain against 
the sky?’ ‘Yes.’ “Go to the top of it, and you will see another 
mountain in front of you. Go up that mountain and you will 
see your home.’ Mr. Van Lennep, born and bred in the 
country, followed his ‘sailing directions’ and got home after 
a walk of about ten or eleven hours. Indeed, he recognized 
the form of the second mountain, as one he had seen daily 
from his bedroom window. He could easily find his way 
back to the point whence he had parted from the brigands, 
but the whereabouts of their repair he never knew, owing to 
the blindfolding. He could only divine, from the winding, 
up and down nature of the track, that it was in a mountain 
labyrinth. His was the only first-hand account I had of cap- 
ture, though long after these events, brigandage continued 
to flourish, and people whom I had known as boys, Mr. 
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Charnaud for instance, enjoyed a brief unenviable celebrity 
as captives. ; 

The bands were made up of both Greeks and Turks. The 
former predominated, it was said, owing to the handiness of 
Samos, as a place of retreat. For that reason, the region south 
of Smyrna towards Ephesus was considered more unsafe 
than the plain of the Hermus, to the north. It is certain that 


the brigands knew whom they were capturing. The coup 


was prepared beforehand and they gained their information 
as to the paying capacity of their victim from confederates in 
Smyrna itself. Brigandage did not excite violent indignation. 
It was accepted as a feature of the country, together with the 
quails and beccaficas. And it furnished a topic of conversa- 
tion, like the weather in England. 
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alae Ottoman Railway, an excellent line, built and man- 
aged by Englishmen, ran from Smyrna to Dinair at the 
source of the Meander, following the ancient high road 
between east and west, and offering easy access to a region of 
surpassing interest historically — since it traversed ground 
that had been trodden by Xerxes, Cyrus and Alexander, the 
seat of civilizations older than that of Greece. So I found 
myself one day at the station of Conjali, 156 miles from 
Smyrna, where a branch line took me ia twenty minutes to 
Denizli, a pleasant town abounding in water, as the name 
denotes, dating from the fall of Laodicza and inhabited by 
the Greek descendants of the Laodiczans, with one of whom 
I spent the night. I wanted to visit the remains of those 
great cities of Asia which reached the zenith of prosperity in 
the Greco-Roman period, but had flourished long before 
under Lydian, Phrygian, Pergamenian and _ Seleucid 
rulers. For, in this valley of the Lycus, Phrygia, Lydia and 
Caria met ere they were merged into the new Roman pro- 
vince of Asia, a name which, at first denoting only a small 
portion of the Anatolian peninsula, has become that of the 
largest land-mass on our globe. 

I rode from Denizli to Laodicza, a matter of an hour and 
a half. The ruins cover a long ridge, backed by the snow- 
capped Cadmus range and looking out over the Lycus 
Valley. The large amphitheatre is an imposing relic. It is 
doubtless the one dedicated to Vespasian in 72 a.p. There is 
enough left of the gymnasium to indicate the dimensions of 
a noble building. There are the remains of no less than three 
theatres, one of great size, and fragments of other edifices are 
scattered all over the ridge. The streets can be traced in some 
places by the bases of columns of porticoes. There is plenty 
of evidence to show that the city was ‘rich and increased with 
goods’ as described in the Apocalypse. It is quite deserted 
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now; there is not a house in sight. The Turks call it Eski 
Hissar — Old Castle — a name they apply to many other ves- 
tiges of antiquity. It is a dreary spot, avoided by the people 
of the country during the summer heat on account of the 
snakes which infest it, as they do the ruins of so many ancient 
cities — those repulsive heirs of extinct civilizations. 
Diospolis was the first name of the place, rebuilt by Anti- 
ochus Soter and named after his wife Laodice. Though 
Greek was the language of state as in other Seleucid colonies 
in Asia Minor, its population was partly Syrian. We know 
that Antiochus transplanted 2,000 Jewish families to this 
region from Mesopotamia and Babylonia. The civilization 
of Laodicza was based on Greek culture, but strongly tinged 
with Orientalism, and the current speech was probably bi- 
lingual. The importance of Laodicza financially is shown by 
a letter of Cicero’s, ‘at Laodicea, I think I shall accept sureties 
for all public money, so that both I and the people may be 
insured against loss in transit.’ His province included not 
only Cilicia, but Pamphylia, Pisidia and Isauria, and three 
dioceses to the north of Taurus, in the province of Asia. He 
was much at Laodicza and several letters are dated thence. 
He arrived there first on the 3rd August, 51 .c. The letters 
throw light on the condition of the province and its adminis- 
tration. Incidentally he laments the excessive taxation, a 
lament with which the tax-payers of Great Britain to-day will 
sympathize. He writes to Atticus that nothing could exceed 
the warmth of his welcome. ‘But you cannot believe how 
bored I am with the business. . . . That I should be sitting 
in court at Laodicza whilst Plotius is doing so at Rome... . 
But the fact is, it is not such things as these that I miss. It is 
the broad daylight of life, the forum, the city, my town 
house, you that I miss.’ It was the sigh for Pall Mall re- 
echoed so often from Central India in our day. Laodicaa 
had long passed the zenith of prosperity when the Seljouk 
Turks captured it in the twelfth century, and the Greek in- 
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remain there, and ever since it has served as a quarry for the 
Denizli masons. Svoboda, who visited it in the middle of 
last century, came across a party at work on the proscenium 
of the great theatre. One of them, an old man, said they had 
been sawing there on and off for six years. They had dug out 
the whole entablature with its rich ornament of figures in 
high relief. “What do you do with them?’ he asked. ‘Oh, cut 
them all into small pieces and make them straight; then sell 
them at Denizlifor 10 or 12 piastres each.’ That is how the 
Turkish cemeteries are supplied with headstones at the rate 
of two shillings apiece. This has been going on for centuries. 
It is a marvel that so much is left. But how much have we not 
lost? What has become of the entablature seen by Tourne- 
fort at Ephesus? ‘A frieze worthy of the Parthenon,’ he said. 

The remarkable state of preservation of the remains at 
Hierapolis is due doubtless to its remoteness from any 
modern town. I had been staring all the morning at Hiera- 
polis, a conspicuous white patch on the brown flanks of Mes- 
sogis across the flat valley, — Pambouk Kalessi (Cotton Castle) 
the Turks call it, from its white colour. It is about six miles 
from Laodicza,so I turned my horse’s nose towards it, cross- 
ing the Lycus by a crazy wooden bridge with no parapet. 
The track led straight to Cotton Castle, which I had in view 
all the way, gleaming in the sun. When I got close to it, I 
found a crescent-shaped precipice, looking like a frozen 
cascade. There was a group of huts at the foot. They were 
tenanted by Turcomans, so I left my horse with them in per- 
fect confidence. These nomads are honest, and used to trav- 
ellers. Then I started the climb, which was much easier than 
it looked from below. It was walking upstairs indeed, from 
table to table of what looked like semi-opaque ice, or translu- 
cent alabaster. When I reached the top, I counted six streams 
pouring over the edge of the cliff and issuing from a pool of 
_ water which was warm. The water was blueish, but trans- 
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parent enough for me to discern a litter of columns and frag- 
ments at the bottom of the pool. The cascade consisted of a 
number of small circular steps each containing a little pool of 
water retained by arim from which hung stalactites. Looked 
at from above, the mass assumed the form of cumulus cloud 
of pearly whiteness. The streamlets issuing from the pool 
have made raised channels for themselves, which proves the 
truth of the statement that the ancients made fences round 
their gardens, by leading the water in the direction they 
wanted. The ground in the neighbourhood sounds hollow to 
the tread, like that of the Solfatara at Pozzuoli. The broad 
terrace on which Hierapolis stood is a semicircular recess 
backed by wooded ravines and lofty mountains north and 
east, whilst south and west the eye ranges over the broad 
valley to the heights of Cadmus opposite. The beauty of the 
site adds to the imposing effect of the remains, and these are 
palatial. The ruins of Pompeii are mean in comparison; 
those of Baalbek are more stupendous, but less well pre- 
served, Leake, Chandler and other travellers have given de- 
tailed descriptions of them. The ornament is very rich especi- 
ally in the vaulted entrances and the proscenium of the 
Theatre. ‘The gymnasium with its massive walls and spacious 
chambers, the colonnade leading to a triple arch, the remains 
of a vast church, the sarcophagi, some of which are small 
pillared temples — there is half a mile of them —are all so 
marvellously preserved that it is hard to believe that they 
have been so long deserted, and one half expects to spy be- 
hind some column the shade of a former inhabitant peering 
at the intruder. The ancients seem to haunt the place, so 
redolent is it of their life here. Earthquake has contributed 
to the ruin undoubtedly. The warping and bulging of the 
masonry shows that. The rich cornices overladen with ornate 
carving are late Graeco-Roman — the material is chiefly the 
red conglomerate of the vicinity, mingled with enrichments 
of marble and scagliola. There were many fragments of 
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statues and figures in relief and I noted some elegant columns 
with spiral flutings. But what struck me most were the 
Therme. The central chamber had been domed, but the 
dome had fallen in. The arched roofs of the others were in 
perfect preservation, built of large stones beautifully joined 
without cement. The conduits for the water were seven feet 
and a half high and one and a half wide, cut through the mas- 
sive stone-work., Strabo says that the abundance of water 
afforded natural baths in every part of the city, but here was 
an elaborate and luxurious establishment to serve the needs 
of those who visited Hierapolis from Europe as well as from 
Asia, and brought wealth to the city, which was not only a 
watering-place, but a centre of medicine, and a resort of 
philosophers and men of learning. One great name, that of 
Epictetus, adds lustre to Hierapolis, his birthplace. I did not 
find the Plutonion. Strabo’s account says it is a hole large 
enough to admit a man, surrounded by a barrier f0 feet in 
circumference, within which any animal died immediately, 
suffocated by the thick, dark, fetid vapour which arose from 
the hole. : 
Cockerell, the architect and archeologist, who visited 
Hierapolis in 1810, was led by his guide to a spot where he 
found the bodies of four small birds and the bones of animals. 
He tried the effect on a fowl which, after half an hour’s ex- 
posure, was as well as ever. It may have been, he says, owing 
to the violent wind and rain, which dissipated the mephitic 
emanation. He was the first traveller there since Chandler 
came in 17665, so it is not likely the dead birds were placed 
there in order to fool strangers. Svoboda who came in the 
sixties of the last century, made more minute investigations. 
With Strabo in his hand, and following his directions, he 
spied an opening between loose stones, hidden by shrubs, 
immediately beneath ‘the brow of a low hill.’ Whilst he was 
_ examining it, his companion, Barth, pointed to a dead bird 
among the stones. Some of these were removed, and revealed 
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a hole about 10 feet deep. Water bubbled from the bottom, 
giving off a thread of vapour. T'wo live chickens were pro- 
cured and these, being thrust into the hole to a depth of two 
or three feet, died quickly. Some of the water was taken to 
Professor Frankland in London, for analysis. It was found to 
contain a large proportion of carbonic acid and a smaller one 
of sulphuretted hydrogen. Nine or ten years later, I met Mr. 
Barth at Smyrna. He confirmed Svoboda’s statement. 

Whether this was the spot where Cockerell made his un- 
successful experiment, I do not know. But Svoboda was 
more thorough in his essay. Cockerell admits he was in a 
hurry to get away. ‘I felt exceedingly uncomfortable; the 
people around were utter savages and the country lawless. 
South of the river it was worse, so I decided to give up Laodi- 
cea, although I could make it out in the distance, and re- 
turned to Nazli, where it was different. ‘Trade was flourish- 
ing, there were many merchants in the bazaars, and Greeks 
were numerous and impudent.’ 

The vent discovered by Svoboda was certainly not the 
formidable affair described by Strabo. It may well be that 
the subterranean forces had diminished in the course of time 
and the vicissitudes incidental to a volcanic area. There are 
records of at least one cataclysmal earthquake. Moreover, 
the Christians would do their best to hide, if not to destroy, 
a source of pagan worship. A temple was doubtless built 
around and above the Plutonion. Strabo tells us how the 
eunuch attendants of the temple braved the fumes, even 
bending over the hole. Whether because they were eunuchs, 
or that they possessed a secret antidote, or were rendered 
immune by the Deity they served, he cannot say, but he 
noticed that they held their breath, which was evident from 
their distorted faces, when they came out of the enclosure. 

Hierapolis owed its origin to religion. Probably, as at 
Dodona, the earliest was simply nature worship, prompted by 
the phenomena of the locality. Then came accretions from 
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Asiatic sources, among which was serpent worship. Early 
Christian writers speak of the ‘detestable echidna.’ Under- 
lying the popular cults was the esotericismof those who could 
not accept them. Hence the Semiaphoroi, the Bearers of the 
Sign, a secret signal by which they were known to each other. 
That Hierapolis was a centre of pagan religion would be an 
incentive to its effacement by those who had accepted the 
new Faith which gained an early foothold there. We know 
that there was a church at Hierapolis in St. Paul’s day, from 
his letter to the Colossians. The first Bishop was appointed 
by St. Philip, and the remains of the great church bear wit- 
ness to the rapid progress of Christianity, further attested by 
the fact that Hierapolis became at an early date the metropo- 
lis of Phrygia. So, when Ammianus Marcellinus came there 
in A.D. 343, he says, ‘there used to be a chasm from which a 
noxious vapour rose, destroying everything within reach,’ 
implying that it had ceased to exist at that early period. 
Svoboda appears to be the only modern traveller who 
succeeded in discovering any traces of it. Certainly visitors 
have not been numerous. I did not see a living thing, not 
even one of the large snakes which Svoboda saw. Nomads 
do not pitch their tents at Hierapolis, for the sufficient reason 
that the water is undrinkable. The solitude of the place is 
accentuated by the freshness of the ruins. It is hard to 
believe that the hands which carved those bold leaf patterns 
with the deep undercutting on frieze and cornice, have been 
dust for so many centuries. One listens for the murmur of 
voices and half expects to hear it. These stones look so much 
newer than the grey crumbling faces of our abbeys in Eng- 
land, which, in comparison with them, are but of yesterday. 
I met with no savages, and was not held up by brigands. 
The Turcomans blessed me for the small guerdon I left with 
them for the care and feed of my horse. They are a mild 
_ harmless people, apparently half-way between the nomadic 
and settled stage of existence. In winter they leave their 
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huts for pasturage lower down the valley. Their sheep are 
mottled. I did not come across any of the glossy black fleeces 
for which the region was famed in antiquity. Pococke did in 
1739, but they seem to have become extinct. Curiosity had 
never led my hosts to explore the ruins on the height above 
them. They reminded me of a man I once met in a Wiltshire 
village within sight of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral. He 
had ‘heer’d a deal o’ talk about it, but he had never got that 
far.” ‘The sun was low when I crossed the valley again, mak- 
ing this time for Bujali, a station on the line where I knew 
there was a locanda kept by a Greek employed on the railway. 
Crossing the river again by a bridge more rickety than the 
last, I reached my destination just before nightfall, when 
hunger was appeased by lamb cutlets sprinkled with dried 
and powdered herbs, a dainty seasoning which would bear a 
fine French name in the West, could it be obtained, and 
thirst quenched by libations of Smyrna wine. Manoli and 
his good wife Kyriakee did the honours and sent me to bed 
in snowy linen, heaped up pillows and a gay quilted coverlet, 
all on the floor. 

I soon fell asleep, just three miles from Colossz, at the foot 
of Cadmus, whose dim outline towered aloft as I approached 
Bujali. All I knew about Colosse was that it was inhabited by 
Colossians, to whom St. Paul wrote his epistle. It does not 
appear that the apostle was ever there himself, although three 
of his friends and followers were citizens. So far as I can 
ascertain nobody knows much more about it than that, and 
but for that, the name would probably have disappeared from 
history, notwithstanding the fact that in 400 B.c. it was an 
important city. We have Xenophon’s testimony for that. In 
Strabo’s time it had dwindled to a small town — polisma, the 
word he uses, may be taken to mean that. It kept on going 
downhill and an earthquake finished it off at last. To-day, it 
is a site and scarcely more, the vestiges are so scanty. We 
cannot say as at the two neighbouring sites, ‘Here are the 
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ruins of Laodicza, or Hierapolis,’ but only, ‘Here was Col- 
osse.’ This was the more striking as the name denoted 
something big, to my childish imagination. It was a rough 
walk, most of it along a narrow gorge through which 
flowed a stream, only a yard wide between the rocks, in some 
places. It is fed by streamlets falling over the cliffs and forme 
ing stalactites. This is no doubt the water at Colosse which 
Pliny mentions, as turning bricks into stone. At one point 
the stream vanished and ran underground for some distance. 
This is the only subterranean water-course I met with. Hero- 
dotus speaks of the Lycus disappearing into the earth, but it 
certainly does not now. In an earthquake region like this, it 
is of course possible that the configuration of the land may 
have undergone changes, but Herodotus wrote only from 
hearsay and as he is manifestly inaccurate in other statements 
concerning the district, it is more probable that he was the 
victim of his own credulity as in so much else. At the top of 
the glen was a bridge, where three rivulets join to form the 
stream. Here was the cavea of a theatre, but not a stone re- 
mained. Some blocks seemed to indicate an oblong building 
which might have been a church. But only the expert eye of 
the trained archeologist can decipher the meaning of the 
scanty remains of Colossz. Most of it is probably in frag- 
ments embedded in the walls of the modern village of some 
two hundred houses which represent Khone, on the steep hill 
to the south. The site itself is bare. The very name disap- 
peared, to be replaced by that of Khone its successor, which 
flourished down to the thirteenth century. Khone is known 
_ to students of Byzantine history as the birthplace of Nicetas, 
to whom we owe so vivid an account of the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Latins in 1204. Eusebius says that Col- 
osse was destroyed by an earthquake together with Laodi- 
cea in the tenth year of the reign of Nero. ‘Tacitus dates the 
destruction of Laodicza in the seventh year of that reign. 
But whilst Laodicza was still a city when the Seljouk Turks 
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took it finally, in the twelfth century, Colossz had long ceased 
to exist. It probably had never attained the importance of 
Laodicea, yet Pliny places it among the oppida celeberrima of 
the Roman province of Asia, and Xenophon, who was there 
with the Ten Thousand of Cyrus in 401 B.c., describes it as 
a great and populous city. 

The only Colossian I met was a shepherd boy at the ruined 
bridge. His shock of hair was bleached and his face tanned 
by the sun. He stood on one leg, the other thrown round his 
staff, the replica of an antique bronze figurine. The name 
Colosse was naught to him, but there was a reminiscence of 
Khone in that he gave to the stream, Khonas Soo. But he told 
me where the blackberries grew. His lips stained with the 
purple juice, led to the inquiry. And this was really of more 
importance. It was a warm September day, and I mistrusted 
the water of the stream, on account of dire visions of a petri- 
fied interior. So I ate my fill of the grateful fruit, and ever 
since, the most vivid memory of Colossz, has been black- 
berries — and after these, a velvety deep crimson, almost 
black, arum lily which grew profusely in the glen. 

It was uphill all the 26 miles from Bujali to Chardak. 
The upper Lycus Valley is 1,700 feet above sea-level, some 
soo feet higher than the lower valley. At Chardak we were 
2,600 feet. The character of the scenery had changed from 
timbered valley and glen to a bare treeless plain. We had 
reached an outlying tongue of the great steppe which forms 
the bulk of Central Anatolia. 

At Chardak we came in sight of a shimmering expanse 
of water — Tooz Gol — Salt Lake, which is the Anava passed 
by Xerxes on his march westward. Herodotus tells us that 
the inhabitants of the village at the end of the lake sold salt 
obtained from its waters. That is still the sole industry at 
Chardak, an instance of economic conditions constant 
through the ages. 

We skirted the shore for six or seven miles, but saw none 
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of the wormwood to the abundant growth of which Pliny 
attributed the bitterness of the water. The line runs between 
the lake and the Besh Parmak Dagh (Five Finger Mountain), 
whose name indicates its singular formation. The slender 
pinnacles are striking objects in the landscape. We had them 
in view an hour later, on the western horizon, black against 
a crimson sky. Another mountain in the Latmos range, near 
the A®gean, bears the same name for the same reason. It 
arrests the gaze of the traveller in that region from many 
points of view. The Greek appellation is the same — Pente- 
daktylon. The Turks borrowed it from them no doubt. It 
fits the object, which cannot be said always of Kara Soo 
(Black water) applied to streams, which recurs so frequently. 
Beyond the further shore of the Tooz Gol, rose the sym- 
metrical cone of Yan Dagh, spectral in mist. 

At Appa we had left the lake behind. The line turned 
north across the plateau, ascending gently for 10 miles to 
Eyjiler; another 10 miles brought us to Sutlej, and another 
13 to Dinair, then the terminus, 234 miles from Smyrna. 
The dogs claimed our attention. They gave us a boisterous 
welcome, frisking round us with much joyous barking and 
wagging of bushy tails. They are fine types of the canine 
race, with wide jowls like those of the Esquimaux dogs, 
massive jaws, and strong, stout limbs. Their splendid fleecy 
coats are almost white, so that they would be hard to dis- 
tinguish in the snow which lies long here in the winter 
months. A couple constituted themselves our guides. 
‘Follow them,’ said the station-master. “They know the 
way. So we followed and they led us straight to a house 
in a spacious walled garden a hundred yards away, where 
we were welcomed by Cocona Maria. After seeing us safely 
deposited, our guides trotted back to the station. Evidently 
they recognized us as travellers and knew where we 
_ wanted to go. There was no other place to which we 
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We struck up a friendship with them during our stay 
and used to go to the station and feed them. Two of them — 
never more — invariably escorted us back to the house, but 
we could not persuade them to go further. They eschewed 
the town. When we left they clustered round the door of 
our compartment to bid us farewell. We were sorry to leave 
them, but I would rather have them as friends than enemies. 
It would be rash to approach the station at night, when they 
constitute the sole guard. They have no fear of their cousins 
the wolves, and would give a good account of marauders, 
quadruped or biped. 

‘It is not the lot of every man to go to Corinth’ sang the 
Roman poet. It is the lot of very few to go to Dinair. But 
if one who has been there should chance to read this, I 
make no doubt of his joining in a meed of praise to Cocona 
Maria. It is eighteen years since I saw her and I know not 
whether she is now in this world or another, but wherever 
she is, peace and joy be with her, and my abiding gratitude. 
Her house has no outward sign of inn or hostelry. It is 
known simply as Maria’s, and for its homely comfort, its 
spotless cleanliness, its tranquillity, it has no peer in my 
experience. The abundance and excellence of its table is in 
inverse ratio to the almost absurd modesty of the charges. 
Maria, a Greek as her name denotes, was, I understood, 
the widow of a railway employee. How she made her place 
pay with its paucity of visitors is a mystery to me. Perhaps 
she did not. Dinair was erstwhile Apamea and before that 
Celcene, associated with great names — Xerxes, Cyrus, Alex- 
ander, Mithridates, Baldwin and his crusaders. Xenophon 
came there, and Strabo and Cicero. But when I recall Din- 
air, the chief place in my memory is held by the smiling 
comfortable face of Maria — there in that wilderness. When 
I come to think of it, whether Maria be living or no, she 
cannot be there now, since there are no more any Greeks, a 
fact which leads to the question as to how European travel- 
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lers will fare, if any are bold enough to venture into the 
interior of Asia Minor at the present day. 

Apameea is not a deserted site like Laodicea. Its suc- 
cessor, Dinair, is a lively little town. For that reason, no 
doubt, there are no ruins. There are traces I believe of a 
theatre and other buildings, discernible to the archeologists, 
but nothing to attract the regard of the layman as at Hier- 
apolis. Nevertheless, Apamea stares at us on every side — 
in fragments built into the walls of dwellings, serving as 
doorpost, threshold or lintel, and the pavement beneath our 
feet. This is a feature recurring often enough in the towns 
and villages of Asia Minor, where the vestiges of a vanished 
civilization have been an easy quarry for modern barbarism. 
But Dinair is an outstanding example. One cannot walk a 
yard without being confronted with some chunk of carved 
marble, serving a purpose for which it was not intended. 
They are of the Roman period like the remains of the cities 
in the Lycus Valley. Whether anything exists of Celcene, 
the city which preceded Apamea, I cannot say. The latter 
dates from 301 B.c., one of several Apameeas scattered over 
the East. The Seleucide had a mania for naming cities 
after their female relatives - Apama was the mother of Anti- 
ochus. Celoene goes far back in time. Xerxes built a palace 
there, and Cyrus enclosed a park or rather a chase ‘full of 
wild animals,’ says Xenophon. He was there in 401 B.c. 
with Cyrus who halted for thirty days organizing his famous 
expeditionary force. Celoene was a favourite residence of 
Cyrus, for there he indulged his passion for hunting. The 
extent of the city and its situation, so far as can be gleaned 
from contemporary evidence, was not that of its successor 
Apamea. Xenophon says that the Marsyas had its source 
under the Acropolis. There can be no doubt that the Mars- 
yas is the Dinair Soo of to-day, which rises out of a cliff 
just outside Dinair to the north. That would indicate one 
point of Celoene. Some have doubted, however, that this 
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was the Acropolis, on account of the insufficient height of 
the rocks, and in view of the fact that Alexander the Great 
judged the position of the Acropolis so strong that he 
declined to waste the lives of his troops in attack, but pre- 
ferred to starve it into surrender. 

My chief object in coming to Dinair was to see the source 
of the Meander. In my ignorance, I thought I had found it 
in the Dinair Soo, welling from the rocks, a copious stream, 
and rushing headlong through the town. It reminded me of 
the source of the Aire at Malham. It was truly the Kazar- 
rhaktes of Herodotus, the ‘violent stream’ of Strabo. Later, 
I learned that it only ran a mile ere falling into the true 
Meander which had a less dramatic beginning, a few miles 
to the east, in the small lake of Bunar Bashi. Four streams 
and many springs feed the infant Meander, but this Dinair 
Soo, the Marsyas of Xenophon, contributes the lion’s share. 
Indeed it has a far greater volume than the parent stream, 
and the Turks rightly call it Suyun Bashi —the Head Water. 
Probably Sir William Ramsay has said the final word on 
the rather complicated system of springs and head-waters 
of the Meander. By patient investigation he has reconciled 
apparently conflicting accounts. His rediscovery of the 
Laugher and the Weeper, the two springs mentioned by 
Pliny, not in a description of the locality, but in a scientific 
treatise on springs, has confirmed the old geographer’s 
account of K/aion and Gelon, which he had himself never 
seen. Sir William says of the K/aion, ‘I heard a low faint 
incessant sound of murmuring, varied at short intervals by 
what seemed like choking sobs. The sound of the Weeper 
is so low and its appearance so inconspicuous, that without 
examining closely, one is sure to miss it.’ Of the Ge/on, on 
the other hand, ‘ten yards off one can hear the bright cheer- 
ful sound of the Laughing Water rippling from a small hole 
in the sloping hillside.’ 

The Turks have given the name Meander (Mendere 
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Durden) to a small marshy pool from which flows a stream 
falling into the Meander after a course of 800 yards. The 
two springs above-mentioned contribute to it. This is the 
lowest in elevation of the sources, 2,865 feet. But the stream 
which flows from the Bunar Bashi has not only a longer 
course than the others but its source is the highest, 3,060 
feet; so it is entitled to be considered the true Meander. 
Bunar Bashi is undoubtedly the Aulokrene —the Flute- 
spring. There are the reeds in plenty from which the flutes 
were made, such as the double pipes on which Athené 
played, as she is represented in a coin of Apameza, with 
Marsyas peeping from behind a knoll. This reed-fringed 
mere — it is barely two miles in circumference — is the scene 
of the contest between Apollo and Marsyas who had picked 
up the double flute which Athené had thrown away in dis- 
gust after seeing her distorted face mirrored in the water. 
Marsyas met the fate of those who braved the anger of the 
gods. Doubtless pilgrims were once shown the tree on 
which he was flayed. Does the fable symbolize the triumph 
of the Greek. cithara over the Phrygian flute? 

The Turks call the young river Sheikh Arab Sultan Soo. 
Who was Sheikh Arab Sultan? Nobody knows. Sir William 
Ramsay sees in him a survival of Marsyas. The Meander 
was said to have had its source in the palace of Xerxes. Was 
the palace here by Aulokrene? The Marsyas was said to 
take its rise from a cave. It rises now among rock boulders 
which may once have formed a cave, shaken down by earth- 
quake, for we are still in the earthquake zone here, and 
Apamea did not escape. There was a disastrous one in 
A.D. §3 on account of which the Emperor Claudius remitted 
the taxes for five years. Perhaps Apamza touched the 
zenith of its prosperity under Hadrian. It passed to Rome 
in 133 B.c. and was incorporated in the province of Asia 
_ fifty-seven years later. When Constantine founded his New 
Rome on the Bosphorus, the trade route from the East was 
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diverted from Ephesus to Constantinople, and Apamea 
declined. But it had a long innings under Phrygian, Persian, 
Greek, and Syrian, and it has continued to be inhabited 
until to-day — its abundance of good water ensures that. 

Christianity does not appear to have taken root there to 
the same extent as in the three cities of the Lycus Valley, 
but that a Christian community existed we know, if only 
from the waspish utterance of A‘lius Aristeides, the rheto- 
rician of the second century who said that the Christians 
robbed under the guise of equality of property, and spoke 
villainous Greek, a remark which showed that the rhetorician 
was on the losing side, and that the new Faith was taking 
hold. 

That oval valley, watered by the five streams, is a pleasant 
abode. The air is pure and keen, but the range of Sultan 
Dagh shelters it from the bitter north-east winds. The 
Sultan Dagh rises 5,000 feet above Dinair — 8,000 above 
sea-level, but the elevation on the other side is much lower. 
Indeed it is merely a rim on the edge of the great plateau, 
the true Axylon, to which the plain which stretches from 
Chardak to Dinair is but an ante-chamber. 

I do not know what the conditions are now at Dinair, 
but I found it an exceedingly bracing summer residence. It 
has one indisputable recommendation —it is never over- 
crowded. Whenever I see that gruesome effigy of Marsyas 
in the Uffizi at Florence — one of those which were set up 
near the Roman Courts of Justice, as a warning perhaps to 
over-presumption on the part of litigants — my thoughts go 
back to the lilied pool, the reeds and busy water-fowl, where 
Marsyas picked up the enchanted flute. 
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tiny the Younger dated a letter to the Emperor 
Trajan ‘from my apartment at Prusium at the foot of 
the Bithynian Olympus.’ The Broussa of Pliny’s day was 
probably limited to the precipitous height in the centre of 
the modern city, now called the Hissar (castle) and sur- 
rounded by ruined walls. But if, like most Roman magnates, 
he loved to be sub tegmine, he may well have had a villa 
here at Sed Bashi where these words are being written, on 
the edge of the Gueuk Deré (Sweet Valley) which divides 
the easternmost quarter of the town from the rest. Broussa 
can only be seen, in its totality, from afar. Following the 
windings of the mountain slope on which it is built, it has 
many aspects. All are beautiful, but perhaps none so 
enchanting as this at Sed Bashi. The ravine is choked with 
plane, poplar, walnut and acacia, growing in the deep bed 
of the stream, whose precipitous banks are crowned with 
houses, pink, blue, cream in various shades, most of them 
tapestried with clematis, jasmine, and passion flower. Look- 
ing up the Deré, which narrows to a gorge, these dwellings, 
seen in perspective, appear to be piled one on the other. 
Looking down, the view ranges across the plain, richly 
timbered, the horizon broken by mountains —the Agan- 
thonios of the ancients. Wherever Pliny’s ‘apartment’ was, 
he must have seen that plain and those mountains. 
Immediately below us is a bridge of houses which carries 
our thoughts to the Ponte Vecchio, but this is smaller. 
Nevertheless, the Florentine structure lacks the grace and 
audacity of this single pointed arch, flung high across the 
ravine. There is another bridge topped with houses, more 
closely resembling this one. It is at Tripoli in Syria, and 
stems the flood of a torrent rushing down from the snows 
of Lebanon. Above it frowns a relic of the Crusades — the 
grim stronghold of Raymond of Toulouse. Here, at Sed 
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Bashi, the environment is less romantic, perhaps, but it has 
far greater charm. Raymond’s towers rest on bare rock; here 
the landscape teems with verdure; there the houses are of 
drab stone; here they are wooden, and tinted like a rainbow. 
On the right, from a group of solemn cypresses, spring the 
graceful minarets of Yeshil Jami—the Green Mosque; and 
hard by, set like a coronet on the hill-top, the exquisite 
lines of the dome beneath which rests the builder of the 
mosque, Sultan Mehemet I. But there is one note of a 
sterner character in the picture. Away, below the bridge, 
beyond the houses, is a building, whose severe profile is — 
relieved by a single arrow-like minaret. It stands on the 
edge of the plain, a lonely sentinel. It has no attendant 
trees, nothing to soften the austerity of its outline. Its aspect 
is almost menacing. In its forlorn grandeur, there is a 
tragic note which befits the swift career and bitter end of 
him who sleeps there, Bayazid I, surnamed Yildirim — the 
Thunderbolt — the bloodthirsty conqueror who boasted that 
he would feed his horse on the High Altar of St. Peter’s at 
Rome and ended, a caged captive of Timour Leng, in Asia. 

But we only get a glimpse of one corner of Broussa here. 
Let us cross the bridge and mount the rock platform on the 
other side. There we obtain a more comprehensive view 
of the city and see how it is built, partly on three natural 
buttresses. We are on the eastern one, At the other 
extremity, the twin cupolas of the mosque of Sultan Mourad 
I mark the westernmost; nearer, in the midst, projecting 
like a headland, is the Hissar. That is ancient Broussa, but 
the modern city has spilt itself over the edge on to the plain, 
and has also pushed a finger, here and there, up the moun- 
tain, whose steeps are dotted with dwellings, pearls in an 
emerald setting of vines. But we do not see all from our 
standpoint. Much of the city is hidden behind the mass of 
the Hissar. To the Hissar we will go, and looking down 
from it, we have the heart of Broussa at our feet, its centre 
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marked by the nineteen domes and two. massive minarets 
of the stately Ulu Jami. We will visit it later, but now we 
want to get hold of the topography of the city, so we push 
on westward to Demir Kapou, in a recess of the slope, from 
which we look down on the Mouradiyeh quarter and the 
district below it, extending to the railway, invisible in the 
thick verdure, indicated only by a puff of steam from a 
passing train. The road to Moudania, a white ribbon, 
stretches away to the distant hills, and here and there, a 
gleam of silver shows where the Nilofer winds through the 
plain. Beyond Demir Kapou, the road trends northwards 
through the suburb of Tchekerji — and here we begin to see 
Olympus. In the city, with the mountain directly overhead, 
our view was bounded by the crest of the lowest ridge, 
with a glimpse of a rocky tooth belonging to the ridge above. 
But as we recede, the vast mass unfolds itself to its snowy 
crown, with Broussa nestling at its foot. The Hissar stands 
out darkly against the white domes of Ulu Jami immediately 
below. Beyond, rises the Green Mosque girt with cypresses, 
and far out, the lone minaret of Bayazid. 

Looking at Broussa from any point, one is struck by the 
garden-like character of the place. The roofs of ruddy 
brown are everywhere intermingled with trees, save in the 
thickly populated region of the bazaars, and even there an 
occasional plane rears its green crown above the houses. 
Outside the Pirinj Khan in the heart of the city, a couple of 
magnificent specimens throw out their great limbs across 
the road. In the middle of the Koza Khan, the centre of 
commerce, merchants haggle over the price of cocoons 
under spreading boughs. The roofs of red tile are weathered 
to a brownish hue, relieved by the greys and yellows of 
lichen, so that, seen from above, the note of colour is sober. 
Seen from below, the pink and blue and cream of the walls 
of the houses show more than do the roofs, therefore the 
note is gayer. But it is everywhere adumbrated by foliage, 
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from which the ‘minarets rise like tall lilies. They are not 
the silvery grey minarets of Stamboul, but with few excep- 
tions, dead white, which is enhanced by the blackness of 
the cypresses. The distant effect is dazzling. 

There are said to be as many mosques in Broussa as 
there are days in the year. This is an exaggeration; but if 
the turbehs or mosque tombs are counted, there are prob- 
ably more. In any case, minarets spring wherever one turns. 
They dot the plain, stand out against the dark flanks of the 
mountain, and in the city they are a forest. Nearly every — 
mosque has its garden and its cypress grove. A word as 
to the cypresses of Broussa. There are some fine ones in 
the burial-grounds of Constantinople. Those in the court 
of the Mosque at Acre are noteworthy. But people who have 
not been to Broussa have but a faint conception of the 
potentialities of that conifer. There are specimens on the 
road between Broussa and Tchekerji, whose girths lead 
one to doubt their identity, until closer inspection shows 
them to be the true cupressus. Not only in dimensions, but 
in habit, they diverge from the symmetrical spires of normal 
growth. They diverge, but they do not differ specifically. 
They never throw out lateral branches, for instance. But 
they assume irregular and less formal shapes. There are 
plenty of examples of this. Among them, one of the most 
remarkable is the magnificent tree outside the Mosque of 
Murad II, with its immense ribbed trunk and rigid network 
of stems. There is another giant near the Machsen mosque, 
and others in the cemetery above Bournabashi, as well as 
in that below Emir Sultan. 

Hitherto we have had merely a bird’s-eye view of Broussa 
—an impression of mellow red roofs, dwellings pink and 
blue, white minarets, thickly interspersed with trees, set 
between a solemn mountain and a smiling plain. Let us 
make closer acquaintance with place and people. We will 
begin in the middle, at the great mosque of Ulu Jami where 
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the main thoroughfares converge. We will take none of 
these, but make our way up a sharp ascent for a few yards, 
and turn into a narrow lane, by a tekkeh or dervish convent. 
After another turn, we mount a stony street lined with shops 
of the hole in the wall variety, each a picture worth studying, 
as for the most part is its proprietor. The traveller, fresh 
from the hybrid population of Constantinople, is at once 
struck by the more purely Oriental character of Broussa. 
But, for the moment, we have to do with the Broussa of 
the remote past, for we are on the confines of the Hissar. 
Fragments of masonry built on the solid rock, and poised 
above them, the mosque and tomb of Ishtadé, a Moslem 
Sheikh of great sanctity, are the first indications of the 
ancient city. There is a fine prospect from the terrace of the 
Mosque, but we will leave that for the present. Our way 
now leads us between the broken remains of a Roman gate- 
way, cleared away to widen the road. The crumbling walls 
are draped with ivy and tufted with wild fig. Above them 
peep the trees of an umbrageous garden — the ubiquitous 
leafage which is the ever-recurring /eit-motif of Broussa. 
Here is an octagonal tower, built of rubble and Roman tiles; 
yonder, a modern house on ancient foundations of large 
squared stones. Turning a corner, we come to a massive 
wall and a square tower; we skirt the wall for half a mile, 
until we reach Bournabashi, a grassy plateau, studded with 
willows, poplars, and planes, sheltered on all sides by ancient 
walls. A patriarchal plane, perhaps as old as the walls, 
contrives to draw sustenance through its bark, for the hollow 
trunk consists of little else. From one of its vast boughs 
hangs a swing, a latticed box, full of little girls, their finger- 
nails dyed with henna. Some of them have a spot of it on 
the forehead, to keep off the evil eye. Their hair is dressed 
into numerous little pigtails, the hair being mingled with 
silk. They chatter like a nest of young magpies and the old 
tree echoes to their joyous laughter. Their mammas are 
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seated on the grass some distance away from the hubbub, 
smoking cigarettes — the nargileh is reserved for the house. 
Bournabashi is a favourite resort. It is an easy walk from 
the centre of the town and has the two essentials to oriental 
keyf, shade and running water, which here wells from the 
rock in a clear stream. It is one of the most copious of the 
many springs of Broussa, but it is not favoured for drinking 
purposes, on account of the lime it contains in excessive 
quantity. ‘The ruined towers, half hidden among trees, are 
of imposing proportions, built of large squared stones inter- 
spersed with bands of thin brick. We leave Bournabashi 
by another way, leading us past the remains of a medresseh 
or college and the tekkeh of the Mevlevi—the whirling — 
dervishes. Some of them are seated at the doorway in their 
high sugar-loaf caps of brown felt and sad-coloured robes. 
They salute us gravely. The vestiges of the walls are still 
with us, until we reach our starting point, having completed 
the circuit of antique Broussa, so far as it can be defined. 
But we must pass within the walls, in order to visit the 
Hissar. 

It is a quiet decorous quarter, inhabited only by Turks. 
The streets are clean and well-paved, the houses mostly of 
the better sort. Needless to say each has its shady garden, 
and most have gay parterres in which cannas are prominent. 
Love for flowers is a marked characteristic of the Osmanli. 
But the Hissar, apart from its historical associations, is too 
respectable to be interesting. For human interest, we must 
go to the bazaars. The best thing about the Hissar, is the 
superb view it commands of the city below and the country- 
side beyond, extending well on towards Nicea. It contains 
one or two notable mosques. The little Veziré Jami has a 
pair of stag’s antlers nailed to its portico. This suggests 
Geyik Baba, a famous Dervish, one of the legendary saints 
of Olympus. His favourite mount is said to have been a 
stag. Discreet inquiry addressed to some greybeards at the 
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café opposite, elicits nothing beyond the statement that the 
antlers have always been there. Nobody remembers when 
they were not there; and it is right and fitting that they 
should be there. But not a word of Geyik Baba. Another 
small mosque in a sequestered nook, is remarkable for its 
minaret of brickwork. The bricks are thin, like Roman 
tiles, the pointing is very careful, and the way the bricks 
have been adapted to the honeycomb work beneath the 
gallery is ingenious. A bright little Turkish boy tells us 
that the mosque is called Kavaki. We point out to him 
that there are no poplars there, no trees at all except a 
chinar (plane), and he replies, probably with justice, that no 
doubt there were poplars there once. He says also that the 
mosque was once an ancient church. From its form, he may 
be right in this also, but he says there are no mosaics or 
frescoes inside. ‘To return to the walls. They are built 
mainly of rubble, sometimes faced with dressed stones, but 
often not. There are bands of Roman brickwork, princi- 
pally in the towers, and in places, courses of large squared 
stones, probably of ancient date. In their present form the 
walls are mainly Turkish, much of the work as recent as the 
reign of Sultan Mehemet III, late in the sixteenth century. 
Some of it may almost certainly be that of Theodore 
Lascaris who ruled the Empire of Nica in the thirteenth 
century. Ihe eagles carved in stone at various points are 
probably Byzantine. It would be hazardous to say that any 
of the existing walls are of Roman construction, but that 
much of the material is of Roman workmanship and some 
probably of an anterior date, does not admit of a doubt. 
As in so many instances, it has been used again and again in 
the buildings of their successors. But there are, in the 
Hissar, vestiges of antiquity, of far greater interest than 
bricks and stones. In the museum attached to the Sultanieh 
School, the pupils may form an idea of what the youths 
of Broussa were like 2,000 years ago, if they care to 
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examine the marble figures of their predecessors, the 
epheboi, models of athletic grace. And their elders may see 
the pattern of man eminent in civil life, in that nameless 
statue, holding a tablet, probably denoting his functions, 
with a thoughtful face, a mien bespeaking dignity and 
responsibility. This Stelé surely commemorates a man of 
letters. He stands, holding a half unfolded scroll, and beside 
him are other scrolls, and the implements of a writer. There 
are funerary inscriptions. Here is one to Julia, wife of 
Diogenes, and another to Annius Claudianus Metrodorus, 
priest of Olympian Zeus. Some are to soldiers, like that 
to Mellonius Varro of the 14th legion and that to a soldier 
belonging to the cohors sexta equestris, which we know from 
Pliny, to have been stationed in Bithynia in a.p. 11. There 
are statues without names, and names on the pedestals of 
statues that have disappeared, like this one of Lollianus, 
who was governor of Bithynia and Pontus from a.D. 207 
to 218. The name of G. Claudius Polycenus on a tenantless 
pedestal may have been the one who bequeathed a house to 
Broussa to be let off for the benefit of the city. Pliny found 
the house neglected and ruinous, and wrote to Trajan, pro- 
posing that the site should be utilized for constructing a 
public bath. From whose house came this plaque represent- 
ing a reclining river god, evidently a fragment of mural 
decoration? To what sumptuous dwelling did this cornice 
of boldly carved acanthus leaves belong? Who was the 
owner of this statuette of a youthful satyr, of this infant 
Hercules? Whose children played with these earthen 
figures of animals, this model of a house? These things tell 
of a Roman Broussa when mount and plain were studded 
with luxurious villas, for many of the objects were found 
in neighbouring villages. But some of them carry us back 
to a period before that of Roman sway, like this charioteer, 
in low relief, of a type which cannot belong to a period later 
than the sixth century B.c. A frieze of fruit and flowers, of 
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florid character must be late Roman, and so we come to the 
stiff, formal, Byzantine art, the funeral tablets of Christian 
times and the lovely ceramics of the early Ottomans, 
One would like to believe the legend which tells that 
Hannibal designed this fortress, when, after his defeat by 
Scipio Africanus, and his exile, he was a guest of Prusias, 
King of Bithynia. It may be so, as it may be true that the 
great Carthaginian is buried under the mound at Guebseh, 
on the Gulf of Nicomedia away there to the north. But, if 
we are to believe Stephen of Byzantium, Prusias was a 
contemporary of Cyrus. This would completely destroy the 
Hannibal tradition, for Cyrus lived at least three centuries 
before him. Pliny, however, supports the Hannibal story, 
and he was a careful inquirer whose judgment should have 
weight. As many of us would rather err with Pliny, if he 
be in error, so we are fain to accept the legend. We are on 
surer ground when we come to the defeat of Mithridates 
and the Roman conquest. Here, in the Hissar, we are 
undoubtedly on the site of the city of which Pliny was 
governor, the city which he admired and embellished, and 
whence he wrote in answer to T'rajan’s inquiries concerning 
that strange new sect of Christians which had taken root at 
Broussa, that he found no harm in those singular people. 
This, too, was the city on which Orchan descended from the 
high plateau beyond Olympus, and which he made the 
capital of the new State —the city which Osman had be- 
sieged for ten years until death snatched victory from his 
grasp. Here, within the Hissar, rest the bodies of both, 
that of Osman brought hither at his dying command from 
Sughut where he was born and where he died. There they 
rest side by side, father and son, Osman who welded a tribe 
into a nation, Orchan who made it a power. It is with 
something of a shock that one discovers that the oldest of 
the royal tombs at Broussa are the newest structures. The 
original ones were destroyed by an earthquake and these 
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date from the latter half of the nineteenth century. In a 
trim garden, close to the street, two domed pavilions stand 
on either side of a gravel walk. Poor in design, they have 
not the saving merit of rich material. They are of yellow 
washed stucco, the windows have commonplace guards of 
cast-iron and the doors might be those of a stable. 

We leave the Hissar by a steep lane, almost a gully, 
skirting the bluff which is tufted with trees, and draped with 
ivy, clematis and vine, falling in a green cascade, far down 
its rugged face. Houses are plastered against the base of 
the precipice, honeycombed with caves. In places, hewn 
stones of great size rest on the rock, the most ancient 
portions of the walls, probably of pre-Roman times. And 
so we come to Baluk Bazar. The numerous taverns attract 
remark, all the more as we have not seen one during our 
long ramble. The names over the shops explain it. Baluk 
Bazar is the headquarters of the Greek community. Broussa 
is, in the main, a Moslem city, and no alcoholic beverages 
are sold in it, except here, and to a less extent in the Ar- 
menian and Jewish quarters. Here, too, we discover a 
church. Hitherto we have met with mosques only. St. 
John’s stands picturesquely in a hollow of the cliff round 
the base of which the street winds. We pursue it for some 
distance. Suddenly we are aware that people are speaking 
another tongue. The accents of Judceo-Spanish fall upon 
our ears. We are in the Ghetto of Broussa. The street is 
more animated. Open-air vendors are busy. Being Franks, 
we are addressed in French. Smart-looking boys proffer 
their services as guides. This is characteristic of the enter- 
prise of the race, but is due, in part, to the proximity of 
the Hotel d’Anatolie, the only European hostelry in the 
place, and one of the most comfortable in ‘Turkey. To it 
the western traveller goes inevitably, so he is a familiar 
object to the juvenile population of Jewry. As to the French 
which they speak, the Jews here as elsewhere are good 
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linguists. And the schools of the Alliance Israélite scattered 
all over the Near East afford an excellent education the 
medium of which is the French language taught by highly 
trained French masters and mistresses. 

A word as to the distribution of the population of Broussa. 
The Greeks, as we have seen, skirt the foot of the Hissar. 
The Jews do so likewise, only lower down. The frontier 
between the two peoples is distinctly marked. Then, be- 
yond the Jewish quarter, we have Greeks again, on the 
rising ground of Mouradiyeh, the population of which, 
however, is chiefly Turkish. But on the heights above, at 
Demir Kapou, there is a more homogeneous Greek popula- 
tion. The Armenians form a compact body at Sed Bashi 
on both sides of Gueuk Deré. Thus, roughly speaking, the 
Greeks and Jews are at the western and the Armenians at 
the eastern extremity of the city. The Turks are in the 
centre. But they are also at the circumference on every 
hand. They preponderate, and Broussa is pre-eminently 
a Turkish city in its people and its traditions. There is no 
Frank population. The European residents may be counted 
on the fingers. The Turkish language is predominant. Not 
only is it the common channel of communication between 
the different nationalities, but Greeks and Armenians use it 
habitually in family intercourse. In the streets and shops 
of Sed Bashi it is Turkish, not Armenian, that one hears. 
In the taverns of Baluk Bazar the groups round the tables 
are conversing in Turkish, notwithstanding the Greek 
inscription over the doorway. If, occasionally, one hears 
Greek, it is from the lips of a villager, for in the Greek and 
Armenian villages the people speak their respective lang- 
uages. It is not so in the town, the schools notwithstanding. 
The schools, certainly, have an influence, which will be 
greater as time goes on. There is a café near the bazaar, 
_ where I was astonished to hear the caféji and his son talking 
to each other in Turkish, though unmistakably Greeks. I 
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questioned the boy, who spoke Greek fairly well, but the 
father, though he spoke it was not so much at ease in his 
own language as in the vernacular of the country. The 
boy had been at school for some little time. The father had 
not been at school. The Greek tailor over the way came in 
and he and the caféji struck up a conversation — in Turkish. 
At a small Armenian eating house in the same locality, the 
lithe movements and quick eager expression of the serving 
boy, who addressed me in Turkish, seemed pretty sure 
indications of his race, so I spoke to him in Greek. His face 
lit up. He both spoke and read the language. He had been 
some time at school. But, at home, he told me, they always 
spoke Turkish. His parents had not been to school. Some 
of the young people among the Greeks, really know their 
language well. I found a schoolboy deep in a translation 
of Robinson Crusoe, who referred to that hero’s dog as 
kuon. This was a work of supererogation on the part of his 
teachers, as the classic word would not be understood by 
the majority, even in Athens. However, he knew that 
skulos was the common term. The Greeks have a school, 
splendidly housed, due to the munificence of a Constanti- 
nople banker. The Armenians have found no such helper, 
but the Community support a school which does them credit. 
There is also a private school frequented by boys, and some 
of the girls go to the American Mission School. English 
is more widely known among the Armenians than among 
any other section of the population. I met several who spoke 
it with ease and accuracy. The Jews alone among the non- 
Turkish Communities do not use Turkish among them- 
selves, but as elsewhere in the East, preserve the Spanish 
which their forebears brought with them from Spain, more 
than three centuries ago. They know Turkish of course and 
some of them send their sons to the higher Turkish schools, 
where they learn to read and write it, but they all go first 
to the school of the Alliance Israélite where they are well- 
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grounded in French. Whether from natural aptitude or 
from better teaching, Jewish children are more proficient 
in French than any others. 

All these elements mingle in the bazaars, and when busi- 
ness is over, Jews and Greeks troop westward, Armenians 
eastward, and Turks in all directions. There are three 
Sundays in the week at Broussa as in all places where the 
people follow three Faiths. The Turkish shops are shut 
on Fridays, the Jewish on Saturdays, and the Christian on 
Sundays. There are days on which certain types are pre- 
valent. On Thursday, you meet with many country folks, 
for on that day they come in to sell their produce. On 
Sundays, there are many girls who work in the silk mills, 
for that is their free day. The main artery of the bazaars 
is Oozoon Charshi (Long Market), a vaulted street ruining 
east and west. It contains shops of all sorts, but silks and 
textiles will be found in ramifications south of it. There, 
too, are the jewellers and dealers in curios. A network of 
narrow alleys is devoted to shoemakers and workers in 
leather. The coppersmiths and ironworkers, basket-weavers 
and woodworkers are separated from the rest of the bazaar 
by a main road. At the opposite extremity, east of Oozoon 
Charshi, are the cutlers and armourers. The neighbourhood 
of the mountain is made evident by the abundance of 
implements of the chase. South of this, are the butchers, 
poulterers and vendors of eggs. Mixed up with these are 
the fruit sellers. But fruit has no special locality. It is 
everywhere. In the melon season, the open space adjoining 
Ulu Jami is filled with melons in heaps and hillocks. The 
chief centre for fruit and vegetables is at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the bazaars. In that area, those responsive to colour 
will find delight. The produce runs through the whole 
gamut —the waxy bright full green of pepper-pods, the 
scarlet of the tomato, the deep green of water-melons, the 
cooler green and gold of sweet melons, the soft bloom of 
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peaches, the pale gold of quinces, the mottled pink and 
cream of bean-pods, the shining russet of chestnuts, the 
translucent green and gold of grapes, and the opaque green 
and violet of figs. The richest note of all is the wine purple 
of the egg-plant, especially in the variety which has not the 
ordinary elongated form of the aubergine, but is round and of 
great size. Hence its name top-paztlijan from its resemblance 
to round shot. This gorgeous bit of the bazaar is roofed with 
sacking. A vine-trellis would have been more appropriate. 
Oddly enough, the grimy blacksmiths enjoy a vine roof. 
The bazaars are in the middle of Broussa and the centre of 
commerce. The banks are close to the Koza Khan, the 
mart of the staple product, silk. The merchants there deal 
only in cocoons. The cafés and eating houses excite remark 
on account of their tiny dimensions. The explanation is 
that people do not go there to eat, but send for what they 
want from shop or office. Hence, the ceaseless flitting to 
and fro of boys, some carrying covered plateaus on their 
heads. That is food. Liquids, coffee and sherbet, are 
carried on swinging trays, suspended on three cords, the 
ends held in the hand, a simple device to prevent spilling. 
One may frequent the bazaars for a long time and still 
discover unexpected nooks. One of the prettiest is a sort of 
square. The centre is filled with homely flowers — sweet 
williams, coxcombs, marigolds, and the like. There is an old 
tulip-tree, a myrtle hedge, a box-bush of prodigious growth, 
mulberry trees, a peach, an almond, and overhead on a 
trellis, a tangle of vines. There is no attempt at formal 
arrangement and this gives the place its charm. Only 
pedestrians are allowed to pass through, and this ensures 
quiet. From four fountains gush streams of crystal water. 
Cafés occupy one side of the square—the customers sit 
outside among the flowers on rush-bottomed stools. There 
are one or two modest eating houses, supplying well-cooked 
viands, brought by active lads in snowy aprons to the guests, 
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also seated among the flowers. The other side is given up 
to pens, ink, paper, and books. The book-shops are holes 
in the wall, where the book-seller sits cross-legged among 
his volumes. The last two recesses are occupied by public 
letter-writers. 

Contiguous to this rus in urbe is the courtyard of the 
Ulu Jami, an irregular space. A little building, isolated in 
the midst, and overshadowed by trees, is the mekteb — the 
mosque school, with cupola, court, fountain, and hoja’s 
house, all on a miniature scale—a Saracenic gem. Round 
its walls, barbers are busy, shaving heads and trimming 
beards in the open air. The doyen of the barbers, a bearded 
elder, has a place apart from these, under an ancient plane- 
tree. A leathern bag containing his tools hangs on a nail, 
a couple of tin trays for soap are affixed to the trunk, within 
whose capacious hollow, stools and basins are stored after 
business hours. He makes no show of flowers, like the 
barbers round the mekteb, who grow bowers of convolvulus 
and gourd for shelter. He has no need of shade, for has 
he not the leafy roof of the plane? He is shaving a boy’s head 
just now, whilst a couple of bearded customers are waiting 
their turn. The knife grinders are another feature. Their 
machines are similar to those of our itinerants in the west. 
The rest of the space is given up to fruit heaped on matting 
on the ground. But leading to the bazaar is a shoemaker’s 
row, where boys with shaven heads and merry eyes, hammer 
away briskly, all day long. The vast cool spaces of the great 
mosque, seen through the wide doorways, are in close con- 
tact with all this. 

_ The Ulu Jami is a great cube surmounted by a crowd of 
shallow domes. The paucity of ornament enchances rather 
than detracts from its beauty, the key-note of which is 
simplicity. It is an imposing mass rising like a cliff above 
the neighbouring roofs. The interior, with its vast floor 
space and huge square pillars, is impressive. A distinctive 
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feature is the fountain, which is not in the court but in the 
middle of the mosque itself, its large shallow circular basin 
immediately beneath the central dome, open, like that of 
the Pantheon at Rome, to the sky. Here, however, the 
opening is protected by iron trellis-work. The two minarets 
are lofty and exceedingly massive. None of the Stamboul 
minarets approach them in girth. Like the rest of the build- 
ing they are simple in design. The slender needies of 
Constantinople, notwithstanding the beauty of their fretted 
galleries, have the monotony of repetition. The minarets 
of Broussa, whilst none of them rivals the fine honeycomb 
work of the Suleimaniyeh and one or two others in Stamboul, 
have greater variety both in design and in situation. There is 
an element of quaintness, as in that one in a main thorough- 
fare near the Konak, embedded in a garden wall, whence the 
muezzin calls the azan only a few feet above the heads of 
the people in the street. At the Derf-Khaneh Jami, in the 
Hissar, the minaret is a canopied pulpit over a bubbling 
fountain, almost on a level with the ground, so that we are 
almost séte-d-téte with the boy in a green turban who cries 
the hour of prayer. Again in the Kayah-Bashi quarter, 
there is a mosque without a minaret; the muezzin stands ona 
raised platform, taking us back to the early days of Islam. 
The chief glory of the minarets of Broussa is their exquisite 
brickwork. Examples will be found in the smaller mosques, 
the bricks being of small size and the finest quality. A 
very good one is that of the Kavakli Jami. But the best is 
in an obscure corner of the Yildirim quarter, among the 
dwellings of the poor. It belongs to the Demirdesh Jami, 
but stands apart from the mosque, like a campanile in Italy. 
It is supported on slender brick pillars which form an 
octagon of pointed arches. Beneath is a well, with a domed 
covering of hammered ironwork, beaten into a floriated 
pattern of extreme delicacy. From the pointed arches 
springs the shaft of the minaret. The bricks are so laid 
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as to form a sort of key pattern. But the culmination of 
artistry is in the pendentive ornamentation beneath the 
gallery. The design is original and striking and the brick- 
work a triumph of ingenuity. The whole structure startles 
us amid its sordid surroundings. We feel we are in presence 
of the conception of a great architect. To the writer’s mind, 
this minaret is one of the most beautiful in existence, and 
it may easily be ‘overlooked by those who are not given to 
prowling in by-ways. In the earlier Broussa mosques, the 
rectangular lines of Arab builders are followed. Of these 
the Ulu Jami is the chief example. ‘Those mosques which 
have been churches are readily distinguished. In the Ork- 
hanieh Jami over the central arch, there is a zigzag Norman 
moulding. The roll-moulding is frequent in medieval 
buildings in Palestine, but the zigzag is extremely rare. ‘The 
Byzantism of the.Constantinople mosques is followed in the 
great mosque tombs of the Sultans at Broussa. Though 
they were built before the throne was shifted to the Bos- 
phorus where the Ottoman sovereigns strove to vie with 
_ Justinian and his Saint Sophia, the influence was already 
strong. The mosque of Murad I is, architecturally, to all 
intents a church, and that Sultan, for some years a pious 
recluse at Magnesia, was evidently determined on a collegi- 
ate foundation after the Christian pattern, and instructed the 
Greek architect, whom undoubtedly he employed, to design 
it as such. So we have in a spacious gallery, a sort of tri- 
forium, the cells of the mollahs who were to be the canons 
regular. The edifice, which is a very noble one, contains 
within its walls a medresseh (college), a remarkable if not 
a unique arrangement. The first six Ottoman Sultans, their 
wives and daughters, with twenty-six princes of the blood 
are buried at Broussa. We have had glimpses of the tombs 
of Osman and Orchan, of Mehemet I and Bayazid. This 
one of Murad I is the most monumental, as that of Mehemet 
I is the most beautiful. The tomb of Murad II is the 
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simplest. It is beneath a cupola in a rose garden. But the 
cupola is open to the sky, and grass grows on the grave, 
in fulfilment of the behest of that great sovereign, that the 
rain of Heaven might fall upon him. In the garden, cluster a 
number of tombs, among them that of Prince Djem, whose 
life was a romance and his death a tragedy — he was poisoned. 
Whether, during his sojourn in Italy, he became a Christian, 
is a point which has never been determined. To describe 
adequately the royal tombs would be far beyond the limits 
of this sketch. But are they not written in the book of 
Baedeker and the book of Murray? The tombs are the 
‘lions’ of Broussa. 

The traveller is sure to be taken to the Yeshil Jami, so 
called from the dominant colour of the tiles which line its 
walls — those priceless tiles, cloisonné with gold, incompar- 
able both in colour and design. The Green Mosque is cited 
by men of authority as the highest expression of Moslem art. 
On that he who writes is incompetent to pass an opinion; 
but he has felt the inexpressible beauty which never palls. 
Indeed, to realize it to the full, one must often go there and 
best, perhaps, when the sun is low, and the light, filtered 
through the jewelled windows, falls upon and consecrates 
the glowing walls. It would seem that the gracious loveli- 
ness of the place reflects the gentle character of its founder, 
whose name is handed down as Mehemet Chelebi-Mehemet, 
the Gentleman; so the forlorn, half-ruinous condition and 
forbidding aspect of its neighbour below the hill, portrays 
that of Bayazid, the Thunderbolt. Before quitting the sub- 
ject of mosques, a word as to that of Emir Sultan. He was 
not a Sultan at all, but a fakir or santon from Bokhara, who 
came here in the thirteenth century, and whose tomb, still 
held in veneration, is a place of pilgrimage. The building 
is not a century old. The former mosque was destroyed 
by earthquake. There are traces of it, and also of a far 
earlier edifice, marble fragments and granite columns lying 
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prone on the earth. An ancient temple or early church, for 
this hill has apparently been ever sacred. Modest elegance 
is the dominant note of the modern building. The two 
minarets are graceful, the ornament of the galleries being 
of unusual design, more flowing than is the wont of Moslem 
decoration. The tomb is across the marble court. It har- 
monizes with the tranquil environment. It might be an 
Indian shrine on its secluded hill. Approached by a broad 
ramp between lines of venerable trees, it stands in a quiet 
village. Although close to it, we see nothing of Broussa, 
except the leafy suburb below Yeshil Jami. Olympus 
looms overhead; the green plain with its peach orchards and 
mulberry groves is at our feet. The repose and dignity of 
the place seems to cast a spell over the inhabitants — the 
gentle old man in ample turban with flowing white beard © 
and the dreamy boy who accompany us to the mosque, and 
the two ancient dames who have tottered to the shrine. 
* %e % * * * 

Another aspect of Broussa life is that of the Khans. The 
counterpart of the inns of the past in Europe — wide portes- 
cochéres, roomy courtyards, surrounded by galleries on which 
open many chambers. They are ramshackle for the most 
part, unlike the monumental Khans one meets with on the 
main routes in Syria. Nevertheless there is one example 
of these in Broussa, Pirinj Khan, with its curiously carved 
gateway, massive walls, and arches, half ruinous, but still 
used. In and about the khans, we see the country folk. 
Broussa is the centre of an enormous agricultural district, 
through only one small portion of which runs the railway 
to Moudania. The bulk of the produce is brought into 
the city by creaking waggons, drawn by buffaloes, oxen, 
and horses. The people come in the yai/a-arabas, the barrel- 
shaped tilted carts of Anatolia. At the khan gate they 
unload their cargo of peasants, and often their wives and 
children, handsome ruddy girls, lithe boys with honest open 
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faces, clad in broad shalvars (baggy breeches) and short 
jackets, blue, high yellow boots, reaching to the knee, and 
voluminous waist shawls, red. The parents have hard-bitten, 
toil-worn faces, but no slouch — they are straight as darts. 
Among the townsfolk, the sturdiest element is the Tartar. 
When we say Tartar, we must not look for the facial type 
of Kalmuck or Kirghiz. They are intermixed and hardly 
to be distinguished from the Turks. Indeed, among the 
latter, Central Asia Turkman types recur pretty frequently. 
The Tartars, as everywhere, are laborious and enterprising. 
They are mostly to be found in the outskirts — on the plain 
or on the slopes above the town. They turn a barren patch 
into a garden in a surprisingly short time, engage in the 
minor industries and are a useful asset to the place. The 
Albanians, another foreign intrusion, stick to their national 
dress. The colony prospers, and one member of it is build- 
ing a fine house. Then there are the Rumeliot Turks from 
Europe — Kezanlik, Rasgrad, and even Bosnia. They are the 
refugees (mohajir), a quiet, inoffensive people, but not so 
successful as the Tartars and Albanians. The shoeblack 
boys are recruited from them. Some have set up small 
cafés in the bazaars, but all those we talked with would 
like to go back. A noticeable feature in Broussa as com- 
pared with Constantinople, is the freer intercourse between 
Christians and Moslem and the larger extent to which the 
latter engage in trade. In Stamboul, in the heart of a 
Turkish population, the general shopkeeper at the corner is 
sure to be Greek. In Broussa he is a Turk and sometimes 
he carries operations into the Christian quarter. Another 
point is the prevalence of oriental garb. European clothes 
have made some way, unfortunately, but the more graceful 
and sensible Eastern dress holds sway still. 
* * . * “ * 

These desultory notes must come to an end, though the 

writer knows that they are sadly incomplete. We have not 
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been inside a silk-mill, nor a cocoonery. There are one or 
two favourite haunts too, he would fain have shown — Teffe- 
rish with its twin giant planes; the groves of Ajemlar. And 
the Baths — the oldest watering-place, perhaps, in the world, 
except the sulphur baths of Tiberias by the Lake of Galilee 
—the Baths with their memories of Theodora and her 
retinue. An account of Broussa without its baths, is the 
play of Hamlet, omitting the part of the Prince of Denmark. 
But are not these, too, written in the book of Baedeker? 
Olympus, too, has been ignored. Olympus from which the 
pack-mules bring down the snow to cool our sherbet. 
Olympus from which come the trout of the lake high up 
on the second plateau, on which graze the descendants of 
the flock owned by Osman, which he left by will to his 
descendants — together with some good horses, a Koran, a 
robe, and a sword —all his possessions. Unvisited, too, are 
the graves of the illustrious dead. Statesmen, poets, scho- 
lars, theologians, jurists — the foremost men in the earliest 
and best days of the Ottoman nation, sleep their last sleep 
in Broussa, which, thereby, claims the veneration of all 
the Osmanli. We might linger, too, in a score of pleasant 
nooks outside the city, on the mountain or the plain. But 
we can only go to one, the Mahksen Bridge which spans 
the gorge above Gueuk Deré, whence we look down on 
the tops of the walnut trees, and the banks of the torrent, 
smothered with the large-leaved briony. Beyond the bridge, 
a huge rock shoulder, and the gorge becomes savage as it 
enters the domain of the mountain. Here is a café —a hut 
of reeds with a roof of vine, where we are served by a boy 
of gentle mien —a refugee from Rumelia — who sighs for 
the rose-garden of his native Kezanlik. This is our Ultima 
Thule. 
* * * * * * 

Let us take leave of Broussa at the point from which we 

started, Sed-Bashi. And let the hour be that of dawn. From 
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the ravine comes the murmur of the stream. The domes of 
the Green Mosque and the cypresses are faintly outlined. 
Suddenly, as by a stroke of magic, the domes are dove 
colour against the paling east. The cypresses are silhouetted 
against a sky of emerald. The plain is a sea of opalescent 
vapour, above which rise mountains steeped in purple haze. 
The ravine is still in shadow, but the stream takes on the 
patina of tarnished silver. Another touch of the magic wand 
— the east is aflame. Dome and minaret are rosy gold. The 
light quickens the sleeping plain. It is the Asia of Demeter, 
of immortal myths. And, here, we are looking on the Asia 
known to the Argonauts. For, behind that purple range, 
niched in the hidden gulf, is Ghemlek. And Ghemlek in 
the world’s youth was called Cius — that Cius whence Hylas 
was stolen away by the Nereids. 
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Running Through the Sporades 


TEAMING down the Gulf of Smyrna, how tiny the city 

looks against the vast shoulder of Takhtali, justifying 
its name of “Wooded’ by the dark belts of forest crowning 
its grey precipices. The city disappears as we pass through 
the channel which leads from the inner to the outer gulf. 
Above us are the Iwo Brothers, the twin peaks, whose 
graceful outlines are so conspicuous from the Smyrna quay. 
There is the rock pinnacle, the summit of the nearer one, 
up which we clambered one May morning. I shrink from 
counting the number of years ago. We were three—a 
Gaul, a Teuton, a Briton. Where is Jules? I know not. 
Rudolf sleeps yonder in the Protestant cemetery of Smyrna 
on the banks of the Meles. It was aloft there, clinging to 
the rock, I first felt a mountain wind. I can hear its awful 
diapason still, roaring through the gorge. But here we are, 
abreast of Vourla—the Clazomenz of old — famous for its 
big grapes. The town squats snugly amid mat green fig- 
trees, on the level strip between mountain and sea. On 
the other shore, in the flat that borders the Hermus, is 
Menemen — where the huge water-melons grow. I cannot 
see it, but I know it is there. Those gigantic water-melons — 
two of them made a camel-load, the country folk used to 
say — which oriental hyperbole would not be very wide of 
the mark, if a small donkey were substituted for the camel. 
There are the pyramidal heaps of salt from the salt-pans 
which mark the mouth of the Hermus, and faint in the 
distance is the shadowy crest of Sipylus, with its memories 
of Niobe. We pass the group of islets in the angle, where 
the gulf takes a northerly trend. That dim blur of houses 
far on the opposite shore is Phoccea, The sun sinks, and 
the world is a wondrous dream. Mountain, sea and sky are 
‘steeped in unearthly splendour. The twin peaks are ensan- 
guined. Wisps of light cirrus cloud, above them, are 
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gossamer gold. ‘Then the carmine fades; the peaks are grey. 
The daily miracle has happened; Heaven has kissed Earth. 
The headland of Karabounar frowns at the mouth of the 
gulf. We change our course to clear it; darkness falls, and 
Karabounar is naught to us but a winking light. 
Morning —a November morning in the Sporades. We 
have passed Chios and Samos in the night. Patmos, with 
its cloven outline, lies behind us to the north-west. Abeam 
is the Gulf of Mendelia, and beyond it, inland, the noble 
contour of Latmos, for all the world like a background in 
the pictures of the quattrocentists. Southward, the rugged 
mass of Cos rises boldly on the horizon — nearer to us, the 
peaks and pinnacles of Kalymnos. It is a rosy dawn — the 
rododaktulos eos of Homer — suffusing the eastern sky, tinge- 
ing the indented suramits above Miletus. Close to us are 
the Tragonisi—a group of rocks, weird, fantastic, black 
against the effulgence, for the sun is now up, and has turned 
the sea to cloth of gold. Nature, in a prankish mood, seems 
to have placed there those grotesque monstrous intrusions 
as a foil to the calm beauty of Latmos. In an hour, we are 
steaming between Cos and the mainland. Rounding a 
point of the latter, we open up the Gulf of Halicarnassus, a 
long, narrow inlet. There at its head is the town, shining 
white, between the intense ultramarine of the water and 
dark forest-clad hills. Turning round, we find ourselves 
close to the town of Cos, for our course takes us well in shore. 
A line of crenellated wall — Genoese or Venetian —is a bit 
of feudal Europe thrust into Hellas —a feature often recur- 
ring in these regions. Behind it, set in verdure, are houses 
and belfries and dwarf wind-mills —a cheerful note in the 
predominant nudity of the island. Seaward, Nisyros and 
Pilos stand out, sharp and jagged. We cross the mouth of 
the Gulf and approach the Cnidian promontory. Yes; there 
are those marvellous rocks, vermilion and emerald, honey- 
combed with caves, as we saw them years ago — as Herodotus 
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Running Through the Sporades 


must have seen them. Passing Cnidos with its background 
of lofty mountains, half hid in brooding clouds, we sight | 
Rhodes on the southern horizon. In a couple of hours we 
anchor in the harbour surrounded by bastions and towers, 
vestiges of the Knights. But on the way, we pass close 
under the high skyline of Symé, with white houses sparsely 
dotted high up the steep slope and a look-out tower on the 
loftiest crest. Not far away is Tilos, a wilderness of riven 
peaks, perhaps the most arresting in aspect of all the Spor- 
ades. We do not go ashore at Rhodes. We know the 
Street of the Knights and the rest. But Rhodes comes to us 
—or at least the Jewish portion of it—to tempt us with 
trinkets. The tobacco boxes of quaint patterns, gaily 
coloured, are a speciality of the island, and have the cachet 
of originality. They are gentle-mannered and not obtru- 
sive, the Jews of Rhodes. Like all the race, they are good 
linguists. How long they have been on the island, who 
can say? They have survived every change of rule there. 
Did we converse unwittingly with a descendant of the one 
who bought the Colossus, and turned it into bronze coin? 
At four we left Rhodes, and, alas, the Agean, on a course, 
east by south, for Syria. But it was the 30th November, 
so we did see the sunset behind a cloud hardly distinguish- 
able from the intense violet of the Rhodian mountains. 
The town on its low spit was a belt of smalt blue deepening 
to indigo where it vanished on the sea-line. But Cnidus 
put on hues indescribable —or, if at all, not in terms of 
pigments, but in those of flowers and gems — tender mauves 
and lilacs in infinite gradations — sapphire and amethyst 
and lapis lazuli. The light lingered longest on the snowy 
summits of Lycia, whose grandeur was a fitting climax to 
the witching beauty crowded into those twelve hours 
during which we had threaded our way through the Spor- 
ades. Those waters and those shores — the headlands and 
inlets of that south-western corner of Asia Minor, with its 
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embroidery of islands, — would be one of the world’s Edens, 
if Homer had never sung there, nor Herodotus written, 
nor Thales, nor Hippocrates, nor Anaximander thought, 
nor Glykon and Scopax breathed life into marble. It would 
have been favoured of the gods, if Endymion had never 
slept on Latmos. But, seeing how divine it is, it seems 
inevitable that such happenings should have come to it. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Cilicia Taurus and the Axylon 


Soret along the southern coast of Asia Minor one 
cannot help comparing it with the northern coast. The 
littoral of the Euxine is green and smiling, studded with 
villages, and wooded. In the neighbourhood of Kerassund 
especially, meadow, copse and hedgerow recall England. 
On the south, there is scarce a hamlet. The coast is high, 
but without the majesty of the Lycian peaks which we left 
behind at dawn. In the afternoon we were off Pamphylia, 
heavy clouds hiding the mountains and brooding in the 
valleys. The sunset was obscured by cloud, but through 
the rifts a rich yellow storm light tinged the waves. We 
passed Cape Anamour in the twilight. The most southerly 
point of Asia Minor had a gloomy grandeur that was for- 
bidding, a contrast to the most northerly point, the wooded 
headland of Sinope, girt about with dwellings, which I had 
seen, coming from the Caucasus, a few weeks before. Early 
next morning we sighted Cyprus, the fantastic peaks of the 
Kyrenian range silhouetted against the sky, reminding me 
of days in Kyrenia and the ruined abbey of Belpais, where a 
bare-footed honey-coloured Cypriote boy directed my atten- 
tion to a flying eagle, calling it-—as Homer did — aézos. 
But we were not bound to Cyprus, and in an hour or two 
cast anchor in the roadstead of Mersina, a bright little red 
and white town with snowy Taurus, a high skyline to the 
north. Ashore at seven, I sought the British Vice-Consul, a 
Greek who knew no English. His cavass served as inter- 
preter to the captains of British steamers. He could give 
no information about getting across the Taurus, but the 
French Consul was very helpful. He knew the country 
well. Needless to say, he was a Frenchman. Why France 
should be more careful than England in her choice of repre- 
sentatives I could never understand. In the case of Mersina, 
however, this was afterwards remedied and we were repre- 
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sented by a British officer. After making a few necessary 
purchases and an excellent lunch — pilaf and yaghoort and 
cutlets of mountain lamb sprinkled with dried herbs in a 
way I wish they would learn in Europe, I set off for Adana 
by rail. The line was built by English enterprise and the 
rolling stock was English, but there was not a single English- 
man on it. The Mersina-Adana railway had just been 
sold to the great German administration of the Anatolian 
Railway and a section of it was destined to form a part 
of the Bagdad line, just as the Scutari-Ismidt Railway, 
another English enterprise, already formed its first section. 
The Ottoman railway from Smyrna up the Meander Valley 
is still English. I forget whether it or the Scutari-Ismidt 
line was the first to be built in Asia Minor. 

But we were the pioneers of railway enterprise there, as 
we had been in Egypt as far back as 1842, before ever a 
line was laid in Germany. A Euphrates Valley line to the 
Persian Gulf had long been an English project; and before 
that, Colonel Chesney+ had taken a steamer in sections 


1 Francis Rawdon Chesney, who was born in 1789, lived before his time. 
In 1829 in Egypt he proved the Suez Canal to be feasible although Napo- 
leon’s surveyors had said it was not. M. de Lesseps said that it was on the 
strength of Chesney’s report that he was led to the enterprise, and in 1869 
he called Chesney the ‘father of the Suez Canal.’ But the Euphrates Valley 
route to India was Chesney’s pet scheme. In 1831 he explored it, and sounded 
and surveyed the river to the Persian Gulf, knowing no Arabic and frequently 
under fire from the Arabs. In 1835, after trying for it two years in England, 
he started again at the head of an expedition voted by Parliament. Steamers 
were carried in sections from the Bay of Antioch to Birejik, the nearest point 
of the Euphrates, 120 miles from the coast. He steamed down the river to 
the Persian Gulf and across to Bushire in 1836. ‘Twenty years later, 1856, 
the Euphrates Valley Railway scheme came on the apis. Chesney thoroughly 
surveyed the ground for the line across the Amanus range to the river, but the 
scheme was abandoned by Palmerston in deference to Napoleon III. In 
1862, Chesney, then aged 73, went out to Constantinople, and obtained a 
concession, but was again baflled by the hesitation of the British Government. 
In 1871, at the age of 82, still undaunted, he gave evidence before a Com- 
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across to the Euphrates on camels from the coast of Syria, 
and actually made the voyage on it to the Gulf, but his 
heroic endeavours met with rebuffs at the hands of the 
home Government. Cold water was thrown on his project 
by those in whose supreme interest it was to give it every 
encouragement. That a line through Asia Minor to the 
Euphrates was in his thoughts also, is almost certain, for 
he had explored the passes over the Taurus. Now, more 
than half a century afterwards, Germans had taken up the 
ideas of Englishmen, and supported vigorously by their 
Government, were carrying them into effect. Asia Minor, 
that link between East and West, was falling into their 
hands economically, and eventually would do so politically. 
The journey I am narrating took place in 1907. At Con- 
stantinople in 1912, German acquaintances made no secret 
of this. The country is virtually ours already, they said. 
My thoughts went back to Smyrna when, in 1873, another 
German acquaintance said to me, ‘Germany wants a colony. 
What better field for development than this magnificent 
Anatolia?’ The idea of the Bagdad Railway had not matured 
then, in the German mind, but the remark showed the 
tendency. However, ‘the best-laid plans of mice and men 
gang aft aglee.’ Neither my German friends nor I at Con- 
stantinople in 1912 could forecast the events of 1914 and 
their sequel. But one thing is pretty certain. Had it not 
been for those events, they, and not King Feisul, would 
have been in Mesopotamia now. 

At the twentieth mile from Mersina we passed Tarsus, 
and another 18 miles through the fat Cilician plain brought 
us to Adana and the Sihoon rolling turbid waters in full 
flood, beneath the towered fortress, a grim relic of the 


mittee of Parliament to examine the scheme, but died on January 30, 1872, 
before the report was made. His efforts were ineffectual, but none the less, 
he was a great Englishman, and one of the glories of the corps of Royal 
Engineers to which he belonged. 
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Middle Ages on a steep rock dominating the town. But the 
feature which struck me most was the bridge. It is said to 
have been made by Justinian. It may have been originally, 
but the pointed arches were surely Saracenic. It was a nar- 
row bridge and a crooked bridge, and looked too decrepit to 
withstand the flood which eddied through it, for the Sihoon 
at Adana is a broad and formidable river. The bridge 
spanned it by I forget how many arches, but a considerable 
number. It had an idiosyncrasy of its own. Perhaps it was 
the fact of its not being straight which lent it character. 
But the arresting feature lay in its passengers. An endless 
stream of people, camels, horses, mules, donkeys and oxen 
poured across it, as though Asia were emptying itself into 
Adana. For the crowd was purely Asiatic, and here one 
felt in touch with the far interior. The population of Adana 
itself is heterogeneous. Turk, Turcoman, Ansariyeh, Meta- 
wileh — these latter I recognized from those I had seen at 
Baalbek —I met even Afghans. These, I was told, were 
excellent gardeners. Armenians were many, Greeks few, 
and I saw no Europeans. But I forget. I did see one. 
Mr. Abbot, the head of the tobacco regie, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction. But Mr. Abbot, in the official 
stambouline and fez looked like a Turk, and though he 
spoke excellent French, knew no English. I believe there 
are also American missionaries at Adana, but I did not see 
them. The place was thoroughly oriental, and there were 
elements in the population that struck me as displaying 
signs of latent ferocity. The very next year, occurred the 
massacre of Armenians at Adana, and I was not much 
surprised when I read about it. I put up at a homely 
rambling hostelry, which was clean and provided excellent 
fare. Quails were abundant just then, and they were served 
spatch-cocked as only the Greeks know how to do it. The 
inn was Greek, of course. I am told that there are no Greeks 
in Asia Minor now. I do not think I would care to travel 
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there under those circumstances, though I see Sir William 
Ramsay has adventured again (1925) into the land which he 
knows better than does any other Briton. Adana is sur- 
rounded by gardens, in which grows a profusion of fruit and 
vegetables. The rich soil of the Cilician plain nourishes 
almost anything. The date ripens here, and the sugar cane 
is grown, not largely. Wheat, maize and cotton are the 
staple crops. I did not ask if they grew rice, though I 
think it would do well on the flat lands by the Gulf of 
Issus, beyond which we saw the blue outline of the Amanus 
range, the Syrian barrier. The untilled part of the plain 
stretching away to the Gulf was covered with low scrub, 
which we were told abounded with game, partridges, hares, 
and in the marshy tracts, woodcock, and that noble game 
bird, the francolin. In the thickets lurked wild boar, the 
greatest enemy of the farmer, capable of destroying a crop 
in a single night. Another depredator is the fox who, if not 
watched, commits havoc among the poultry and the vine- 
yards. For this reason, nearly all the inhabitants are 
sportsmen perforce. I was told that porcupine is very 
good eating, but he is wary and difficult to get. In the 
foot-hills of Taurus north of Adana the lynx, the leopard 
and the wolf prowl, and higher up the ibex. The hyzna 
and the jackal haunt populous neighbourhoods. 

After a night at Adana, I took the train back to Tarsus 
where I lodged in a modest clean Armenian house recom- 
mended to me by Mrs. Christie of the Missionary College. 
The principal, Dr. Christie, was away, but I browsed 
among his books, for his library contained nearly all the 
works touching on Cilicia. These missionary stations are 
oases in the wilderness. Only those who have travelled 
in these regions can appreciate their value, and the unob- 
trusive good work they do among the natives. Their work 
is educational and medical mainly, for it has long been 
recognized that religious propaganda to be of any effect, 
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must be preceded, by that. Hence it is that most of the 
missionaries are doctors. It was strange to speak English 
with some of the bright young Armenian students in this 
benighted spot, once the seat of a university which Strabo 
rated higher than Athens or Alexandria. It produced Zeno 
among others, and Augustus chose a tutor for his son 
Claudius from among its learned men, for Athenodorus 
was a native of Tarsus, and after spending the greater 
part of his life in Rome, returned there to die, an octo- 
genarian. Ihe Armenians are a considerable element in 
the population of Tarsus and many of them follow the 
occupation of St. Paul, for the closely woven goat-hair 
cloth used for tents is still a staple industry. I was shown 
the sights, the great earthwork popularly known as the 
tomb of Sardanapalus with about as much right to the title 
as the alleged font of St. Paul. The Roman arch, called St. 
Paul’s Gate, is a fine architectural relic, but what pleased 
me most were the cascades of the Cydnus. The cave sepul- 
chres show that this is not the original course of the river. 
It is not the Cydnus up which came the galley with sails 
of purple silk, and propelled by silver oars, bearing Cleo- 
patra to her first interview with Antony. But it is very 
picturesque, winding through the teeming orchards east 
of the melancholy little town around which surge august 
memories, Assyrian, Persian, Greek, Roman, Saracenic. 
Alexander swooped down on it in a single day from the 
pass of Taurus, and nearly died through bathing in the 
chill waters of the Cydnus. In a later age Frederick Bar- 
barossa did die here through the same imprudence. Xeno- 


1 It was the Emperor Julian who turned the stream. Its banks are lined 
with open-air cafés and the immense orchards which surround Tarsus teeming 
with fruit. When I saw them, the pomegranates were in bloom, the scarlet 
petals of the hue of red sealing-wax contrasting with the creamy orange 
blossom. Ancient vines clinging to high trees were a feature. Mounds of 
apricots, loquats and cucumbers awaited transport. 
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phon came here, and Cicero some centuries later. Some- 
thing over a thousand years later still, came Godfrey and 
Tancred. One might fill a page or two by cataloguing 
momentous happenings at Tarsus. One comes persistently 
into my mind which links Tarsus with Kent. Leon, the 
last King of Armenian Cilicia, came to England and was 
entertained by Richard II who was keeping Christmas at 
Eltham. But Leon did not come to keep Christmas. His 
kingdom beset by Turkish hordes, he sought help. The 
Armenians had fought for us in the crusades, but Western 
Europe was sick of crusading, and the king pleaded in vain. 
The last Armenian kingdom fell and Europe looked on, as 
it looked on in recent years at the destruction of the Arme- 
nian nation. Are there any Armenians in Tarsus now, I 
wonder? The last one I saw was at starting — the little boy at. 
the café with his swinging tray, almond-eyed, rosy-cheeked. 
Was he sacrificed in the holocaust? 

Through the good offices of Mrs. Christie, I obtained the 
right sort of conveyance and the right driver, a long lean 
Anatolian from across Taurus. The most comfortable 
journey I ever had was lying back on a mattress and pillow 
in that araba. The road was good all through. We crossed 
the bridge at the cascades of the Cydnus, and at the first 
station on the line east of Tarsus, turned north and faced 
the snowy wall 10,000 feet above the sea. At Tash Ovasi, 
about 18 miles from Tarsus, we began to ride through 
undulating hills with opei grassy valleys. Then the hills 
grew higher and they were wooded with oak, cedar, fir 
and plane. There were villages here too, and tillage, and 
in front, on a height, a ruined castle. At Mazar Oluk we 
rested the horses. We had risen 2,000 feet, and the rich 
Cilician plain lay below us stretching to the sea. Then the 
rock changed to sandstone in symmetrical masses, like 
clusters of organ pipes. I had read about these in Ains- 
worth’s account of his journey with Colonel Chesney, and _ 
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I got out of the araba to look for the giant fossil oysters, 
a foot and a half broad, which he mentions, but I did not 
know where to look, for I saw none. Then we wound 
slowly up a glen, the banks covered in profusion with hy- 
drangeas. We were now following a stream which babbled 
beneath a roof of myrtle, laurel and ilex scrub. Tall planes 
rose from its bed. In addition to the hydrangeas were 
other flowers, the only ones I knew were the cyclamens 
and rock roses which grew in masses. But there was a 
spiked flower, a sort of lupin, and another which to me 
seemed a species of orchid, curiously marked. We had, by 
now, lost sight of the plain in the windings of the glen. 
The character of the scenery was changing. Naked rocks 
became more frequent, and we passed beneath precipices 
whose tops were fringed with pines, black against the 
expanse of snow above. 

Shortly, we came to a wayside Kafé-Khané on the east 
bank of the stream, where we halted for the night. This I 
learned afterwards was Aly Begir, 2,700 feet above sea- 
level. The stream we were following was accessible here, 
purling over a pebbly bed between shelving banks. The 
temperature was delightful after the sweltering heat of 
the plain. Overhanging the stream was a rude platform 
on piles with a pole at each corner and a scanty roof of 
branches of trees and scrub. Here I made myself com- 
fortable on my mattress. I wanted no blanket in spite of 
the altitude. It was June and there was a moon, so there 
was no darkness. It was not lonely. All night long, strings 
of camels padded silently with hushed bells. Once 
the Bagdad post jingled by. Perhaps a dozen mounted 
Tartars with saddle-bags and slung rifles. Silent, at a 
swinging trot, without haste, without rest, they passed 
into the night. I do not know how often they changed 
horses. They were going north and the men would finish 
their course at Eregli, whence the mails would go on to 
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Constantinople by train. Before the opening of the Ana- 
tolian railway, they rode all the way to Konia probably, 
where they were relieved by other Tartars. They had started 
at Adana, taking over the mails there from the riders who 
had come from Aleppo. Then came four men on foot, 
Indians in peaked turbans and tight calico trews. These 
were challenged by the guards in a low voice — Whence? 
Whither? and passed on. None of the passers-by stayed at 
the Kafé-Khané for refreshment. In fact, I believe the 
cafeji was asleep. He was up betimes in the morning, and 
after a wash in the stream, a cup of his fragrant brew was 
grateful. I slept fitfully, but woke quite refreshed with the 
buoyant feeling one has after a night in mountain air. I had 
half hoped that a leopard or a lynx would come down to 
the stream to drink. I have an inkling that hope would 
have turned to fear if one of those great cats had put in an 
appearance. But I had no opportunity of putting it to the 
test. The only feline was a playful kitten. I saw and heard 
nothing else except the call of night-birds. Leopards and 
bears are not rare in the Taurus, but when they are thirsty, I 
suppose they know where to find water in more secluded 
spots than a frequented pass. The stars through the brush- 
wood roof grew pale, the gibbous moon dropped behind 
the cliff, the golden sheen changed to grey, then rose colour, 
a faint breeze whispered in the trees, there was twittering 
of birds, and the Khanji said his prayers on the flat roof 
of the shieling. 

The gorge grew narrower and its walls loftier after 
our halt. 1 walked most of the way to save the horses, 
for the ascent was steep. We crossed the stream by bridges 
five times, until we were confronted by a sheer wall of 
rock some 1,500 feet high. From it issued the stream 
by a narrow chink. Still following the west bank, the 
road entered the cleft, a perpendicular rock on the left, 
the steep bank of the torrent on the right. This was the 
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Cilician Gates, about 100 yards in length. A Latin inscrip- 
tion cut in the rock, bearing the name of Hadrian, pro- 
claimed it as the frontier of Cilicia. We could see no 
opening at the other end, owing to the mountains over- 
lapping. But turning through this, we came on a rather 
steep stony plateau, dotted with fir trees and clothed with 
sparse scrub of prickly oak. In an hour we reached level 
ground, some 4,500 feet above the sea. The altitude of 
the ‘Gates’ is somewhat less, about 3,740. This is the sum- 
mit level of the pass, although our road took us over higher 
ground later. This plateau is the Tekir, from which a 
gently sloping glen led us into an oval depression about 
five miles long by three in the widest part, and girt about 
by mountains. This is the Podandus of old. It has preserved 
the name under the form Bozanti. There is a ruined khan 
which some antiquarians judge to occupy the site of the 
inn Panhormos, mentioned by ancient travellers. We passed 
a round fort here, built by Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, who 
held the country from 1832 to 1840, the last of the con- 
querors, whose name is legendary. The people attribute 
everything to him, even buildings raised centuries before 
his time. Frowning above Bozanti stands Avasha Kalessi, 
a castle of black stone — medieval. I did not go up to it, but 
travellers who have done so tell of inscribed crosses left 
by the crusaders. It is certain that Godfrey and Bohemund 
’ passed through the ‘Gates’ and it is certain also that Alex- 
ander did, or he could not have reached Tarsus in so short 
a time. The route taken by Cyrus is a matter of dispute. 
There are six paths across Taurus and three river clefts. 
The Chakut Soo, a tributary of the Sihoon, flows through 
the Vale of Bozanti and disappears in one of the clefts a 
little to the east of the ‘Gates.’ Sir William Ramsay, 
basing his argument on Xenophon’s account, indicates 
this as the most probable route of the Ten Thousand. 
Xenophon says they descended into a large plain and that 
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it was four days’ march to Tarsus. This is inconsistent 
with a passage through the ‘Gates’ by which the distance 
is nothing like so great. The Chakut disappears into a 
hole shortly after it enters the cleft and flows under- 
ground for 300 yards. The path follows the mountain 
slope. It is much more difficult than the way through the 
‘Gates.’ Little was known about it when I was there, but 
some years later that was the route chosen by the engineers 
of the Bagdad Railway, probably as being more direct and 
avoiding the ascent from Bozanti to the ‘Gates.’ Some 
idea of the difficulty and costliness of the undertaking may 
be formed from the fact that in a section of 30 miles there 
were 11 miles of tunnels, many cuttings, one of which was 
2 miles long, many embankments and bridges over ravines, 
some of them on piers of masonry 100 feet high. The line 
joined the Mersina-Adana railway half-way between the 
latter and Tarsus. Four years after I traversed the Vale of 
Bozanti, this stupendous work was completed, though 
there was not a sign nor a thought of it then. My mind 
was running on that letter of Cicero’s to Atticus, ‘camp- 
ing five days at Cybistra, I learned that the Parthians 
were threatening Cilicia, so I made a forced march through 
the Tauripylae. I reached Tarsus on the sth October. 
Then I hurried to Amanus. For a few days I camped at 
the very spot near Issus where Alexander had camped 
against Darius. He was rather a better general than you or 
I —haud paulo melior quam aut tu aut ego.’ How close to us 
seems the writer; yet it was in the Autumn of 51 B.c. that 
he passed along this Vale of Bozanti, with its glades of oak 
and fir, among which the caravans were resting. Surely 
Cicero must have met people like these camel drivers. 
They have not changed. There was an almost uninterrupted 
procession of strings of camels all bound for the ‘Gates’ 
and thence to the coast. We were rarely out of earshot 
of the music of their bells, the silvery tinkle of the head- 
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bells and the deeper note — the mellow g/ou glou of the bell 
suspended from the neck. Twenty miles from the ‘Cilician 
Gates’ we came to Ak Keupru (White Bridge), a notable 
spot. In 1839 it was the frontier between Egyptian and 
Turkish territory, and had it not been for the European 
Powers the victory of Ibrahim Pasha at Nejib would have 
brought his army to the Gates of Constantinople. Von 
Moltke, whose laurels were to be gained 30 years later, was 
here on the losing side. He was in charge of the Turkish 
artillery. By the way, some of the best descriptions of the 
country are contained in his letters to his sister. I walked 
up to the mighty spring which rushes out in a dark torrent 
from the base of a precipice. The other of less volume, rises 
below the bridge, where their waters mingle. Bozanti 
was the most beautiful spot I had encountered, but the 
scenery beyond Ak-Keupru was the most sublime. We 
started in a gorge, the south wall of which rose sheer or 
rather overhanging, for at least 1,000 feet, splashed with 
orange and crimson and silver grey lichen. The road was a 
continual ascent, and on the west, the stern bare ravine 
studded with rocks like giant idols was bordered by snowy 
crests. The Chakut boiled below in a deep chasm. At 
Chifteh Khan, it was joined by another stream running 
like a silver ribbon down a pretty valley. Before this, we 
passed the forked road coming from Nigdeh and I knew that 
the site of Tyana was not far off, and that we were probably 
on or close to that of Colonia Faustiniana, founded by 
Marcus Aurelius in memory of his wife Faustina who died 
here on a journey. It was known as Faustinopolis, for Greek 
ousted Latin everywhere in Roman Asia. At length we 
came to Ulu Kishla, at the eastern end of a plateau, a large 
building and looking new, though dating from early 
Turkish times and deserted. We had reached our highest 
point, 4,840 feet; the other end of the slope is higher, 
5,440 feet, and forms the watershed. 
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Nothing flows south after this. Here, I passed the night 
in the araba. It was the end of the great pass; we had 
crossed the broad back of Taurus. Behind us rose the 
snow-capped wall through a gap in which we had passed. 
Before us lay Cappadocia, the eastern extremity of the great 
plateau of the Axylon, like a sea, from which rose the 
cone of Argaeus, 13,000 feet in air, far to the north-east, 
marking the position of Caesarea. We had changed the 
climate as well as the scene. During the long rest at Ulu 
Kishla I inhaled deep draughts of the dry invigorating air, 
grateful after the hot moist atmosphere of Cilicia. It was 
here I met the only fellow-traveller with whom I exchanged 
a word, beyond salutation. He was a lieutenant in the 
Turkish army, to whom fortune had apparently not been 
kind, for he was grey and apparently on the far side of 
fifty. He was ordered to Acre, about which I was able to 
tell him something, for he had never been in Syria. He 
was travelling in a tilted waggon with his wife and family, 
— the only member of which I saw was a little son of twelve, 
whom he said he would like to send to England, for his own 
country was no good. Our conversation was in English of 
which the lieutenant had a fair knowledge. He had evidently 
lived among the English at Constantinople, and wore the 
Crimean medal with the bust of Queen Victoria in relief. It 
was an odd rencontre up in the Taurus. I have often recalled 
it since. The old soldier had. an honest, kindly face. If it 
were an index of character it was sufficient reason for the 
poor fortune, betrayed by his rank and old frayed uniform. 
Our horses, refreshed, raced down the grassy slopes. We 
halted for a few minutes at a Turcoman camp of well-built 
huts of reeds where we drank milk brought to us by tall 
strong blue-eyed youths with fair hair and skins as white as 
the milk they lived on. Soon after this, we reached level 
ground and suddenly bumped over something which 
turned out to be the metals of the Bagdad railway. The 
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single track, over ‘which travellers one day would pass on 
the way to India, was completely grass-grown. The ends 
of the last metals protruded from the raised bank. This 
was Bulgurlu marked by a single building. Traffic ceased 
at Eregli. The station was in sight—a palatial building 
solitary on the plain. We drove there, left the baggage, and 
in half an hour were in the town of Eregli, — the Heracleia 
Cybistra where Cicero told Atticus he had encamped. 

At Eregli I bade good-bye to my excellent driver. We 
had seen the last of the guards at Ulu Kishla. I forgot to say 
that at Tash Ovasi, where the foot-hills rise from the 
Cilician plain, two zaptiehs, armed with repeating carbines, 
joined us. This escort kept with the araba all through the 
Taurus — not the same men. They were changed at the 
various guard-houses on the road. I did not always know 
when, but I used to see new faces. 

Of Eregli I have not much to tell. I had a comfortable 
sleep on a divan in an airy room over the gate of the inn. 
One incident | remember. Walking along a road lined with 
willows I suddenly perceived a little girl peeping at me from 
among the boughs. When she found that she was discovered 
she came down and-her example was followed by others. 
Every willow was populated. The children scrambled down 
and took up a safer position in the peach trees in their 
parents’ orchards. Turkish manners bade them hide, and 
feminine curiosity insisted on having a good look at the 
Frank, a rara avis to them. Their merry laughter showed 
that they enjoyed the humour of the situation. Another 
incident was the Maltese store-keeper. He had followed 
the railway-makers, whose work had stopped short at 
Eregli for some reason I now forget. He came to seek me 
at the inn and finding that I was an Englishman addressed 
me in my own tongue. He was anxious to know if the works 
would be continued. I told him I did not know, but from 
what I had heard at Constantinople I was pretty sure that 
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they would be. He took it for granted that I knew all about 
it and blessed me fervently. His trade had vanished, for 
Eregli had no interest either in bottled beer or canned 
provisions. The works were continued, as we know, and 
I hope the Maltese made his fortune. So it happened 
that for once in my life I was an object of popular interest 
first and then a deus ex machina. 

I rode over to Ivreez along a road made home-like by a 
profusion of dog-roses and a less familiar, but lovely, yellow 
briar rose. My object, of course, was to see the famous 
stelé carved on the face of a rock, which I need not describe, 
well known as it is through photographs in works dealing 
with vestiges of the Hittites, that once powerful nation 
which played a great part in the past, whose tongue still 
puzzles philologists. By the stream which gushes from the 
base of the rock was a café of which I do not remember 
to have read a description. It consisted of two poplar 
trees to which clung an old vine whose leaves and tendrils 
formed the roof. The only artifice about the establishment 
was in the grass mat, the three stones which formed the 
hearth, and the four rush-bottomed stools. The latter 
articles were dispensed with in another café I called to 
mind, where the seat was a bank of turf, bordered with 
flowers, and the roof, the bough of a great walnut tree. 
I remember another with a roof of woodbine trained on 
reeds, and another roofed with ivy, wrestling with an ancient 
cypress. Still another, distinct in memory, was a venerable 
plane, young perhaps when the Crusaders camped in the 
valley. In its vast fork was a platform approached by a 
ladder leaning against the rugged knotted trunk. 

The next day I started for Konia by rail. Taking a rail- 
way ticket seemed a very dull proceeding after the araba 
and the zaptiehs and the Turcomans. The scenery too was 
not so inspiring as the Taurus—mile after mile of treeless 
levels. I knew then why the Greeks called the plateau 
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Axylon — woodless: It was midsummer, and as we were 
over 3,000 feet above sea-level, the temperature was 
delightful. The country was an endless garden of 
wild flowers, sheets of larkspur, corn-flower, spiraea, 
sweet sultan, candy-tuft, mignonette, and yellow fox- 
glove. What it could be like in winter I gathered 
from the frequent refuges we passed, — earthwork butts, 
rectangular with the butt end facing north to shelter the 
shepherd and his flock from the driving snow and the icy 
blast, sweeping, unrestrained, over the vast harbourless 
expanse. The line makes a great bend to touch Karaman, 
the ancient Laranda. At the station of Karaman were 
two boys, each a perfect type of the races there — one 
round-faced, fair, phlegmatic, with narrow eyes, the other 
with dark skin and eyes, oval face and straight nose. He 
was Laranda of the Greeks, the other was Karaman of the 
Turks. We reached Konia in the evening and the brand- 
new station hotel, with its waiters black-coated, with 
serviette, and ever open palm, a foretaste of the civilization 
which the great German Administration was beginning to 
introduce into Asia Minor. This was not the Konia I had 
come to see, and it was a mile from the town, in the centre 
of which I found quarters next morning with the never 
failing Greeks, who reminded me that Konia was Iconium. 
I saw marble fragments, vestiges of Iconium, relics of 
buildings that St. Paul may have seen when they were new. 

But it is Konia the Capital of the Seljuk Sultans that is 
most in evidence. That is in fragments also, but enough 
remains to show the influence of Persia and India which 
inspired Seljuk arts, as in the Hall of the Palace of Sultan 
Ala-ed Din. The numerous medressehs, more or less in a 
state of decay, reminded me that Konia was once a seat of 
Mussulman learning and a religious centre, counting no 
less than 10,000 dervishes and students among its popu- 
lation. One thing, however, preserves its pristine beauty, 
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the tekkeh or monastery of the Mevlevi, the great order 
known popularly as the Dancing or Whirling Dervishes — 
from the ceremony called the sema, which is one of the sights 
that visitors are taken to see at Constantinople. It is not 
public at Konia which has been the headquarters of the 
Order since its foundation by the poet Jellal-ud-Din, who 
is styled Mevlana (Our Lord), whence the term Mevlevi. 
The sema is not dancing in the proper sense of the word. 
It consists in whirling round and round rapidly, the leader 
in the centre, the others moving round him, each spinning 
the while in a double movement, like planets in their orbit 
round the sun. This continues until exhaustion and the 
ecstasy which it is the object of the ceremony to induce. 
I do not pretend to understand the psychology of this. 
All I know is that the Mevlevi are not stupid people. 
They are not bigoted Mohammedans, but widely tolerant 
in their opinions, and this attracts Mohammedans of culture 
to them. Here again is the influence of Persia through 
the Sufi philosophical interpretation of Islam. That they 
are held in great consideration is evident from the fact 
that it was the right and privilege of the General of the 
Order to gird each new Sultan with the sword of Osman, 
which is tantamount to our Coronation. He came from 
Konia to Constantinople for that purpose. Now there is 
no Sultan and no Khalif, but I make bold to say there are 
Mevlevi and will be as long as Islam lasts. I lived for two 
years at Constantinople in a house, the property of the 
Order, and so I came in contact with the Head of the 
tekkeh which is situated at Pera. He counted many Euro- 
peans among his friends, was a freemason, and greatly 
respected. But let us get back to the sekkeh at Konia. | 
have a memory of grave courteous old gentlemen, wearing 
the high kalpak and the brown robe of their order, seated 
at their doors or tending their flowers in the quad, which 
had no shaven lawn, but a flagged pavement round the sedi/ 
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or fountain in the centre. Before every doorway leading to 
the set of chambers, was a garden surrounded by a low 
palisade. Each plot evinced the taste of its owner. Some 
were masses of roses, others were filled with rosemary and 
lavender. The life seemed to be similar to that of the 
Carthusians among the Christian orders, individual on its 
domestic side, common only in religious functions. The 
building itself is an example of Saracenic art at its zenith. 
Its exquisite canopy work, the salient feature of Saracenic 
ornament, is superb. It outvies the best in Cairo and 
Damascus. Stamboul has nothing to rival its rich and 
intricate arabesques. But the crowning feature is that 
which gives the zekkeh its popular name of the Blue Mosque, 
the incomparable blue of the tiles of the cupola which sur- 
mounts the tomb of the founder. That glorious colour 
flashes upon one at once, and dwells in the memory. The 
cupola dominates Konia, not by its size for that is modest, 
but by its supreme beauty. It commands our attention 
when we approach the city, and certainly it is the last thing 
we gaze upon when we leave it. The interior of the mosque 
tomb is unique in my experience of Moslem fanes. It does 
not strike the beholder with awe by its majestic proportions, 
like the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem. It would not be 
just to call it darogue, although there is a profusion, perhaps 
barbaric, of costly ornament, silver doors, jewelled lamps, 
rare tiles and precious fabrics. The dominant impression 
upon me was the feeling that I was in a church. I looked 
amid the dim mysterious splendour for the high altar, but 
found only the draped tomb, flanked by huge tapers. Yet 
here, I fancied lay one secret of the power of the dervishes. 
The poetry, the emotion, the pathos which orthodox Islam, 
rigidly puritanical, denies, they supply. They alone use 
musical instruments in worship, albeit only flutes, and the 
fragrance of incense lingered in the mosque as I entered it. 
But that is not all the secret. They appeal also by their 
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enlightened views to the intellectual minority. The most 
learned and broad-minded Mussulman it has been my 
privilege to know, the late Sheikh Jamal-ed-Din el Afghani, 
was affliliated to one of the Dervish orders — the Bektashi 
I think. This is the case with many Moslem who are not 
content with the bigoted obscurantism of the orthodox. 
They bear no outward marks of membership in dress or 
manners, but subscribe to the tenets and practise the rule 
of life and conduct. 

I was interested in the type of people here in the heart of 
Anatolia. Three-fourths of the population of Konia are 
Mussulmans. The rest are Christians, chiefly Armenians, 
and Jews. There is a Greek colony of ancient date at 
Silleh, 3 miles from the city. The Turks here are of a 
peculiar type, with oval faces, almond-shaped eyes, with a 
frank and pleasing expression, and a touch of dreamy 
placidity. This may be the true type of Ottoman Turk, but 
even in Asia Minor perhaps less than a third of the “Turks’ 
are of unmixed blood. The boys are engaging and well- 
mannered, and for the most part fair. Of the women and 
girls one does not see enough to judge. The manner of life is 
simple and largely pastoral, even in the city. If you happen 
to walk about sunset in the narrow lanes of which the place 
is mainly composed, you will meet any number of cows, 
each with a bell. They are in charge of nobody, and they 
come of their own accord from the pastures to be milked. 
Nearly every family keeps a cow at home. How they find 
the right house in a town of 50,000 inhabitants I cannot 
tell. The boys told me they hardly ever make a mistake. I 
saw them frequently stop at a door and low gently for 
admittance. The door was opened and in they went. It 
would be an error to suppose they occupy a room in the 
dwelling. All the doors are portes-cochéres leading into a 
yard where presumably there is a stable. 

My short stay at Konia was made very pleasant to me by 
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military Consuls still. He was a mine of information on the 
interior of the little known Axylon, had ridden over the 
greater part of it, and pointed out the errors and guess- 
work of Kiepert’s map. I had been in Arabia and was glad 
to meet the nephew of the author of Arabia Deserta. The 
charming hospitality of Colonel and Mrs. Doughty Wylie 
is the most pleasant memory of my journey. They established 
a hospital in 1912-13 at Constantinople for the wounded 
Turkish soldiers. I saw the hospital in one of the buildings 
of the Old Seraglio, but to my regret they were both away 
at the time. I was destined to meet the Colonel later. It 
was at Mitylene in 1915. He reminded me that I had taken 
some rat-traps from Konia to drop at a wayside station for 
the son of Sir William Ramsay, a naturalist, who wanted 
them, not for catching rats, but for some of the small fauna 
of the country. Sir William was then excavating the 
site known as the Thousand and One Churches, the result 
of which he published later. Colonel Doughty Wylie left 
Mitylene next morning for the Dardanelles. Two days 
afterwards came the news that he was killed at the landing 
at Cape Hellé. He died, though in fair fighting, at the 
hands of the people for whom he had done so much — the 
irony of Fate. The loss was irreparable to all who knew 
him. 

From Konia I had more of the level plateau with isolated 
mountain masses on the horizon rising from it like islands 
from a sea. It was a green flowery land, the lovely blue of 
the salvia was the dominant note, interspersed with delicate 
mauve and bright yellow mallows; for the most part treeless, 
with squat huts of stone far apart and wells with beams which 
reminded me of the shadoofs of Egypt; black dots which 
were buffaloes ploughed patches in the waste. It was a relief 
at Ak-Shehir to see trees and white arrowy minarets, and a 
reedy lake, rose bushes, white and yellow iris and meadow- 
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sweet, with a background of green mountains. Fields of 
tulip-like white poppies told us we were approaching Afioun 
Kara Hissar — Afioun means opium. Presently we sighted 
a bold crag, castle-crowned, rising sheer — the Kara Hissar — 
black castle-—the brown roofs of the town bristling with 
minarets at its foot. Then through rolling downs to His- 
sanié and Leyen, grass and lichened rocks with holes 
through them —a country gnome-haunted — the region of 
the Phrygian tombs. At sunset we reached Duever, some 
4,500 feet high —snow-streaked mountains to the left. 
In the gloaming, a pastoral —a boy clad in jacket of the 
superb Anatolian blue, with red sash, brown shalvars 
and woollen socks, leading a pair of white oxen, a man 
ploughing, a horseman, and girls at a well. At Alayan 
it was dark. Then came an uncomfortable night in a 
populous bed at Eski-Shehir — and on again next morning 
through a country which grew more broken as we advanced, 
a moorland country bright with patches of broom. Then 
a sudden descent into a land of walnut and chestnut forests, 
interspersed with pasture, through a cafion tapestried with 
creepers, choked with a tangle of briar and bramble and 
elder, by villages of wooden houses and orchards where 
huge cherry trees overtopped the peaches and apricots. 
The stations were frequent and boys with noses freckled 
like a swallow’s egg came to sell us big juicy cherries and 
rosy peaches for a sum ridiculously small. We had left 
the empty desolate spaces of the Axylon behind. 
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i ere was a little Junta up at Argyrocastro, composed of 
certain gentlemen who were discontented with the de- 
limitation of the frontier between Albania and Epirus. The 
chief of the cabinet was M. George Zographos, the only one 
who had family ties in the region. He pointed out to me a 
spot on the mountain wall on the other side of the flat floor 
of the Drina Valley, where his father was born. An Epirote 
by descent, he was born at Constantinople and his upbring- 
ing was in Paris, where his father Christaki Zographos, the 
eminent Constantinople banker, resided. Count Romas who 
had charge of military affairs, was from Zaute. Titles are 
still borne in the Ionian Islands, though nowhere else in the 
Greek dominions. There also was M. Carapanos, who had 
been in the Greek Diplomatic Service. His English was as 
perfect as the French of his two colleagues above named. 
These were the most prominent members of the movement 
which was in opposition to the Athenian Government of M. 
Venizelos. There were others, an Archbishop from Parga 
was one, but most vivid in my memory is M. Parmenides, in 
manner as well as in language, indistinguishable from an 
Englishman. It is needless to go into the details of the points 
in dispute — the town of Koritza figured largely among them 
— but when it is stated that the date was April, 1914, it will be 
understood that they wereoverwhelmed in the giganticevents 
which were close upon us, and of which none of us at Argy- 
rocastro had the faintest inkling. A body of volunteers had 
been raised and there was skirmishing with the Albanians up 
at Leskoviki and elsewhere. Among them, I found an old 
friend, M. Karvounis of the Hestia, the most literary of the 
Athenian dailies. Karvounis was an Ithacan, a Greek stylist, 
with a thorough knowledge of English, who had translated 
some of Shelley, and was engaged on A/astor when caught up 
by the war fever in 1912. In 1914, he was an enthusiastic 
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soldier. I met him again in Athens in 1920. M. Zographos 
and Count Romas both passed away some years ago. M. 
Carapanos figured prominently in the stormy events of the 
last years of the reign of King Constantine. The political 
questions which brought me to Argyrocastro were soon to be 
dwarfed into microscopic proportions by the advent of Arma- 
geddon, but the place and people remain clear on the retina 
of memory. There is the picturesque figure of Bolas, for in- 
stance — a survival of an extinct type, the klephts of song and 
story. Bolas used to come and go at will among the volun- 
teer troops. His white fustanella, red bonnet and heavy blue 
tassel, his arsenal of antique pistols, and ivory handled yata- 
ghan in its richly chased silver sheath protruding from his 
waistband, his gold cross pendanton his breast like a bishop’s 
pectoral, were ubiquitous. Not much of an asset in modern 
warfare, Bolas was welcome as a moral force. Perhaps he 
survives in some mountain shieling still, but I do not think 
this generation will look upon his like again. Going about 
Argyrocastro was like climbing ladders; the narrow ways 
were frequently only slightly out of the perpendicular. The 
one in which I lived was a sort of staircase with groins at six 
feet intervals formed of stones set edgeways against which 
one planted one’s foot square and firm, the only means of 
avoiding toppling over and rolling to the bottom. The castro 
dominates Argyrocastro, a coronal of towers and crenellated 
curtains on the apex of a crag, enclosing an enceinte within 
which, to my surprise, I found, lying here and there, guns 
and mortars bearing the mark of the broad arrow and the 
monogram G.R. Why these came to this remote Albanian 
fortress I only learned afterwards. How they were got up to 
it baffles me still. Their presence bore silent witness to a 
half-forgotten incident of British history. The Treaty of 
Campo Formio in 1797, gave the Ionion Islands to the 
French Republic. Napoleon annexed them in 1807. Alli 
Pasha made a treaty of alliance with him, but, piqued by the 
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French incursions on the mainland and their refusal to cede 
to him the Ionian Islands, he broke with them and actually 
drove them out of Prevesa. The English did not occupy 
Corfu until 1814, but Sir John Oswald had already taken 
Zante, Cephalonia and Cerigo in 1809, and Ali thought it 
worth while to play off the English against the French. So 
pourparlers were entered into at Yanina, in 1808, and on the 
gth February, 1809, the Topaze and the transport Western 
landed at Prevesa 14 field-guns with carriages and harness, 
16 garrison guns, 4 mortars, 1,200 bombs, 9,000 balls, 50 
cases of saddles and other munitions. Some of these guns 
were evidently taken to Argyrocastro and there they are to 
this day. The 4 mortars I counted. What use, if any, was 
ever made of them I know not, but Ali Pasha evidently 
attached importance to the position, for in 1814, just a cen- 
tury before my visit, he had hundreds of men at work on the 
fortress. ‘The British negotiations with Ali Pasha were the 
indirect cause of Byron and Hobhouse visiting him. They 
came from Malta to Prevesa in the brig-of-war Spider, one of 
the victualling ships for British troops at Parga and other 
points on the coast. They landed on the 19th September, 
1809. The old despot counted on British aid to rid himself 
of French intrusion, and made much of any Englishman he 
encountered. Hence the lavish entertainment at Tepelen, 
immortalized in Childe Harold. Standing on one of those 
British guns which were landed a few months before Byron’s 
arrival, I could descry Tepelen on a mountain spur, a dozen 
miles away to the north. It was ashiny white patch like other 
villages scattered over the mountains. I did not visit Tepe- 
len, the native place of Ali and the scene of his boyish ex- 
ploits, but I was told that the rambling old palace which he 
built in later years, and the scene of the Byronic festivities, 
was aruin. Argyrocastro cannot have changed much since 
those two notable travellers —ces sot-disant milords, as the 
envious Pouqueville called them — passed through it on their 
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way to Tepelen. They must have seen the castle frowning 
above them. I wonder if they went up to it. Byron’s infirm- 
ity would hardly allow him to do so on foot, and though he 
was in the habit of riding up the staircase of the Palazzo Lan- 
franchi at Pisa, it is doubtful if he would have ventured on 
these steeps, bold horseman though he was. 

The mountain scenery hereabouts would probably make 
the fortune of an hotel in Western Europe, but Argyrocastro 
boasted of but one /ocanda, repellent and malodorous. How- 
ever, through the good offices of M. Zographos, I found ex- 
cellent quarters at the house of Litos. True, I slept on the 
floor, like the rest of the family, but the floor, like all else in 
the house, was scrupulously clean, the mattress soft, the linen 
of the finest and redolent of lavender, the yorgan, a wadded 
coverlet, lined with flossy silk, and I lay like a Sultan amid 
piles of cushions. Bedsteads were unknown at Argyrocastro, 
even in this well-appointed household. But I had learned to 
regard them as superfluous, years before, in lands further 
East. My windows overlooked the garden, with orange and 
lemon trees, in simultaneous fruit and blossom. Beyond rose 
the high skyline of the Acroceraunians, on the eastern slope 
of which Argyrocastro stands. The lightning flashed and 
thunder rolled every night in that mountain labyrinth, justi- 
fying the name bestowed on it by the Greeks of old — Thun- 
der Peaks. It was April weather. Sometimes it hailed; more 
often it rained. Occasionally, when the clouds settled in the 
valley below, we had bursts of brilliant sunshine. M. Zo- 
graphos and his colleagues kindly made me an honorary 
member of their mess, and I have pleasant memories of the 
excellent trout and mountain lamb which formed the staple 
fare, and of the convivial hours we spent perched up in that 
eagle’s nest as my hosts called it. But I breakfasted at home. 
Coffee was brought to me by Euterpe in the bloom of her 
ten summers — Euterpe with the laughing dark eyes and rosy 
cheeks. She was my hostess, indeed, deputed to that office 
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sister and her mother, who greeted me on arrival and bade 
me a kindly farewell, kept for the most part to their own 
quarters, with the traditional reserve of the East. But they 
looked well after my comfort none the less. The coffee was 
impeccable, the goblet of water which accompanied it was 
crystal clear, the serviette snowy and delicately fringed, and 
the inevitable sweet in a bowl of cut glass varied every day — 
small green candied lemons, cherries, rose leaves, or orange 
blossom. The Greek housewife prides herself on these cates, 
and the dainty cleanliness I met with here is common to 
Greek households of a certain standing. Litos told me that 
the house had been in his family for 270 years. He is a pure 
Epirote Greek. 

As for the population of Argyrocastro in general, I should 
be puzzled to define it. The Turkish system of classifying 
people according to creed leads to confusion. I find a boy in 
a shop who tells me in Greek ‘I am a Turk.’ There is no- 
thing of the Turk about him, either in face or manner. His 
master, who had been to America, is a Christian ‘like you.’ I 
ask him about the boy. He replies it is a result of forced con- 
version under Ali Pasha. It may go further back. There is 
no bigotry among these people, if they are let alone by politi- 
cal wire-pullers. Here in a shoemaker’s shop are two boys. 
One wears the fez, the other has got hold somehow of a 
Greek school cap with its badge of Pallas and the Owl. They 
are laughing together and are perfectly good friends. The 
‘Turk’ speaks good Greek, but is innocent of Turkish. Pan- 
deli at the Jocanda who talks to me in excellent Greek fetches 
a customer what he calls 400k, which is Albanian for bread. 
Of the two languages Albanian — Shkipetar is the right term 
— and Greek, Shkipetar predominates. The boys in the shoe- 
maker’s shop used it in speaking to each other. Turkish is 
rare. Ismail Hakki, a Moslem boy selling tobacco in the 
street, calls out his wares in Greek. He speaks Turkish be- 
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cause he has been at Constantinople. He also speaks French 
because he has been at the school of St. Pulcheria in Pera. 
Though a Turk by birth, he is apotential Catholic and French 
by inclination. But he is an exception. Ali, a Moslem, as his 
name denotes, sells Athenian newspapers. He has a little 
Greek, but no Turkish. So with Noury, who leaps down the 
hill with my dispatch case, like a fawn. He is a “Turk’ by 
implication, only because he is a Moslem. They are all 
fluent in Shkipetar. The man from America points out the 
mosques as ‘Albanian Churches.’ But, perhaps, this is a con- 
cession to my ignorance. He thinks that I have never heard 
of mosques. It is a fact, however, that religion sits lightly on 
the people of these regions. There are places where creed is 
determined by the comparative convenience of church or 
mosque. The hour of service may be enough to turn the 
scale, in some instances. Moslems in Albania drink wine 
and swear by the Virgin, and if a mosque is not handy, go to 
church with a candle. 

Perhaps about three-fifths of the Albanians are Christians, 
though there are no reliable statistics. The whole of Central 
Albania is Moslem. Christians predominate in the north, 
and they owe allegiance to Rome. The whole of the Mirdite 
clan are Roman Catholics. I have often wondered what the 
clergy of France and Italy would think of their clerical 
brethren over there, those priests with long moustaches and 
a rifle slung at their back. In remote districts where bells are 
unknown, the faithful are summoned to church by rifle shots. 
But the ties of tribal affinities are everywhere stronger than 
those of creed. In the south, where Greek influence comes 
in, the Christians are of the Orthodox Church. These are the 
Toskhs who wear the fustanella, that many-pleated linen kilt, 
which has been compared to the skirts of a ballet girl. It is 
really a survival of the dress of the Roman legionary. As 
worn by the Toskh peasant at home, it is not so full and stiff 
as the fustanella of the Evzones, the Greek guard regiments. 
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It is not for nothing that this Toskh costume has been adopt- 
ed as a national symbol in modern Greece. The Southern 
Albanians took a leading part in the War of Independence. 
Distinguished leaders on land and sea— Miaoulis notably 
among the latter — were of that race. 

It is perhaps not generally known that one-fifth of the area 
of modern Greece is peopled by Toskh Albanians. The 
islands of Salamis, Hydra and Spetzai, the nursery and head- 
quarters of the Greek Navy, are wholly Albanian, and there 
are patches of homogeneous Albanian population in Beeotia, 
Argolis and Attica. This is notably the case in Liopessi, 
Spata and other villages at the back of Hymettus. Half 
Eubcea is Albanian. Up to 1835, there was a Tribunal at 
Athens in which business was conducted in Shkipetar, owing 
to the prevalence of that tongue. Compulsory Greek in the 
schools has done away with that necessity, and there are pro- 
bably few or none of the race ignorant of Greek to-day. The 
Albanian tongue, however, is by no means extinct. It is the 
language of the home. I discovered this many years ago 
through a boy, who read, wrote and spoke Greek, telling me, 
“We speak another language at home,’ and his mother com- 
ing in at the moment, illustrated the fact, for she greeted 
Mitzo in the, to me, unknown Shkipetar and continued to 
converse in it. The Albanians of Greece are all Orthodox in 
religion, and to the stranger, indistinguishable from the rest 
of the population. They are the agricultural backbone of the 
country farmers not traders, and a valuable asset to Greece, 
with which they have thoroughly identified themselves. The 
generic name of the northern Albanians is Gheg. They do 
not wear the kilt like the Toskhs, but trews, baggy at the 
waist and narrowing from the knee to the ankle which they 
fit closely — the colour is white, embroidered with black braid 
in patterns which signify tribal distinctions. In Central 
Albania, the dress differs only in colour. It is crimson, and 
when embroidered with gold lace, as in gala dress, has splen- 
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dour. The head-dress is a fez without tassel, white in most 
cases. The dress of the Mirdites is white throughout. The 
Ghegs are pastoral, predatory, and jealous of their tribal 
customs. They have always defied the Turks, and some 
tribes, notably the Mirdites, have always been independent. 
The inaccessible nature of the region they inhabit has sup- 
plemented their native courage in maintaining their freedom. 
The Gheg is suspicious of strangers, a robber on occasion, 
and holds human life in light esteem. But he has redeeming 
qualities — bravery and fidelity being the most prominent. 
That is why you will find Albanians employed as cavasses or 
guards in European Embassies and Consulates, in Banks, 
and positions of trust in Constantinople and other cities of 
the East. Once you repose confidence in the Albanian, he is 
true as steel. If you are his guest he will defend you with his 
life, and if any harm befall you, he will avenge it on your 
enemies as though you were his brother. 

The Toskhs have been modified through contact with 
other races, notably with Greeks. They are more communi- 
cative than their northern brothers, and more enterprising. 
Though mainly pastoral and agricultural in their pursuits, 
they sometimes engage in commerce, and usually with suc- 
cess. But they lost their tribal independence under the 
tyrannical rule of Ali Pashi, and on the fall of that satrap, 
they became subject to the central power of Constantinople 
until the conquest of Epirus by the Greeks in 1912. Some 
of them have been left to Albania under the delimitation of 
the frontier. Argyrocastro, which was temporarily Greek 
during my brief sojourn there, is now in Albania. To 
achieve justice in making a frontier is a most difficult, if not 
an impossible task, owing to the mosaic of races in these 
regions. You have a patch of Greeks and a patch of Alba- 
nians alternating. As a rule the latter predominate in the 
towns, the former in the villages. But this is not invariable. 
At Argyrocastro, the Albanian Moslem element predomin- 
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ates. The place was formerly a centre of Albanian aristo- 
cracy. The complex social customs which Albanians have 
preserved from a remote period, together with their tongue, 
have obtained there in unbroken continuity. The vendetta 
for instance, and the Jessa or truce. The price of a man’s life, 
that is the sum due to the kindred of one killed, was about 
£10 in English money. The blood-feud obtains equally 
among Christians and Moslems. The price of homicide in 
the Chimara on the Acroceraunians, a Christian community, 
was somewhat less. 

Yanina — the city of St. John — Ioannina of the Greeks — 
is pre-eminently Greek. Notwithstanding a large Albanian 
element in its inhabitants, the Greek tongue and Greek sen- 
timent have always been predominant. Ali Pasha, who made 
it his capital, when he had thrown off his allegiance to the 
Sultan, was a Toskh born at Tepelen. He not only spoke 
Greek, but used it as an official language, and documents 
were dated according to the Greek calendar. Byron, among 
other travellers, remarked that the Greek spoken at Yanina 
was purer than that of Athens. The culture of its inhabi- 
tants was also superior. The brothers Zozima and others 
contributed to the revival of Greek literature. 

The gymnasium was not only a centre of education, but a 
beacon light in the darkness which pointed to the regenera- 
tion of Greece. A public library was founded at Yanina, long 
before one existed in England. The books were selected by 
Korais, that protagonist in the creation of modern Greek lit- 
erature. The printing press set up in 1830 continued under 
Greek direction until 1866 when it was taken over by the 
Turkish Government, then in the first flush of emulation of 
European methods. The orphanage, the home for the aged 
poor, the school for weaving have existed with little interrup- 
tion until the present day. Yanina was practically autono- 
mous from 1431 when it was taken by the Turks, until the 
introduction of centralized officialdom on the European 
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pattern at Constantinople, in the middle of the last century. 
Even then a Greek Secretary was attached to the Governor- 
General, as a matter of necessity. To-day, Greek is univer- 
sally spoken. The population was larger formerly than it is 
now — 50,000 against some 23,000. The addition of Thes- 
saly and Arta to Greece has militated against the trade of 
Yanina. | found, notwithstanding, a busy population, and, 
as | expected, men of culture and understanding among 
them. Dr. Casingis, who had practised medicine in Ken- 
tucky for many years, had returned to end his days in his 
native place, when it recovered its freedom as the capital of 
Epirus. He took me to see the notabilities — the Archbishop, 
the Mufti, and the head of the Jewish community, among 
others. I was surprised to find he was on such cordial terms 
with the Mufti, considering the relations between the two 
nations after the recent conquest. But both men were en- 
dowed with broad and tolerant ideas, and both were Epirotes. 
This community of origin outweighs difference of creed and 
nationality, as I have had occasion to remark in regard to the 
Ghegs of Northern Albania. The Mufti spoke fluent Greek, 
a thing which none of his order at Constantinople could or 
would do. The gymnasium (high school) is a place of inter- 
est as being one of the chief centres of the restoration of the 
Greek language, which had always been a channel of litera- 
ture, even in the darkest days, but had degenerated as a 
medium of popular intercourse. Here I found, as I had half 
expected, portrait busts of Corais and other pioneers. But 
what was quite unexpected, was a series of medallion por- 
traits of famous Greeks of old in the narthex of the Church 
of St. Nicholas on the small island of Pantoleimon in the lake. 
Painted on the wall were the heads of Solon, Thales, Plato, 
Aristotle, Apollonius, Thucydides and Plutarch. This was 
done in the middle of the seventeenth century, and is a strik- 
ing indication of national aspirations which were to bear fruit 
in the early nineteenth, though it was not until the twentieth 
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that Yanina was to be free. It was on that same islet that Ali 
Pasha made his last stand after a siege of two years. Holes 
are shown in the floor and walls of a room made by bullets, in 
the attack. The old lion—he was over eighty —sued for 
terms. Kurshid Pasha, the Turkish Commander, received 
him courteously, but as he turned to leave the tent, he was 
stabbed in the back. In the great cemetery outside the land- 
walls of Constantinople, there is a stone with the inscription 
‘Ali Pasha of Yanina. Here is his head.’ Its arrival must 
have afforded relief to the Sultan, for his rebellious satrap 
had usurped his authority from the Adriatic to the AXgean. 
However, his star had waned ere he met with the fate he had 
meted out to so many others in his time. He was deserted by 
his followers. Even his two sons turned against the old man 
in his extremity. Their unfilial conduct did not save them. 
Whilst the touches of generous feeling which Ali manifested 
now and again, his cruelties notwithstanding, may afford a 
loophole for sympathy, there can be none for Velyand Muhk- 
tar, his contemptible sons. Byron was not the only traveller 
who described Ali’s picturesque semi-barbarous court. In 
the long ante-chamber upholstered in red satin, Seid Achmet 
greeted guests in the few phrases of English he had picked 
up in London. Further conversation was carried on through 
Colevo, the Greek dragoman. Duck shooting on the lake 
was the entertainment almost invariably offered to visitors. 
There is an album of coloured drawings by a French artist — 
Dupré, I think - one of which shows Ali on one of these 
occasions a leonine bearded figure. All those who met him 
agree in testifying to his fine presence, urbane manners and 
soft melodious voice. Byron wrote many years after his visit: 
‘I never judge by manners. I once had my pocket picked by 
the civilest gentleman I ever met, and one of the mildest 
persons I ever saw, was Ali Pasha of Yanina.’ Doubtless he ~ 
had Ali in his mind, in his description of Lambro, ‘the mild- 
est mannered man who ever cut a throat or scuttled ship.’ 
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Ali’s character was strangely contradictory. A cruel tyrant, 
he was open-handed when he chose. And he was no bigot. 
He was in the habit of hearing the children of his Greek 
servants say their catechism and he insisted on their knowing 
it well, for he was fluent in Greek. In his amiable moods he 
used to say “Perhaps I may be a George (meaning a Greek) 
yet.’ Had he foreseen his fate, it is quite possible he 
would have thrown in his lot with the Greeks. More than 
one of his followers bore a distinguished part in their strug- 
gle for freedom. His headless trunk rests in the precincts of 
his fortress-palace on the promontory which falls abruptly 
into the lake. The tomb is neglected and dilapidated like its 
forlorn environment. One cannot help comparing it with 
the stately sepulchre in the alabaster mosque of the Cairo 
citadel which holds the remains of another Albanian, Ma- 
homet Ali. Differing widely in most respects, the careers of 
the two men were similar in one. Both rebelled against the 
Ottoman Sultan and menaced his throne. But in the case of 
Ali of Yanina the attempt failed disastrously, whereas 
Mahomet Ali would have succeeded but for the intervention 
of England. The victory at Nizib left the road open to Con- 
stantinople. Whilst Ali of Yanina left behind nothing but a 
memory, Mahomet Ali of Cavala founded a dynasty, and a 
descendant of the trader in Macedonian tobacco is King of 
Egypt to-day. 

I tried to find the house of Nikola Argyri where Byron 
and Hobhouse stayed. Some said it was the one now occu- 
pied by the Archbishop, but he told me that there was no 
record of an owner named Argyri and the place did not tally 
with the descriptions. Others said it had been pulled down, 
which is likely enough, for Yanina was undergoing trans- 
formation and stone was taking the place of wood. Thomas 
Smart Hughes who was accompanied by the architect Cock- 
erell came there in 1810. They met another guest, Major 
Church (afterwards General Sir Richard Church) whose 
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name is enduring in the history of the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence. He was then engaged in recruiting for the Greek 
regiments which were being formed as auxiliaries to the 
British Army in the Ionian Islands. Church had seen strenu- 
ous active service in Egypt, Sicily and other parts of the 
Mediterranean, and he was destined to an adventurous 
career in the suppression of brigandage in Calabria, but it 
was his sojourn in Epirus undoubtedly, that led him, some 
eleven years afterwards, to enter the Greek service. His tomb 
is a conspicuous object in Athens, where he died full of 
years and honours. Smart Hughes has an amusing account 
of a word of battle with Psalida,a professor at the gymnasium 
of Yanina on the vexed question of Greek pronunciation and 
accent. Psalida contended that modern Greeks were more 
likely to know the true pronunciation than Erasmus. Some 
twelve years later a similar bout occurred at Pisa, between 
Shelley and Prince Mavrocordato. They were reading 
Sophocles, Shelley maintaining that the rhythm of the verse 
was destroyed by the stress on the accent, whilst Mavrocor- 
dato laughed at Shelley’s insistence on quantity. To return to 
Yanina, Psalida told Cockerell, in reference to his researches, 
that he was nothing better than a tomb-breaker. Thedespoil- 
ing of the Parthenon by Lord Elgin was a recent event and 
Psalida was furious. ‘You are only keeping them in trust for 
us,’ he said, ‘when we are free we shall claim them’ (the Elgin 
marbles). Byron also met Psalida, for he wrote from Athens 
in 1811: “There is now in Athens, a pupil of Psalida’s (with 
whom I conversed in Ionannina) who is making a tour of 
observation through Greece. He is intelligent and better 
educated than the fellow-commoners of most colleges.’ That 
was Marmatouri, Byron’s teacher in modern Greek. The 
poet was delighted to find that the language was still living, 
and set himself to study it with assiduity. He advises tray- 
ellers to turn their attention to it, ‘so strikingly similar to the 
ancient Greek is the modern Romaic.’ A similar remark was 
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made by another traveller, Sylvester North Douglas, who 
wrote: ‘the Greek of the Classic age would have less diffi- 
culty in understanding the moderns than the contemporaries 
of William of Malmesbury and Froissart in comprehending 
the English and French of their descendants.’ Mr. Douglas 
was at Athens in the same year as Byron, 1811, but there is 
no record of their having met. In later years Professor 
Blackie said: ‘Of all European languages Greek is that which 
has maintained itself for the longest period with the least 
amount of change. It is a mere dialectic variety of ancient 
Greek, differing not more from the language of Xenophon 
than Attic prose generally differs from the dialect of Hero- 
dotus or Theocritus.’ Still later, Sir Richard Jebb showed 
that Greek had an unbroken life from prehistoric times. ‘As 
a matter of fact the tongue of to-day contains forms more 
ancient than the Attic, conventionally called Classical, which 
was but a phase in its development.’ But in Byron’s day this 
was not recognized generally, even amongst scholars, and he 
may be regarded, justly, as a pioneer. I remember well, ask- 
ing my schoolmaster if Greek was still spoken in Greece. He 
looked thoughtful, hesitated and made a shot at random. 
“No, Turkish.’ It would not have done to risk a reputation 
for omniscience. I was disappointed. Some time afterwards 
I was looking at the engravings in Murray’s 1832 edition of 
the Life and Works of Lord Byron, when | came across ‘Re- 
marks written in the Capuchin Convent at Athens in the 
Spring of 1811.’ It is in the Appendix to Vol. IX. There I 
saw the Lord’s Prayer and the first six verses of St. John’s 
Gospel in parallel columns, one ancient the other modern. 
There were also dialogues and a scene from Goldoni, trans- 
lated into modern Greek. So I discovered that Greek was 
not a dead language. I learned more about it afterwards from 
Professor Blackie who did more than any other scholar to 
emphasize the fact that Greek was a living language, and in- 
sisted on a knowledge of the modern tongue as an aid to the 
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understanding of the ancient. But when Byron tabulated 
those passages, Blackie was two years old. He anticipated 
the professor’s ‘Honour Thucydides by all means, but be 
ashamed to be ignorant of Tricoupis.’ For he made a cata- 
logue of fifty-five modern Greek authors in 1811. ‘It is im- 
possible,’ he writes, ‘to discover any nation with so great a 
proportion of books and their authors as the Greeks of the 
present century. ... Their grammars and lexicons of two, 
three, and four languages are numerous and excellent.’ He 
got hold of a lexicon in three languages which ‘I had in ex- — 
change for a small gem: my antiquarian friends have never 


forgotten it nor forgiven me.’ This must have been the — 


Greek-French-Italian Lexicon by George Vendotes of Yan- 
ina, published at Vienna in 1790. He corrected a statement 
by a celebrated topographer — it must have been Gell — that 
Athens was still the most polished city of Greece — ‘Perhaps 
it may be of Greece but not of the Greeks; for loannina in 
Epirus is universally allowed among themselves to be supe- 
rior in the wealth, refinement, learning and dialect of its in- 
habitants.’ The captain of a British frigate off Salamis gave 
him a copy of the Edinburgh Review containing an article 
about Greek. He disagrees with the reviewer —‘Coray, it 
seems, is less likely to understand the ancient Greek, because 
he is a perfect master of the modern.’ He would have been 
on the side of Psalida, in his discussion with the Cambridge 
don. He knew that the best Greek was not spoken at Athens, 
but at Yanina and the Phanar, the Greek quarter of Con- 
stantinople — that relic of old Byzantium on the shore of the 
Golden Horn. He was aware of the centres of the revival of 
Greek learning, Cydonia, Yanina, Chios, Ambelachia. Much 
of the foregoing is a truism to-day, but this boy, not yet 
twenty-one, found it out for himself. He anticipated the his- 
torian Finlay, who wrote, forty years afterwards, ‘Education 
became the purest and most powerful instrument of national 
centralization.’ In a letter to a friend, Byron said, ‘Hobhouse 
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rhymes and journalizes; I stare and do nothing.’ Not alto- 
gether fruitless that far niente, to say nothing of two Cantos 
of Childe Harold. We know from a pencilled note in his 
handwriting that the second canto was begun at Yanina on 
the 31st October, 1809. To borrow an apt phrase of the late 
Professor Churton Collins, ‘he wrote as easily as a hawk 
flies.’ 

I had a letter of introduction to Dr. Georgitsis, and hast- 
ened to his house on my arrival at Yanina. The doctor was 
not at home, but I was entertained by his son Sophocles, 
until his return. Sophocles, a handsome boy of fourteen, was 
preparing his lessons for the historic gymnasium. To Dr. 
Georgitsis and his brother, the lawyer, I owe much, not only 
for kindly hospitality, but also for guidance in the topo- 
graphy and history of the region and its life and manners. 
These gentlemen and Dr. Casingis were my chief mentors. 
Vivid in memory is John Costa, the steward of the newly- 
established club, who gave me tea and toast and a quiet room 
to write in, great boons both, John had been many years 
in South Africa and was full of reminiscences. He had re- 
turned to his native town to witness its freedom, but I doubt 
whether he stayed long. He was too wedded to the life of 
Cape Colony, too English in his ways to be contented with 
those of his countrymen. He showed me views of Groote 
Schurr and Table Mountain, and loved to talk about them. 
He was one of the Greeks who fought shoulder to shoulder 
with our soldiers in the Boer War. If John is still of this 
world, it is ninety-nine to a hundred that he is again under 
the Southern Cross, for he longed to return. Fainter than 
John’s is the personality of Georgacopoulo, who had been in 
India and insisted on calling lunch tiffin, and that of a little 
boy who rejoiced in the resounding name of Agamemnon, 
whose office it was to minister to my wants in the form of 
tinned salmon and bottled beer from his father’s store. Of 
another order was the Metropolitan, a venerable prelate who 
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showed me with pride, the iconostasis in his church — a curi- 
ously carved screen the work of two brothers at Kozani, famed 
in their day, as wood-carvers. This art is of a style peculiar 
to Epirus, and the iconostasis, though somewhat overladen 
with ornament, was rich and striking, with a cachet of its own. 
The Governor General, M. George Foresti, a Zantiote, was 
the direct descendant of that George Foresti whose name 
figures prominently in the negotiations with Ali Pasha at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and who was the British 
Agent. Notwithstanding his lineage, the Governor knew no 
English, but Madame Foresti spoke it fluently. She was an 
Argyropoulos of Athens, a distinguished naval family in 
which English was a tradition. M. Foresti was in a difficult 
position. I had come from the Junta at Argyrocastro, which 
was acting in opposition to the Athenian Government of 
which he was the representative. But he was very kind and 
helpful and entertained me with charming hospitality. I was 
very sorry to hear of his sad end, which occurred not long 
after my visit. There is a spot between Yanina and Prevesa 
where the road skirts a precipice. M. Foresti was motoring 
down to Prevesa, and the car went over the edge. Nobody 
knows exactly how it happened, for there was nobody to tell 
the tale. M. Foresti and the chauffeur were both killed. 
The first person I spoke to at Yanina was a boy, and so was 
the last. Thanas was of another type than the gentle refined 
Sophocles, but equally attractive in his way. He was from the 
mountain district of Zagora, a complicated knot in the Pin- 
dus range. Thanas served in the small café kept by his elder 
brother. Lithe and supple as a young stag, he had a stag’s 
soft eyes. Sophocles had the complexion of a wild rose, 
Thanas was melichromios — honey-coloured, to use the ancient 
term, and there is none better. He brought my baggage to 
the car. ‘When I come back, Thanas, we will go to the 
Zagora.’ His face lit up. It was another stone in that broad 
pavement of good intentions. I have never seen Thanas — 
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now aman — nor Yanina since that day, though I have often 
wished to do so, for my memories of the town and lake with 
the snowy summits of Pindus in the background are pleas- 
ant. In the London murk, there comes at times a vision of 
statuesque peasant women, deep-bosomed, clad in bright 
hues, their cinctures fastened by cunningly wrought silver 
bosses, with basket poised on the head, sharply silhouetted in 
the crystalline atmosphere, striding down the mountain ways 
that lead to Yanina. 

The road from Yanina to Prevesa, after threading the 
mountains, drops down the valley of the Louros, to the shore 
of the Ambracian gulf. The mountain section is in better 
condition thanthaton level ground between Philippiades and 
the isthmus across which are scattered the remains of Nico- 
polis, built by Augustus to commemorate the victory of 
Actium. Prevesa, the modern town at the end of the isthmus, 
is puny in comparison with the Roman city. At one point on 
the way I recognized the curving crest of Suli, and the preci- 
pice of Zalonga of tragic memory. Accounts differ as to the 
number of women —some say 22, others 100. But few or 
many, they joined’ hands in a dance and as the recurring 
figure brought each of them one by one to the edge of the 
abyss, she leapt into it. One version says they threw the 
children over first, another says they held a child clasped 
in their arms, but it is certain that they all perished rather 
than fall into the hands of Ali Pasha’s soldiery. Ali had sub- 
dued all Epirus. He had driven the French out of Prevesa, 
but the Suliotes in their mountain fastness had defied him for 
twelve years, nor would it have been taken but for treachery, 
for there was a traitor here as there had been at Thermopyle. 
The little band of defenders, vastly outnumbered, disputed 
the ground inch by inch, at bay in the tower where the pow- 
der was stored. Then the monk Samuel fired the magazine 
and he and his few remaining followers were destroyed. That 
was the end of Suli. Years before I had seen its ruins on a 
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mountain ledge, 'a precipice above and a precipice below at 
the foot of which foamed the Acheron ere it disappeared into 
the Klissura, the slit through which it boils and where none 
may mark its course, for it is heard not seen, until it emerges 
on the smiling plain of Paramythia, loses itself for a couple of 
miles in the reedy swamp which is the Acherusian lake, and 
flows tranquilly into the sea at Glyki-Limani, which may be 
Englished as Freshwater Haven. The Acheron is not black. 
Its pellucid waters reflect the whiteness of the limestonecliffs, 
but only rare glimpses of them can be obtained in its passage 
through the tortuous fissure, though their hoarse roar can be 
heard from the mountain paths above. The scenery is awe- 
some, a chaotic world of riven peak and gloomy chasm, such 
as may well have inspired the fancy of the ancients that it was 
the realm of Pluto. Just where the stream emerges from the 
dark rift there is a ruined convent surrounded by the vestiges 
of a pagan temple that may well have been dedicated to that 
dread deity. It bears the name of Aidonati — a corruption of 
Hagios Donatos, the Saint who, armed with an osier twig, 
slew with that frail weapon a fearsome dragon whose veno- 
mous breath poisoned the water so that all who drank it died. 
The destruction of the monster was followed by the healing 
of the water. The legend shows that the tradition of evil 
clung to the spot in Christian times long after Pan and the 
gods of old had relaxed their hold on the minds of men. 
Even at the present day, the region is held to be uncanny, 
haunted by evil spirits, among them that of Judas, a belief 
held by Moslem and Christian alike. 

In aspect and character, the contrast between Eastern and 
Western Greece is sharp. In the former, the harmonious 
lines, the brilliant colouring of mount and sea, the limpid 
atmosphere, sensitive to the most minute gradations of light, 
the serene beauty of nature, strike a note of contentment and 
gladness. The landscape has the placid impeccable perfec- 
tion of a Doric temple. In the latter, the dominant note is 
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that of awe. It is a land of peaks and deep ravines, of roaring 
torrents and dark forests beneath rainy skies and rolling 
clouds. The mountains fall steep to the sea. North of the 
shallow Ambracian gulf, and the cove of Parga girt by cas- 
tellated heights, there is no harbour. For 60 miles the waves 
beat against the pitiless wall of the Acroceraunians, those 
‘thunder heights of Fear.’ The region surrounding the hol- 
low of Dodona is said to be the stormiest spot in Europe. 
The Greece which bequeathed to us a priceless legacy of arts 
and letters and philosophy, Greece in her glory, faced the 
/Egean and ended at Delphi. Acarnania, CEtolia and Epirus 
had no share in it, and when their people emerged from ob- 
scurity, from the time of Pyrrhus, it was in arms not in arts 
that they shone. A hard race, with simple wants, primitive 
_virtues and fierce passions, they were mainly useful in war, in 
which they delighted. Their modern descendants proved 
their valour in the long struggle of the War of Independence. 
The people still reflect their environment, Their bearing and 
their countenances borrow somewhat of the gloom of their 
mountains. Their mentality is tinged by the unwritten laws 
of tribal custom which are more real to them than the tenets 
of either of the two Faiths to which they conform outwardly. 
The very dogs partake of the rude nature of the country, as 
those who have encountered them can testify. The ancients 
knew their character. Cerberus himself was dubbed an 
Epirote — epeirotikos. 

Yet this rugged land cradled the religion of Hellas. The 
Pelasgic ancestors of the Greeks, groping for an explanation 
of the riddle of the world around them, dedicated a sanctuary 
at Dodona to Zeus, ruler of the Universe, and chose as his 
symbols, what were then, as now, the outstanding features of 
the region, the lightning that plays among the crests, the 
eagle which soars and swoops, and the sturdy oaks that stud 
the valley. Three thousand years ago the oracle of Dodona 
whispered their fate to awestruck men in the rustling of the 
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leaves of the sacred grove, interpreted by the augurs whose 
couch was the bare ground. Zeus reigned alone in that re- 
mote age, long before the development of the polytheism of 
later times. Probably the inhabitants of Dodona had sought 
the shores of the lake 8 miles away before the Roman con- 
quest of Epirus in 167 B.c. There had been internecine wars 
and an CEtolian chieftain had razed Dodona to the ground. 
But the votive tablets unearthed by M. Carapanos bore wit- 
ness to the existence of the shrine as late as the third century 
B.C. Yanina now stands on that lake; she has been called 
the daughter of Dodona, and she was in more than one way. 
Through her schools, she kept alive the spirit of Hellenism 
born in Epirus before recorded history, at a period when it 
had been extinguished in Athens and Corinth and Sparta. 
The ruins of Nicopolis transported me from the heroic age 
to that of the Roman Empire at its zenith. The road skirts 
them before entering Prevesa. They cover the whole breadth 
of the peninsula something over a mile and extend twice that 
distance along it. In spite of centuries of spoliation — they 
served the Venetians as a quarry in building Prevesa — they 
are still imposing. There, on that hillock behind the great 
theatre, Augustus watched the defeat of Antony’s fleet and 
the flight of Cleopatra’s ships. And then he commanded the 
city to be built to commemorate the victory of Actium, the 
name of the promontory, now called Punta, at the narrow 
entrance to the Ambracian gulf opposite modern Prevesa. 
The people to-day call the ruins of Nicopolis, Old Prevesa. 
The modern town is mean and puny beside those august 
remains. Nicopolis did not grow like most cities, but arose 
at once in splendour. It was an artificial creation and al- 
though the Emperor strove to attract the inhabitants of other 
places by granting special privileges, its life was not a long 
one, compared with that of cities generally. Founded in 31 
B.C., Julian found it in decadence in a.p. 361. He did what 
he could to revive it by restoring the Actian games, and the 
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temple of Apollo on the promontory, and encouraging the 
population in various ways. Then came Alaric and his Goths, 
followed by Atilla and his Huns, devastation in their train. 
Justinian rebuilt it, and it was still the capital of Epirus in 
the sixth century. The remains of the great theatre, and the 
stadium, circular at both ends after the Roman pattern, bear 
witness to its architectural splendour. 

I spent a night in Prevesa, which was a pleasanter place 
than when I had visited it before. Aclean, well-served inn had 
replaced the khan of Turkish days. They gave me woodcock 
and /evraki stewed in wine. Now Atheneus tells us that this 
very Ambracian gulf was noted for the /abrax. He quotes 
Archestratos who termed it theopaida Javraka, an expression 
that reminds us of Byron’s ‘divine beccaficas.’ ‘The /evraki of 
to-day is a noble fish, though it is not a pike, as scholars trans-_ 
late /abrax. But there is little doubt that it is the fish extolled 
by Atheneeus, that Brillat Savarin of antiquity. The shores 
of the gulf also, are generous in good things for the table. 
Plover, snipe, woodcock and wild duck abound, and wild 
swan may often be included in the bag. 

The old boatman who rowed me out to the steamer, over 
the shallows through whose translucent waters glowed a 
variegated carpet of seaweed, was glad to speak English. He 
had sailed in English ships in the days of the clippers. This 
bond of the sea brings the Greeks nearer to us than any other 
people of the Levant. One meets with it again and again. 
They are given to roving as we are. Nor are the wanderers 
confined to those who follow the sea. There was John Costa 
to wit, whom I[ had just left at Yanina. On the steamer I 
found Mr, Frangopoulo, who was going to Port Said to meet 
his sister from Salisbury, Rhodesia. When I reached Athens, 
I met a Greek, whose name I have forgotten, who had been 
years in Central Africa and was learned in the ways of lions 
and an expert in dressing their skins. 

It is only 700 yards from the point of Actium to Prevesa, 
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although the gulf‘is 25 miles long and at its widest, 10 miles 
across. Only steamers of very light draught can get up to 
Arta, and then only through tortuous channels. The only 
time I went up, the steamer grazed the bottom several times. 

But this time we were outward bound and clearing the 
point, sped over the waters where Antony’s fleet was beaten, 
and Cleopatra ran away to Egypt, where she essayed her arts 
on the victor. But in Augustus she did not meet another 
Antony. Her day was over. 

It was6a.m. At 7 we were at Santa Maura, having sight- 
ed the Leucadian rock half an hour before. We steamed 
slowly through the shallow channel between the island and 
the mainland, past the fisheries noted for the preparation of 
botargo. Santa Maura was thickly wooded, and sprinkled 
with cypresses. ‘There was one tall palm. Here we saw for 
the last time the snowy crests of Epirus, vaporous in the dis- 
tance. I have never seen them since, nor partaken of /evraki. 
A word of counsel from Atheneus touching the treatment of 
that delicacy: “Let no Syracusan nor Italian break in upon 
you when you dress this dish. For they have no idea of dress- 
ing fish, but spoil them all by seasoning them with cheese.’ 
That reproach to the Italian cuisine, with its ubiquitous par- 
mesan, is not unmerited to-day. 
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HE distance from Monastir to Lake Ochrida is roughly 

60 miles. We took ten hours to cover it in a motor-car. 
This was not exceeding the speed limit, if limit there had 
been. Certainly there were no ‘traps.’ Six miles outside 
Monastir came our first check —a burst tyre. We had no 
second one, so we waited three hours whilst Dimitri went 
back for another car. It was a queer sort of picnic, with 
our gear, including camp bedsteads and bedding, spread out 
on the turf. We did not enjoy it, but it furnished enter- 
tainment for a diminutive shepherd-boy, who made the 
most of his opportunity. Mine was the leisure to study 
the conformation of Peristeri, the peak which dominates 
the landscape, seen from Monastir. Its snow cap was right 
above us, and my companion, who knows it well, instructed 
me as to the best way up, through the pine-forests and 
along the arétes above. An inky pall spread suddenly over 
the sky against which the snows gleamed with tragic 
grandeur. We hurried our belongings into the shelter 
of a bridge over a dry water-course, aided by an Albanian 
who had foregathered with us. He told us there had been 
fighting at Struga, and that wounded soldiers had passed 
by the day before. My companion, whom we call hence- 
forth, Mr. Oxbridge, remarked, out of the fruits of his 
experience, that the making of myths was still in process 
among these mountains. A Serbian soldier, with slung 
rifle, strolled up, sat on a stone, eyed us for full five min- 
utes, spoke never a word. He spat once, and then walked 
slowly away. There was suspicion in his stare, aroused, 
perhaps, by hearing two Franks speaking Turkish. A 
minute afterwards came the crack of a rifle, and the ping 
and spit of a bullet on a rock close to us. No: it was 
not the soldier, although the Albanian would have us 
believe so. The report was too distant, and came from 
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the direction opposite to that which the soldier had 
taken. 

Our Albanian then told us that the Serbian authorities 
had supplied rifles to the Christians in the district, who, 
after libations of raki, were in the habit of practising on 
any Mussulman in sight. The assumption was that one of 
these aspiring marksmen had mistaken us for quarry of that 
faith. However, luckily for us, he was a poor shot. We 
learned afterwards, that the serving out of rifles was apocry- 
phal. On the face of it, it was unlikely, seeing that the 
Christians hereabouts are mostly Bulgars, between whom 
and the Serbs, there is no love lost. It is well to state here, 
that we were in the month of April, 1914, ignorant, like 
everyone else, of the impending Armageddon which was to 
dwarf the feuds of the Balkan peoples into insignificance, 
though eventually it engulfed them. The Serbs ruled 
Monastir and the region as far as Ochrida, nominally 
hated by Albanian, Bulgar, and Greek alike. As time wore 
on, I suggested that we should walk back to Monastir, 
leaving our belongings in charge of the Albanian, who was 
a sort of irregular rural guard. Mr. Oxbridge, wise in the 
ways of the land, said that if we did, the chances were that 
we should never see them again. Possibly we should hear of 
robbery and the discovery of the body of the Albanian, 
who, nevertheless, would be alive and well. At last came 
the second car, looking a shade more sickly than the first, 
and soon we were bumping through what was once the 
Mussulman village of Kazani, sacked by its Christian 
neighbours of Ispari. The only house intact, was a new one, 
built out of the ruins by a Bulgarian, who has set up a 
sort of wayside inn. Here we came to the first of the two 
ranges between Monastir and Ochrida. We wound our way 
up bracken-covered slopes, and at the top of the pass came 
in sight of the northern end of Lake Presba, its further 
shore, mountain girt. Descending to the floor of a wide 
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valley, we came to Resna—another burst tyre delayed 
us here whilst a new one was being fitted on. The second 
pass was more formidable than the first, a climb by hairpin 
loops through scrub of dwarf oak and beech, with the 
blackness of pines and the gleam of snow above. We were 
crossing the central ridge, the geographical boundary 
between Western Macedonia and Central Albania — the 
Scardus of the Romans — a prolongation of the spine, which, 
farther south, bears the classic name of Pindus. High ona 
steep to the right, we saw the white houses of Krusho, 
headquarters of Kerst, the notorious chief of comitajis. 
We were now in the heart of the district reported in Mona- 
stir to be the haunt of Bulgarian bands. Nominally Ser- 
bian, any armed force might work their will in it, for aught 
the slender garrisons at Monastir and Ochrida could do. 
It is a waste and solitary land. Hitherto, Bulgar children 
had run to stare at us, like flocks of magpies in their black 
and white garb. There were none here. At rare intervals, 
we met a shepherd, whose fierce dogs sought an interview, 
but fought shy of that strange unknown beast, the motor. 
Dimitri, who is a Montenegrin, and whose tongue is akin to 
Bulgar, asked one of these if he were not of that race. 
The boy grinned: “It would not do to say so. My life would 
not be worth much. We are all Serbs just now.’ And he 
went on, piping to his goats, his skin tanned, his shock of 
hair bleached by the sun, a true Satellite of Pan. At the top 
of the pass, we saw, ahead, a snowy sierra, another of 
those parallel ridges running north and south, with narrow 
valleys between, which characterize Albania—a fine but 
desolate prospect, a labyrinth of crests and ravines, bereft 
of the beauty of the mountains of Greece. This is the most 
intricate barrier of any in the mountainous Balkan peninsula, 
broken through only where the Shkumbri valley cuts Albania 
in twain. But it is the most direct road from the Adriatic 
to the Bosphorus. Hence the Romans chose it, perforce, 
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for their military,route. Indeed, it was the ancient Egnatian 
Way we were following to the point where it skirts the 
northern end of Lake Ochrida. The shadows grew long as 
we zigzagged down, and night fell, ere we reached level 
ground. Luckily, the road was fairly good here, and we 
sped along between a wall of rock and a rushing stream, 
unseen, but heard roaring among the boulders. We looked 
in vain for signs of Ochrida. Once a dog barked, and once 
a white figure appeared in front of us in the light of the 
head-lamps, and, as suddenly, vanished. Man or wraith? 
‘This road should be haunted, if hauntings there be,’ said 
Mr. Oxbridge; ‘I suppose there is scarcely a furlong which 
has not seen a murder.’ Some young trees—a wall—a 
house — three houses in succession —then houses on both 
sides —a street. In another minute we found ourselves in a 
restaurant that might have been in Belgrade — Serbian 
officers and civilians reading Serbian newspapers — Rouman- 
ian waiters — one had been in Vienna and spoke German. 
In five minutes we were supping off trout fresh from the 
lake. 

It was a sudden transformation; we might have been 
wafted there on a magic carpet. This remote little town in 
a wild country was to us a metropolis after the loneliness 
of the mountains, and the rush over an unknown road in 
the dark. The trout was the only intimation of the proxi- 
mity of the lake. Nor were there any signs of it next 
morning from my window. When I stepped on to the 
balcony at five o’clock what I saw was this. The silvery 
opalescence of phantom peaks high in the sky to the north; 
lower hills to the south, rising into bold ranges — one, two, 
three — each shouldering above its neighbour in front. In 
the foreground an irregular open space, a stumpy white 
minaret, a large house with latticed windows, a baker’s 
shop with unbaked loaves waiting for the oven, a café with 
wide doorway, unglazed windows, and a floor of cobbles 
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like the street. But the object that held me above all the 
rest was the plane-tree. I had seen giant planes before. 
Few villages in Turkey do not boast of them. But this one 
at Ochrida was vast, portentous. Three sides of the huge 
trunk are plastered with masonry through which spouts 
water from a conduit. The fourth is untouched, a veritable 
cliff of vegetable fibre. The marble tablet fastened to it 
recording the date of the Serbian occupation, looks like a 
visiting card, diminutive against the mass. This patriarch 
still derives life enough through its riven trunk to nourish 
one great limb with a coronal of leaves. 

We walked down to the lake, long enough to show a 
water-line looking south, wide enough to allow of a nasty 
sea in a squall. But the boats soon absorbed all our atten- 
tion. I suggested to my companion, an old Blue, that he 
should send a model of one to the President of the O.U.B.C. 
as being, possibly, a source of new ideas. They are not 
dug-outs, though they look like it. So rude is their con- 
struction — high square bows, a low square stern, and on 
either side the hull, what might be bilge-keels, if they were 
lower down. They are thick heavy protuberances, running 
the length of the boat about six inches below the gunwale. 
I forget what they called them. The oars are roughly 
fashioned, with a straight blade. They are all on one side 
of the boat, but the steersman adjusts matters with his oar 
on the other side. The oarsmen sit one above another in 
what may be termed the forecastle. When we went out on 
the lake, planks were laid across making a temporary deck, 
on which we sat in chairs. This made the craft rather 
crank, but it is not the usual mode of conveying passengers. 
They crouch at the bottom. Whether these galleys of Lake 
Ochrida have a place in any treatise on naval architecture I 
know not, but I should think they occupy an early place in 
its history. They are not built for speed certainly, but 
when we saw our rowers, clad in crimson, piled like Ossa 
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on Pelion in the bow, we allowed that they had a claim to a 
sort of dignity. We might have imagined ourselves to be 
part of a procession, in a state barge, had we not wobbled 
so much on our platform. These queer craft are employed 
chiefly for bringing fish from Struga at the north end of the 
Lake. Whether Struga is ‘the place for drying fish near 
Lychnidos’ or not, it is certainly there that Anna Comnena 
admired the ingenious channels by which water was drawn 
off from the lake into the stream of the Drin. The princess, 
by the way, was a stickler for the ancient name of Ochrida. 
For her it was Lychnidos on Lake Lychnitis. She would 
have none of Achris, the Greek name current in her day, 
and she calls attention to the corrupt Ochra in the mouths 
of Bulgarians and Albanians. To-day, both call it Okhri, 
and so do the Turks. To the Greeks and Vlachs it is 
Ochrida — whether the name is derived from the Slav akhar | 
—acourt or akros a height, matters little perhaps. The Greek 
origin is favoured by the site on three sides of a headland, 
falling precipitously into the lake. Seen from the water, 
the town is exceedingly picturesque, the houses, cream 
coloured, blue and pink, rising one above another to the 
foot of the castle which crowns the hill with its embattled 
towers. At the extremity, where the rock falls sheer, is an 
ancient church. The cliff, when we saw it, was draped by 
a creeping plant, a mass of brilliant yellow. I forget the 
dimensions of the lake, but it is the largest in the Balkan 
peninsula. From Ochrida, looking south, one sees a watery 
horizon; the nearer northern end ends at a fine broken line 
of mountains. The lake, indeed, lies in an amphitheatre of 
mountains. The population, some 1 5,000, is half Christian, 
half Mussulman, the former Bulgars, the latter Albanians. 
The finest modern building is the Bulgarian School, closed 
when we were there by order of the Serbians. The minarets 
which were a striking feature in Eastern cities were dis- 
appearing. The Serbians had pulled down four mosques, 
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including the one on the border of the lake, known as 
Father of the Waves. They may pull down mosques and 
shut up schools, but the place remains Bulgarian and 
Albanian none the less. Macedo-Bulgar and Shkipetar are 
spoken in about equal proportions, and Turkish is widely 
understood. The population on the opposite side of the 
lake is wholly Albanian. 

It was market day and the town was full of countryfolk — 
the women in layers of petticoats and broad square aprons, 
stiff and embroidered, which made them look ungainly. 
Their head-dress is a black kerchief. The picturesque garb 
of the men was much in evidence. This is what Hobhouse 
called ‘a dusky red’ in 1811. It is crimson, and a superb 
colour in this land of colour. These people are Ghegs who 
wear trews not kilts as do the Toskhs of Southern Albania. 
The white linen fustanella is never seen here. The trews 
are trimmed with braid, the short zouave jackets with gold 
lace in exquisite patterns. Farther north, among the Mir- 
dites for instance, the cloth is white, trimmed with black 
braid. Crimson seems to be peculiar to central Albania. 
The white skull cap and the black kalpak are the head- 
gear of Albanian and Bulgar respectively. The boatmen 
wear a black and white kerchief twisted turbanwise. Every 
one was civil, though shy. The boys at the inn looked as 
though they would like to tell us much if they dared. No 
doubt they apprehended what might happen to them after- 
wards, if they were too communicative. Two Bulgarian 
priests with whom we spoke said, “We are virtually pri- 
soners.. Among those who were not shy was the inevitable 
man who had been to America. He wanted to get back and 
complained that nobody was allowed to leave. Then there 
was the ‘Englishman’ who introduced himself to us as 
such, but when we replied, he did not understand, which 
was disconcerting. He had exhausted his stock of parrot 
phrases. He was a native of Ochrida, but by some chance, 
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he was really a British subject. Another fellow-citizen turned 
up from an unexpected quarter — from Rawal Pindi, no 
less. He was a fakir who had been on pilgrimage to a famous 
Moslem shrine at Dibra, a few miles away — one of those 
wanderers who peregrinate through the length and breadth 
of Islamic lands. One expects to meet them at Jerusalem, 
Damascus, or Kairwan, but hardly in Albania. A Pathan 
by race, he knew more English than did the ‘Englishman.’ 
“The English in India do not pull down Mosques,’ he said, 
and was not afraid to tell the people so. This pair stuck 
to us throughout our stay, not loath perhaps to show Ochrida 
that they had found compatriots. They claimed kinship 
before the aged Mufti and the Hojah, and the Serbian 
officials. The Bulgarian population of the town is not well- — 
favoured and rather under-sized. The Albanians have a 
better physique, and their blonde children score over their 
Bulgar neighbours in appearance and they are more frank 
in manner, like the engaging little fellow in crimson who 
served us in the café near the giant plane-tree. The grey- 
bearded cafeji was delighted when we spoke Turkish and 
cried out to the people outside, “They know our nation.’ 
There was a compact crowd to see us off. It was the first 
time most of them had seen a carriage without horses. 
Delighted little girls filled windows and doorways, and the 
boys, irrepressible in their endeavour to get a near view, 
braved the cane of the policeman. When we had climbed 
the 4,000 feet to the top of the first pass, we halted to take 
in the view. We saw both lakes, Presba, ahead, among the 
mountains, and Ochrida, behind us. We could see three 
successive ranges beyond Ochrida to the west, and on the 
south-eastern horizon, far away, glittered the ‘long, many 
crested, snowy Olympus.’ We were delayed more than an 
hour in Resna, fitting on a new tyre, and took the opportunity 
to engage a carriage in case of emergency. Resna is the 
birthplace of Niazi Bey, a protagonist in the revolution 
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which overthrew the regime of Abdul Hamid. The popu- 
lation is almost wholly Bulgar. They were a better-looking 
lot than those of Ochrida. Sturdy and more intelligent with 
a look of ‘I would if I could’ about them. The Mayor is 
an ex-comitaji. The Serbian officers of the garrison told 
us that bombs had been discovered in some of the houses. 
A Bulgar-American citizen came to see us. He spoke good 
American, and wanted to know how he could get out of 
‘this durned place,’ in which he was held against his will. 
We told him to ask the Austrian Consul, the only foreign 
representative in Resna to communicate with the American 
Consul General at Belgrade. The children were all agog at 
sight of the car, though continually driven away by an over- 
officious Serbian policeman. One little fellow with an 
intelligent countenance, and an ear-ring in his right ear 
to avert the evil eye, made desperate efforts, vainly, until 
I took charge of him and placed him close to the motor, 
and bade Cerberus let him remain there. The thanks in his 
flashing eyes were a rich reward. He would remember the 
Frank in the horseless carriage. When we took the second 
pass the light was mellow, and the last year’s leaves ‘clinging 
to the oak scrub were rosy bronze. Here we saw the last 
of the crimson garb —a lithe graceful figure of a boy, his 
flowing hair adumbrated against the sunset glow. Where 
did he spring from in the lonely mountains? There was 
no dwelling in sight. However, it was a picture I would not 
willingly forget. 

We had one more breakdown —a final one. It was near 
Kazani by a willow-bordered brook. We commended our- 
selves for our prudence in having engaged the carriage 
which had followed us from Resna. The Kazani innkeeper, 
who had acquired his property so cheaply, went back for the 
car. Nobody could move it, we knew. So, talking of Mosul, 
and stone-throwing bears about the head-waters of the 
Tigris, we jolted into view of the lights of Monastir. 
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CHAPTER 9 
Within the Walls of Ferusalem 


lk was in June, 1885, I first came to Jerusalem. The new 
suburb outside the walls was of modest dimensions. 
When I came again in 1890, it was growing. On a third 
visit in 1905, it equalled the city within the walls. Now, I 
am told, it far exceeds it. The site of old Jerusalem on a 
rock buttress flanked on three sides by ravines forbids 
excrescences, save on the north-west where the extension 
was first made, along the Jaffa road. I do not know how far 
the surrounding hills in other directions are covered with 
houses at present, but owing to the nature of the ground 
they cannot touch the walls, and approached from the south 
and east, the city shows herself still as she was, a mountain 
stronghold. A line drawn from the Storks’ Tower at the 
north-east angle of the walls to the opposite extremity, 
would be barely three-fifths of a mile, and it is the longest 
that could be drawn within the walls. Jerusalem without 
them, as I knew it, was as raw as a new American town- 
ship, to which I heard it compared by much-travelled men, 
though it had a distinctive feature to which I do not think the 
American township could pretend — the dwellings built of 
petroleum cans. There were rows of them, the structural 
material necessitating a style of architecture original, but 
not lending itself to dignity. 

In 1890, the first thing that struck the eye, nailed to the 
tower adjoining the Jaffa gate was a board bearing the 
legend Zum Bier Lokal, and hard by, propped against 
the venerable city wall, was the /oka/ in which Herr Fast 
dispensed the foaming beverage of his Fatherland to the 
thirsty of Jerusalem. On my third visit many years later, 
the /oka/ had disappeared with the wall, in which a breach 
had been made for the theatrical entry of Kaiser Wilhelm, 
now of Doorn. Herr Fast had built a solid stone hotel 
half a mile away and his former servant Gottlieb was the 
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owner of a Brauerei of greater pretensions than the old 
Jokal. There were other hotels, and shops, and Tourist 
Agencies. The dragomans of an earlier time had blos- 
somed into tourist agents, among them David Jemil, for- 
merly of Cooks’, who was my first dragoman in 1885. 
There was also a railway station, many buildings, more or 
less pretentious, but all ugly, save one, the Hospital of the 
London Missions to the Jews, whose architect, whoever 
he was, had been inspired with a right feeling for the 
character of the ancient domestic architecture of Jerusalem 
and the climatic conditions of the country. In building 
houses, the municipal authorities forgot to make roads. 
When it rained, the Jaffa Road was a lake of mud. It was 
better on the rocky surface of the unoccupied ground, 
though I should imagine there is very little of that now. 
In the suburb was the greater portion of the schools, 
orphanages, and hospitals, and the extensive Russian 
buildings comprising hospice, church, consulate and hos- 
pital, a town in itself. Among the pilgrims, the Russians 
greatly preponderated. 

But let us leave the modern suburb; it is with the ancient 
city, within its towered walls, that we have to do. In 
1890, I dwelt for three months in the Hospice of St. John 
at its heart. There we are at the crossing of two narrow 
ways. The well-like space of the little carfax marks 
approximately the meeting-place of the Muslim, Jewish 
and Christian populations. Westward, a slippery stairway 
of a street climbs the acclivity of Accra, inhabited by 
Christians. Eastward, a perspective of steps vanishes 
beneath the ponderous arches roofing the narrow street 
leading to the Tyropceon—the Cheesemongers’ Valley — 
dividing the slope of Zion from Moriah, dwelt in by Jews 
and Muslim. Northward, an open way descends to the 
Damascus Gate, and a region purely Muslim. The street 
leading south, is vaulted with pointed arches, showing a 
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vista like the aisle of a great cathedral. This is the begin- 
ning of the bazaars where all the elements of the population 
foregather —a microcosm. The dim twilight is sharply cut 
at intervals by shafts of light falling through square open- 
ings in the groined roof, blocks of intense luminosity, 
across which flits the throng, phantom figures, whose gar- 
ments of many hues, flash into jewelled brilliancy, then 
vanish into gloom. Nowhere else in the world have I seen 
such a startling effect. This is a tempting path to explore, 
but ere we plunge into it, let us examine our immediate 
surroundings in the little carfax. At one corner of the 
street leading up to Accra, there is the stump of a broken 
column, and on the wall above it a Latin inscription carved 
in the stone, which tells us that here was the Porta Judi- 
ciaria, and that on the column was affixed the condemnation 
of Jesus Christ. It was, in fact, the gate through which 
malefactors were led to execution. The numeral VII indi- 
cates that it is the Seventh Station of the Cross. So we are 
in the Via Dolorosa which is not a street at all, but the path 
by which pilgrims progress from point to point, halting at 
each station, until they reach the fourteenth, which is the 
Holy Sepulchre itself. It passes through several streets, 
into houses, and the atrium of churches, and the First 
Station is actually in the yard of the Turkish barracks, the 
supposed site of the Judgment Seat of Pilate. lta traditur, 
says the inscription. The tradition of the Stations does not 
go back beyond the twelfth century. That the pavement 
kissed by the devout is not that once trodden by the Saviour, 
there is clear evidence, here, from where we stand. At the 
opposite corner of the carfax there is a cavernous stable, 
with a groined roof supported on massive columns, em- 
bedded in the earthen floor nearly to their capitals. It was 
once a noble building of the twelfth century. A few yards 
down the covered street falling eastward, we see on either 
hand, just above the surface of the soil, the keystone and 
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several voussoirs of a rounded arch. This is of an earlier 
date than the ‘stable.’ 

There are at least six cities beneath modern Jerusalem. 
Sir Charles Warren, in excavating, found masonry at a 
depth of 90 feet. The city of the Crusaders is half buried. 
That of Herod and the Romans, in which occurred the 
events commemorated in the Via Dolorosa, is many feet 
beneath the present surface. 

But we have to do with the Jerusalem of to-day. A grey- 
bearded vendor of sweetmeats has placed his round tray 
on a tripod and seated himself on the broken column of the 
Seventh Station. A follower of the Prophet, he cannot read 
Latin certainly, and probably knows nothing of the associ- 
ations of the spot. Had it been Friday he would have made 
way at once for the procession of friars which on that day 
makes the round of the Stations, saying set prayers at each. 
At the opposite corner, is a shop, a hole in the wall, half- 
filled by the cross-legged squatting figure of the shop- 
keeper, surrounded by the blonde leaves of tomdak, the 
Persian variety of tobacco used exclusively for the nargileh. 
Look closely at the wall and you will find the masons’ 
marks of its Crusader builders. From it we pass into the 
twilight of the stately vaulted street — here the shops are 
all devoted to the sale of food-stuffs, as they have been for 
centuries, for this is the Malcuisinat, spoken of by Mande- 
ville and earlier travellers. A shop here, in the Bazaar, 
is an open alcove without door or windows. The pro- 
prietor is seated on the counter, the customer stands in 
the street to make his purchases. The wares displayed are 
various, pyramids of sugar-loaves, heaps of the red rice of 
Damietta, excellent for making pilaf, strings of dried figs, 
festoons of garlic, piles of fresh white cheese, and soft 
salt cheese in skins, sacks of pink pistachio nuts, great 
bowls of shelled walnuts, bins of pulse of various kinds, 
_ chickpeas, fi/, the ordinary brown haricot, and ads — lentils 
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for red pottage, a standing dish of the country. The bakers 
have stacks of bread, flexible discs, serving for platters as 
well as food. There are shops for the exclusive sale of oil; 
others for pickles, which are ladled out of immense glass jars 
into customers’ basins. Carrots, turnips and tomatoes are 
highly esteemed as pickles and in great demand. Fresh 
fruit is sold in the street. There are heaps of it everywhere. 
Oranges predominate in winter, melons in summer, grapes 
inautumn. In spring there isa flood of apricots lasting about 
three weeks, followed by peaches, and these again by pome- 
granates. Tomatoes are abundant all the year; the best 
flavoured are the small yellow ones. Cucumbers appear in 
spring and last well on into autumn. They are a most grate- 
ful diet in hot weather. They are not made into salad, but 
eaten plain with salt, peeled or not, at discretion. They are 
cut when young. The most convenient way of eating is to 
cross-cut them lengthwise into four pieces, dipping the ends 
into salt. Half a dozen cucumbers, with bread, make 
a delicious and wholesome repast. Here is a locanda 
(restaurant). The kitchen is in front on the street, rows of 
simmering pans. Within are tables and rush-bottomed 
square stools. ‘The dishes are varied according to the season. 
Little balls of rice and minced mutton rolled in young vine 
leaves is an excellent one; tomatoes filled with breadcrumbs 
and savoury herbs is another. Kebabs (morsels of roast meat 
skewered with bay leaf between each morsel) are in constant 
request. But the greatest favourites are pilaf and f#/—a 
ragout of haricots flavoured with onions and pepper pods. 

Next door is a café. The clients are of any age from ten to 
fourscore. Bearded sheikhs pensively inhale the fragrance 
of the nargileh and boys play noisily at tric-trac or dama 
(draughts). The cafeji glides hither and thither with his tiny 
cups. His hearth is in the form of an altar, with niches in 
which his small brass coffee boilers (idreek) are thrust among 
the glowing charcoal. 
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As we stroll along we get glimpses on either hand, vistas 
of covered streets, each a sook devoted to a single class of 
merchandise, leather-ware, textiles, silver-work. Here watch- 
makers and working jewellers are busy in a narrow alley. 
In this other one, tailors and cunning broiderers sit cross- 
legged at their work. Here is an avenue devoted to horse- 
furniture, always frequented by Bedawin from the desert. 
Glass and cheap porcelain from Austria are displayed in 
another, the vendors being almost all Jews. 

Suddenly we have left behind the comparative tran- 
quillity of the bazaars and are in the midst of a surging 
crowd, vociferous as only an Arab crowd knows how to be. 
It is David Street, which bisects Jerusalem from the Jaffa 
Gate to the Gate of the Chain, one of the portals of the 
Noble Sanctuary which encloses the site of the Temple. 
David Street is a coign of vantage for taking stock of the 
people. Every category is to be found there, native and 
alien. Foremost, in point of numbers, is the sturdy Judzan 
hillsman, in his adda (mantle) of brown and white, red 
and yellow turban, and canoe-shaped shoes. He was here 
before the conquest of Joshua. He has bowed to every 
yoke, Egyptian, Israelite, Assyrian, Persian, Roman, Sara- 
cen, Frank and Turk, and throughout has stubbornly 
preserved his habits and character. Here stalks the Bedawy, 
sandalled, gaunt, black-avised, hook-nosed, his ringlets 
flowing over his shoulders, sombrely garbed, his black 
kerchief bound round his head with a black fillet of wool 
or camel’s hair. His mien is distrustful. He is in the town, 
but not of it. Proud of his squalid liberty which nobody 
will disturb, for nobody covets the wastes in which he 
dwells, he lives, as Ishmael lived, among his flocks. His 
business here is to buy coffee or sugar or grain, and to sell 
his lambs, or somebody else’s, for he is ever a ‘picker up 
of unconsidered trifles,’ and snatches where he can. His 
women are here too, lean and ill-favoured for the most part, 
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with wild elf locks, tattooed on wrists and breast and chin, 
disdaining the veil which conceals the faces of the Moslem 
townswomen. In striking contrast is the tall statuesque 
figure of the Bethlehem woman. She is unveiled too, for 
she is a Christian. Her complexion is singularly fair amid 
the dark visages. Her blue garment is embroidered on 
breast and sleeve and relieved by inserted squares of red and 
yellow. Her white veil is thrown over her high head-dress 
and a necklace of coins hangs beneath her chin. The 
townsfolk are paler of hue, slimmer of build than the 
people from the land. Both Christian and Moslem wear — 
the kumbaz (the striped cotton robe), and the jubdeh (the 
short jacket), with the waist-shawl and sha/var (the volu- 
minous pantaloon narrow at the ankles). Both wear the 
tarboosh (the familiar red bonnet-the fez of Turkey). 
There are minute differences which distinguish the two 
religions. Moslems who have been to Mecca wear a green 
turban; the ulema, clergy and lawyers, a white one. 
There are many Jews here. Their quarter on the lower 
slope of Zion is close at hand. The Sephardim are clad in 
the garb of the country and are assimilated to it in habit, 
after four centuries. They speak Arabic of course, but they 
have never relinquished the Spanish tongue of their perse- 
cutors from whom they fled to find a refuge with the Turk, 
when Ferdinand and Isabella ruled Spain. Intercourse be- 
tween themselves is invariably carried on in Spanish. It is 
the language of the home. But there are other Jews, the 
Ashkenazim. These are not of the land but manifestly 
strangers. Their habits are European, their tongue is a 
patois of German. Their low-crowned felt hats with 
broad brims of the pattern that used to be called wide- 
awake, their long frock-coats of European make, but reach- 
ing to their heels, their slatternly white cotton stockings and 
low shoes, their pallid visages framed in corkscrew ringlets, 
and their straggling beards, red or blonde, are in marked 
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contrast to the sturdy, dark, active Sephardim Jew of 
Palestine. They may be racially of the same origin, but 
they are not of the same breed, and the two do not 
coalesce. 

The bulk of the crowd in David Street is composed of 
the above categories. There are others — brown-frocked 
friars, priests of various Christian rites, and now and again 
an English tourist, conspicuous among the oriental throng. 
There may, perchance, be a wandering Dervish, with spear 
and begging bowl, a leopard skin thrown over his shoulders. 
But all these form a small minority here. Of the Christians 
we shall see more in the Accra quarter. 

Any turning out of the south side of David Street takes 
us at once into the winding purlieus on the lower slope of 
Zion, the headquarters of the Jews. As we force our way 
slowly through the narrow ways, the overcrowding gives 
us a sense of suffocation. The food displayed in the shops 
is not attractive, and the atmosphere is one of repulsive 
squalor, the antithesis of the Zion of Scripture. But the 
people are sympathetic. The Frank is welcome among them. 
The fair-haired, blue-eyed children smile confidingly. The 
women are fresh coloured and the comeliest in Jerusalem. 
The prevalence of blondes sets one wondering at the 
varied types of a race which in England is associated with 
olive complexions, dark hair, and aquiline features. We 
wonder still more how such fair faces and rosy cheeks can 
flourish amid such an unsavoury environment. Zion is a 
slum in outward aspect, but in its people it differs essentially 
from aslum ina European city. And Zion has moods which 
charm. One of them is the quietude of the Sabbath. From 
sundown on Friday until the same hour on Saturday, silence 
reigns, broken only by wailing chants from the closed 
houses. What wins the stranger is the respectful civility, 
the wish to please. He is welcomed in the synagogues, 
_ whereas he can only enter the Mosque of Omar on suffer- 
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ance, accompanied by a dragoman and armed with a permit 
obtained from his consulate. Here no bigot looks askance 
at him, he is assailed by no Arab importunities. The greet- 
ings of the young folks are pleasanter than the stones that 
were thrown at me more than once by Moslem boys in the 
neighbourhood of the Haram. Under a vaulted passage 
filled with ancient debris to the spring of the arch — much 
of the population of modern Jerusalem lives in the ruins of 
edifices reared in greater days — here are the columns and 
groined roof of a once noble building. It is a locanda, one 
I used to frequent occasionally, because it was far from the ~ 
haunts of the tourist, and I was probably the only European 
who ever set foot in it. Let us goin. A group of Jews of the 
humbler class is seated on low stools round a table raised a 
foot from the earth floor. One of them wears a porter’s 
cord round his waist. He is clad in a blue gown, shalwars, 
and a red turban. They glance at the stranger once and 
resume their conversation in Spanish. Others come in with 
jovial greetings to their friends. There is no shouting, no 
horse-laughter as there would be among Arabs. A client, 
otherwise garbed, and evidently of a higher social standing, 
arrives, stares a moment in surprise at the unwonted pres- 
ence, then salutes politely. The proprietor, a mild-looking 
man with a fair beard, talks to me in Italian, evidently think- 
ing that is the tongue common to all Franks — the 4ngua 
franca. His son, a bare-legged, graceful sttipling, bright- 
eyed, rosy-cheeked, watches carefully for the moment until 
we are ready to light a fresh cigarette, then flies to us with a 
lump of live charcoal in a diminutive pair of tongs. The 
readiness to serve is not mercenary. I paid the same obolus 
for my coffee as the man with the porter’s cord and any 
addition was firmly refused. These people were Sephardim, 
thoroughly orientalized, yet in contact with them, one sensed 
something differing essentially from the other races here. 
With the Ashkenazim it was otherwise. They were friendly, 
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and in their synagogue which I visited occasionally, were 
helpful in explanations. But I was not an object of curiosity 
to them. They were Europeans too, and betrayed a sort of 
fellow feeling, an understanding that they and I differed 
from the people of the land. They drank tea, not coffee. 
The samovar (the urn) was always prepared to afford the 
visitor a glass of the amber liquid with a slice of lemon 
floating in it. But among the Ashkenazim there was a 
religious element of Jewish separatism, that made me feel 
I was reckoned among the goyim (the heathen). It was not 
universal. I noticed it more particularly at Tiberias — and 
it was not offensive; but it was there, none the less. It existed 
among those who were Hebrew scholars, learned in the 
Talmud, experts in ceremonial law. Many among these had 
come to Palestine, only to die there. So it is not to be won- 
dered at that they had little sympathy with the world outside 
them. Contact with them was apt to give one a sensation of 
freezing. I met none of this class among the Sephardim. 
They were destitute of Hebrew, except the Rabbis. They 
were in Palestine to live, not to die, and to my mind, were 
more human, and more kindly. It is of the oriental Jew that 
I have the pleasantest memories, both of those in Jerusalem, 
and many years afterwards when I came to know them, of 
those in Salonica. 

We will go back again to the crossways, the little carre- 
four, as a starting point, taking this time the steep narrow 
street, leading westwards up the hill of Accra. Cavernous 
wine-shops, kept by Greeks, tell us we are in the Christian 
quarter. In five minutes we come to a turning on the left, a 
covered way. Passing along it we note the peculiar wares in 
the shops that line it on both sides. Most prominent are 
tapers of all sizes from six feet to a few inches in length, 
tapers of unbleached wax for mourning, tapers fluted and 
fretted for feasts, tapers whose surface is illuminated with 
religious designs, small plain votive tapers to stick on the 
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spikes of a corona — the true candlestick — before a shrine. 
There are rosaries in olive wood, mother-o’-pearl, jet and 
ivory, rosaries of olive stones strung on thread, crosses of 
various material, tablets of incense, stamped with sacred 
emblems, pictures on wood, of scriptural events, all on a 
conventional pattern. Later, I saw the factory where they 
were turned out. There are crowns of thorns of several sizes, 
woven twigs of the zubkh tree — the Spina Christi. Amid all 
these pious objects, one arrests the attention by its singu- 
larity. It is a long strip of linen, some six feet by three. A 
figure of the Crucified is stencilled upon it in black. One is 
displayed at full length, but there are piles of others neatly 
rolled up for sale. They puzzled me at first until I learned 
that they were shrouds, purchased only by Russians. Ivan 
or Barbara carry them home and preserve them reverently 
until the day comes for their use, when they are laid to rest 
on some dreary steppe or by asombre pine forest in the far- 
off north. The long tin cylinders are for palm branches, the 
flasks are for water from the Jordan. We note there are no 
crucifixes, no statuettes of the Madonna, for these shops 
cater for the Orthodox, and graven images are banned by the 
Orthodox Church. Madonnas and Crucifixions there are in 
plenty, but painted on the flat surface. The Latin shops are 
higher up the hill near the Franciscan Convent of San Sal- 
vator. Here over our heads is the great Greek Convent of 
SS. Helena and Constantine. We are in the Orthodox 
quarter. 

A few paces further on, there is a turning on the left 
again — a narrow lane of stairs. One side is a blank wall, the 
other is lined with more shops, ministering to the piety of 
pilgrims. We will return to it presently; for the moment 
we pursue our way straight on, noticing that at this point the 
street is no longer vaulted but open to the sky. We noticealso 
that the character of the shops has changed. Spiritual have 
yielded to material needs. Provender is the keynote here, 
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and provender of exotic kind. Salt fish, sardines, canned 
food of divers sorts, not usually sought for by Palestinians, 
predominate. Caviare, black and red, bespeaks a Russian 
clientéle, and in the locandas, vodka figures alongside the 
raki and mastika of the Levant. We are in the Haret-en- 
Nasara (Christian Street). The crowd here differs from that 
we met in David Street. We miss the Bedawin. There are 
a few Moslem, but all townsfolk. Now and again we 
encounter a mollah in his white turban, but Christian clergy 
form the majority — secular priests in cassocks, monks in 
the habit of their order, the brown-robed Franciscan friars 
outnumbering the others. The Greek clergy in their 
cylindrical head-gear, which has been compared to a sauce- 
pan without a handle or a ‘topper’ without a brim, bulk 
largely; next come the Armenian clergy in high cap and 
flowing veil. The Jacobite Syrians in black turban are less 
numerous, and there is always a sprinkling of dark-visaged 
Abyssinians, and olive-skinned Copts. The frequency of 
European garb will be noticed among the lay portion of the 
throng. There is a babel of tongues, but Russian predom- 
inates. The proportion varies with the coming and going of 
the pilgrim caravans. French may be in the ascendant one 
week, Spanish the next. But, throughout the year, the 
Russians form an overwhelming majority. Their language 
is a commercial asset in Jerusalem, and every shopkeeper, 
Syrian or Greek, knows enough of it for the purposes of his 
business. By this time we have remarked the absence of 
Jews. Go to the end of the thoroughfare where it debouches 
on David Street, and you will see plenty of them passing to 
and fro, but not one turns this way. I was told as a matter 
of common knowledge, that when the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards Kaiser Frederick III, visited Jerusalem, 
a member of his suite, who was of Jewish birth, was not 
permitted to accompany him to the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Probably the prohibition took the form of an 
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intimation, a counsel of prudence. There seems to be some 
unwritten law which forbids a Jew to pass along the thor- 
oughfare which skirts the parvis or fore-court of the Church. 
In any case no Jew ever ventures to do so, nor have I ever 
seen one in Christian Street, out of which is the turning that 
leads to the Church. I speak of time past. I was last in 
Jerusalem in 1907. What conditions obtain under the 
British Mandate I do not know, but I imagine that the rule 
still holds, as it would be unwise to ruffle native suscepti- 
bilities, and certainly no Jew has the slightest desire to visit 
the Church. There are no Jews living in the Christian quar- 
ter, although Jews and Mohammedans are neighbours in 
other parts of the city. 

The entrance to the church is on the southern facade, be- 
fore which we find ourselves, after passing down the narrow 
turning aforementioned. There are more steps to the level 
of the parvis, and another slight descent to the church. The 
parvis is thronged with people passing in and out, and there 
are more vendors of icons and rosaries, with their wares 
spread before them on the pavement. As we face the 
church we stand with our backs against a mosque. One or 
two mollahs are probably seated at the doorway. At the 
stated hour, the muezzin will proclaim from the minaret 
above “There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the 
Apostle of God’ within a few yards of the twelfth-century 
bell-tower, for this south front of the church is the work 
of the Crusaders, and the pointed arches remind us of home. 
Some of the carved detail is good, but, as a whole, the fagade 
is not imposing, and not to be compared in dignity and 
beauty with the least of our English cathedrals. Such as 
it is, however, it is the best work the church has to show. 
Of Constantine’s basilica only a few fragments remain, the 
columns and capitals in the Chapel of St. Helena, for 
instance. The rotunda and its dome date from 1810, like 
the Sepulchre itself, a heavy tasteless structure of nondes- 
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cript style. We may venerate the site, but no enthusiasm 
can blind us to the downright ugliness of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Anastasis — Resurrection —as Con- 
stantine named his Church in a.p. 335, was destroyed when 
the Persian hordes of Chosroes sacked Jerusalem in 614. It 
was succeeded by the church of Modestus in 629. That was 
the church that the Khalif Omar found and left untouched, 
eight years afterwards, when he took the city. It was triple, 
the round Anastasis, the Martyrion, and the Calvary. Then 
came partial destruction by fire in 936, desecration and 
mutilation by Saracens in to10. The Crusaders in 1099 
found the Sepulchre beneath the dome, and in the course 
of the next century added their church of nave and aisles 
and triple apse. These suffered after the overthrow of the 
Latin Kingdom in 1187. In 1244 the Kharesmians com- 
mitted much ravage, destroying among other things the 
shrine of the Sepulchre. A new church arose in 1310. 
Patching and rebuilding went on during the succeeding 
centuries until the great disaster of 1808, when almost the 
entire edifice was burnt down. What we see now is the work 
of a builder of Constantinople. Architectural experts alone 
can trace vestiges of an earlier period. From travellers and 
pilgrims we get glimpses of the Crusaders’ church, enough 
to indicate its splendour. Ali of Herat, a Moslem, who came 
in 1173, Says it was ‘one of the most wonderful buildings in 
the world.’ 

One of the losses of 1808, was that of the tombs of the 
two first Crusader Kings of Jerusalem, Godfrey and Baldwin. 
_ They were not injured by the.fire, but were spirited away 
by the Greeks, who thought their disappearance would aid 
their claim to the chapel in which they were. In fact, they 
turned the disaster to account in this way, acquiring right 
of possession to much of the church which was not theirs 
before. The struggle for precedence between rival rites is a 
constant factor in the history of the Holy Places. The tombs 
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of Godfrey and Baldwin have gone, though they are not 
necessarily destroyed. Indeed it is more probable that they 
are hidden away. 

There is one grave, however, which is of interest to 
Englishmen. Outside the entrance to the church, let into 
the pavement, is a flat stone with an inscription in thirteenth- 
century lettering. ‘Hic jacet Philippus de Aubinguis cuius 
anima requiescat in pace, Amen.’ There was formerly a 
stone bench which was removed in 1867, as it was an 
obstacle to people going into or coming out of the church. 
Then this tomb was exposed. No doubt the inscription 
owed its freshness to being protected by the bench. But 
it is trodden upon by hundreds of feet every day, and when 
I saw it after an interval of seventeen years, the letters were 
fainter, and by this time must be well on the way to obliter- 
ation, unless, as is to be hoped, the British authorities have 
taken measures for their preservation. For the tomb is that 
of Philip Daubigny whose name is among the nobiles homines 
of Magna Charta. He played a distinguished part in the 
history of his country in the reigns of John and Henry III, 
and was tutor to the latter sovereign. He was also Governor 
of the Channel Islands. We know the date of his death from 
Matthew Paris, who says that he made several pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land and died during the last one, in 1236, and 
received holy sepulture there, which when living he had long 
desired. He left England in 1222, going first to Damietta, 
bent on taking part in the defence, but the city had already 
capitulated. Then he went to Acre to join the crusade of 
the Emperor Frederick. Perhaps he was one of the mou/t 
Englois who fortified Sidon, or he may have taken part in 
Frederick’s advance from Acre to Jaffa. We know that he 
wrote a letter from Palestine to Ranulph Earl of Chester in 
1232, four years before his death. When he left England 
the Governorship of the Channel Islands was given to his 
nephew who bore his name, Philip. There is no doubt of 
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his identity, for the bearings on a shield in relief on the 
tomb — gules, a fess fusilly argent — are those of the eleventh 
century Albini from whom he descended. They will be 
found in the Church of Brise Norton, in Oxfordshire, on 
the tomb of Sir John Daubigny who died in 1346. 

It may be asked how he came to be buried in Jerusalem 
in 1236, since the place had been in possession of the 
Saracens, since Saladin took itin 1187. But this is explained 
by the circumstance that in 1229 the Emperor Frederick II 
had recovered Jerusalem by treaty, and the Crusaders held 
it for fifteen years until the Kharesmian raid in 1244, when 
Philip Daubigny had been dead eight years. It was the 
eminent savant and archeologist, M. Clermont Ganneau, 
who first called attention to the tomb. The identity of its 
occupant was established by M. Julien Havet, a young 
student of the Ecole des Chartes in Paris, working on quite 
different lines, to wit, the lists of Wardens and Lords of the 
Channel Islands. Thus, it is due to two Frenchmen that 
Englishmen may know that every time they enter or leave 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, they walk over the grave 
of a countryman, the stout old crusader, who was a signatory 
of Magna Charta. I suppose few of them suspect it. I did 
not, until I was told by the Rev. J. Hanauer, a life-long 
resident of Jerusalem and a storehouse of Palestinian lore. 
All I got from my Baedeker was ‘the tombstone of a Frankish 
knight lies on the ground in front of the portals.’ 

We will leave the description of the Church to Baedeker 
and his kin. We may have occasion to go into it when we 
come to talk about pilgrims. But before we leave the por- 
tals, we will slip through the doorway, one of several, in the 
eastern wall, made up of chapels, and find ourselves in the 
Coptic Chapel of St. Michael, where paintings, more 
remarkable for crude colour than accuracy of drawing, line 
the walls. Thence a corridor and a flight of steps lead us into 
a bit of Africa. We are surrounded by Abyssinians, dark of 
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hue, good-humoured and talkative, and we regret our 
ignorance of the Amharic tongue. But they have enough 
Arabic to explain to us that a straggling thorn surrounded 
by a low palisade is the tree in which the ram was entangled, 
which Abraham saw when intending to sacrifice Isaac. 
That event is said to have taken place near Shechem, but 
geography is a negligible quantity in the fixing of sites. I 
have no doubt these good women implicitly believe what they 
say. For they are mostly women and children who come to 
us from the huts around. Those who do not know it, would 
never dream of this little African community hidden away 
at the back of the great church. It is an instance of the 
wonderful diversity of this small city. It is a monastery and 
at the same time a pilgrims’ hospice. An Abyssinian pil- 
grims’ hospice is not as others. The pilgrims have come a 
long way and so they stay a long time, sometimes for years, 
sometimes for always. Children are born and grow up in 
Jerusalem. They are simple, devout, and inoffensive, and 
for the most part very poor. They are followers of the Coptic 
rite and at the small Coptic Chapel clinging to the western 
end of the Shrine of the Holy Sepulchre, one never fails 
to see two or three of them at prayer. As with all Easterns, 
the attitude of prayer is standing. They will remain for a 
long time, their foreheads pressed against a pillar or a wall. 
I have frequently returned after two or three hours to find 
the same silent motionless figure in the same place and the 
same attitude. There is a tiny chapel here in their com- 
munity, and they have a new church away in the suburb, 
outside the walls, ornamented with frescoes, childishly 
bright in colour, interspersed with inscriptions in Ethiopic 
characters. 

Of all the Christian communities in Jerusalem, this one 
laid strongest hold on my sympathies. ‘They did not consort 
with the others, they were never self-assertive, and though 
evidently indigent, never begged. How they managed to 
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live I never learned. I never saw them buy anything, and 
never found one in a locanda or a wine-shop, among the 
crowd of Russians which filled both. Clad in a sombre robe, 
generally frayed and worn with long service, their heads 
coifed with a black skull cap, their demeanour was reserved 
but not morose. In their unostentatious worship, the key- 
note was humility. They seemed to me to belong to another 
age, the age of faith, only possible to a people in a certain 
stage of social and mental development. Their features 
black, but finely moulded, were pleasing, and their figures 
in the streets of Jerusalem were striking, perhaps because 
they differed so much from all others. 

The great Greek Convent of Helena and Constantine is 
in striking contrast to that we have just visited. Wealthy 
and influential, it has always been a power to be reckoned 
with by the rulers of Palestine. The enormous change that 
has taken place in. Russia has almost certainly had an adverse 
influence on the position of the Orthodox Church in 
Jerusalem, but before neither Vali nor even Sultan would flout 
it, without thinking twice. The Orthodox Church meant 
the Czar of all the Russias. And owing to this and the 
overwhelming number of Russian pilgrims with their 
admirable organization, their palatial establishment in Jeru- 
salem and hospices all over the country, as well as to the 
number of Orthodox natives, the precedence in privileges 
at the Holy Places, and the large revenues of the Convent, 
the Orthodox Church was paramount among the Christian ~ 
rites; the Latins came next, but a long way behind. The 
rest were —if one may be pardoned for using a sporting 
phrase in this connection — nowhere. 

To get to the convent of Helena and Constantine from 
the parvis of the Holy Sepulchre, one must retrace one’s 
steps to the point where we entered Christian Street, and 
continue uphill. A few paces bring us to the wide portal. 
More likely than not we find a group of fellaheen there, in 
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their voluminous turbans, waiting on some business, plaint 
or demand, or to settle an account, for the convent has 
much to do with the tillers of the soil. Its lands lie here 
and there; it owns, for one thing, most of the five miles 
of country between Jerusalem and Bethlehem. I do not 
think many visitors to Jerusalem know that the most 
delightful place in it is the roof of this great convent. It 
is vast; you wander over it up and down steps and through 
corridors, until coming on to an expanse, you find yourself 
looking over the parapet into the parvis of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, on a level with the spring of the dome, and more than 
half-way up the bell-tower with its gothic louvres and 
flying buttresses. The entrance to the belfry opens on to 
the roof where you stand. As you look down on to the 
busy parvis, it dawns upon you that you have been walking 
on the top of Jerusalem for you are far beyond Christian 
Street, and now you understand why it was covered. The 
convent was overhead. It became a habit with me to go on 
the convent roof, generally towards sunset, when the light 
grew mellow and the violet dome of Omar swam in a 
haze of rosy gold, or when storm was in the air, the tall 
finger of the Russian tower on Olivet gleamed white 
against a tragic sky. Here, away from the turmoil of the 
streets, one can drink in the beauty of the scene, and better 
observe the variegated life on the parvis below, than when 
one is among it. Close to us are the two cupolas —the 
larger dark blue, the smaller of a creamy tint—of the 
Anastasis — let us call the church by the name Constantine 
gave it and as the Greeks call it to-day. We see how it is 
flanked on either hand by the minaret of a neighbouring 
mosque. It is related of Omar, that when he took Jerusalem, 
he refused to enter the church, knowing that as Khalif, his 
presence there, even for a moment, would seal it henceforth 
to Islam, and he did not wish to deprive the Christians of 
their Holy Place. His successors, nevertheless, were deter- 
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mined that the unbelievers should hear the proclamation 
of the Prophet’s creed. And as we gaze on the nearer 
minaret on our right, the white turbaned muezzin appears 
on the fretted gallery and begins to call the azan — Allah 
Akbar! (God is most great!). The thin tremulous notes fall 
on the still air. Islam, rigidly Puritan, permits no mechanical 
device of clanging metal to summon the faithful to prayer — 
naught but the human voice. Scarcely has the old man 
finished the perambulation of the gallery, proclaiming the 
Faith to the four cardinal points of the compass, than the 
bells ring out from the Crusaders’ tower. It is a coincidence, 
not a challenge. It happens every day, and use blunts the 
edge of perception. This juxtaposition is not uncommon. 
One notable instance exists at Constantinople, where the 
Crimean Memorial Church overtops a mosque. Here at 
Jerusalem, a narrow lane separates the minaret of a monas- 
tery of Indian dervishes from the church of Ecce Homo, 
belonging to a French teaching order, the Dames de Sion. 
This is also one of the Stations of the Cross. The Roman 
arch which spans the way between church and mosque 
marks the spot where Pilate said “Behold the Man.’ Hence 
the name of the church. The tradition cannot be traced far- 
ther back than the fifteenth century and the arch is probably 
part of an arch of triumph, for a second springing from it 
forms the vault of the choir within the church. It is the 
Third Station, none the less, and the dervishes must see and 
hear the Friday devotions, and the Sisters and their pupils 
must be familiar with the call to prayer from the minaret. 
‘This propinquity makes for toleration, inasmuch as it re- 
minds those who witness it that there is more than one road 
to Heaven. Nowhere in England can the call of the muezzin 
be heard ina church. Here, in the very cradle of the faith — 
that Holy Sepulchre for which so many have died — the 
proclamation of an alien creed rings out morning, noon and 
_ night. To some people, newly arrived there, it is startling, 
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it is a normal everyday event. 

I used often to chat with him amid his bells in the Cru- 
saders’ tower, the only access to which is from the convent 
roof. He was no dullard, the lay-brother Basil. He knew 
something about campanology and acoustics. He waxed 
indignant, pointing to his charges immovably fixed, as all 
are in the East, and insisted on the greater purity and 
resonance of the tone obtained from the free swinging bell. 
He was eager to hear about bells, and asked me if I had 
heard the great bell of St. Stephen’s at Vienna. I had not, 
but I told him the little I knew about bells, of the carillons 
of Flanders, of our peals in England and change-ringing, 
of the Kaiserglocke at Cologne, Carolus at Antwerp, and 
our own 17% ton Great Paul, cast by my old schoolfellow 
John Taylor of Loughborough, allowed by experts to be 
well-nigh perfect in tone, and the largest bell in the world 
which is actually ‘rung’ by pulling. This detail especially 
interested Brother Basil, who pointed with a deprecatory 
shake of the head to the great tenor bell in the tower, 
firmly fixed, which has a tone of remarkable beauty, 
nevertheless. 

Many a pleasant hour I spent in the peaceful atmosphere 
of the great convent. Nobody else ever came there. I do not 
know whether I had a right to do so, but the fathers gave me 
a courteous welcome. Those stately robed figures, sedately 
pacing to and fro in their hour of leisure, in perfect keeping 
with their environment, always come into the picture, when 
I think of the roof of Helena and Constantine. 

A brass plate on a door at the corner of a narrow street 
near the convent, invariably drew my attention — Dr. 
Euclides. I suppose Euclid meant more to schoolboys of 
my generation, than he does to the present one. Apart 
from the clergy, there are not many Greeks resident in 
Jerusalem. I mean Greeks by race, the term is applied 
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locally to all adherents of the Orthodox Communion, 
who, of course, are Syrian, in overwhelming majority. 
Dr. Euclid lived at the beginning of the lane leading up to 
the north-west corner of the city, which is the highest. 
The tower at the angle bears the name of Goliath. 

This is the Latin quarter. The Latin Patriarchate and 
church are here—both new buildings—and just outside 
the walls are the French hospice and St. Louis Hospital. 
In a steep and winding street is San Salvator, the Franciscan 
convent, and their hospice of Casa Nuova. San Salvator is 
the oldest Latin establishment in Jerusalem, though it 
was not here that St. Francis led the ‘little poor men’ in 
1219. They were settled on Zion. The superior of San 
Salvator bears the title of Guardian of the Holy Places. 
He is a more important personage than the Latin Patriarch, 
and there has been a good deal of friction at times between 
the two authorities. The Patriarchate dates only from 1847, 
so the Friars have precedence, if seniority goes for anything. 
They have suffered much in the past, and more than once 
have been nearly exterminated by massacre. Jealousy of 
their prominence on the part of other religious bodies is 
manifested none the less. A Maronite priest in the Lebanon 
told me once that he would not go to Jerusalem, owing to 
the pretensions of the Franciscans, although the Maronites 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope. San Salvator is a 
busy place. It contains an orphanage for boys and girls, a 
school of arts and crafts, a printing office, and other activities. 
I found friars at the lathe using up-to-date tools driven by 
steam. Others were setting up type and working presses. 
There were floury men in the bakery, and saw-dusty boys, 
from the school, at the carpenters’ bench, boys with waxy 
fingers in shoe-makers’ stalls, and girls, snowy with lather, 
in the laundry. In the dispensary were friars, all certified 
pharmacists, making up prescriptions sold at a nominal 
sum to all and sundry, without distinction of creed and 
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colour. I was ‘shown over’ San Salvator. I roamed at will 
in St. Helena and,Constantine, that ‘haunt of ancient peace.’ 
Needless to say I did not frequent the former as I did the 
latter. In so far as concerns convents, my inclinations were 
orthodox. 

A short five minutes from San Salvator down a slippery 
by-way — but they are all by-ways in Jerusalem — brings us 
to the irregular open space in front of the Citadel. This 
was the hub of the foreign world, in Jerusalem. Here was 
the New Bazaar, a miniature of an Italian galleria. Here was 
Cooks’ Office, the Austrian post office, then the chief means 
of postal communication with the West, and the English 
Church. That was before the day of St. George’s Cathedral, 
half a mile outside the Damascus Gate. And here was the 
British Consulate on my first visit, but that had been re- 
moved to the suburb on my second. Here were the best 
shops, for books and stationery, objects in carved olive wood 
and nacre, photographs, and the cards of dried and pressed 
wild flowers, those beautiful and tasteful souvenirs, peculiar 
to Jerusalem. At the corner of David Street was Hollander, 
the Jewish tailor, a skilful repairer of damaged clothes, and 
opposite was the store of Max Ungar, who dealt in English 
riding boots, brushes and sponges, also in hams and bacon, 
Sheffield cutlery, biscuits from Reading, bottled beer from 
Burton-on-Trent, and cheese from Cheshire. At the fur- 
ther end of the long narrow store was a window overlooking 
the Pool of Hezekiah. There, if so minded, one might dis- 
cuss the products of Burton and Cheshire. There was no 
Grand Hotel in those days. Cooks’ sent their passengers 
to the Mediterranean Hotel, a roomy oriental house with a 
saloon, one end of which was all window. It commanded 
a view of the city, a perspective of shallow saucer-like cupo- 
las, running through all the gamut of pale pearly greys, 
with a minaret and a solitary palm and the noble lines of 
Omar’s Dome dark against the Hill of Olivet, the low 
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_ buildings and stumpy minaret of the village on its summit, 
outlined against the sky. There was no aggressive Russian 
steeple there then. So I first saw Jerusalem with the crystal 
air alive with doves and swallows. It has been called ugly. 
Under some aspects it may be so, though I have never had 
the ill-luck to discover any of them. I speak of the old city 
girt about with its towered walls and jutting bartizans, an 
eastern town in a western medieval setting. I never saw 
walls so perfect, not even those of Carcassone. The new 
Jerusalem outside the walls is, of course, abominably crude 
and banal, but to me Jerusalem within them will always be 
exceedingly beautiful. 

I went to the Mediterranean Hotel again, years after- 
wards, solely in order to enjoy it. My first visit happened to 
be during the Mohammedan feast of Bairam, and no sooner 
had I reached my room than I was startled by a deafening 
report. According to custom, a salute was being fired by the 
battery at the citadel, a few yards away. A few minutes after- 
wards I was regaled by the familiar melodies of La Fille de 
Madame Angot. A Turkish military band was playing a 
selection from that then popular light opera. Shortly after- 
wards | made my first acquaintance with a typewriter which 
was being used by Dr. Merrill, the United States Consul, 
who was staying in the hotel. Typewriters were not such 
familiar objects in 1885 as they are now, and my first 
impressions of Jerusalem have ever since been associated 
with that very useful invention and Offenbach’s Opera 
Bouffe, though neither is precisely the kind of memory 
one would expect to be coupled with that venerable spot. 

The object which dominates this open space, just within 
the Jaffa Gate, is the massive structure popularly called the 
Tower of David. The lower scarp, built of large stones 
with marginal drafts, may be Herodian. It is surmounted 
by a chemin des rondes. ‘The tower is solid to a height of 
29 feet; above are chambers. It was called the Tower of the 
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Pisans formerly, and the upper structure is medieval. It | 
corresponds in dimensions and site to Josephus’ tower of 
Phasaelus. 

Following a winding way past the citadel one comes upon 
the only bit of level road I could find in Jerusalem — the 
only one, too, that had a side-walk. On one side it is bor- 
dered by an umbrageous garden, the only one worth the 
name in the city, and is overshadowed by the spreading tops 
of pines. The other side is lined by the buildings of the 
Armenian Monastery and Hospice. The latter is said to be 
capable of lodging a thousand people. The property covers 
a vast area, far greater than that of any other Christian 
establishment, save the Russian. Although within the city 
it is very retired, and the presence of trees, unknown else- 
where, makes it a pleasant retreat. The church is also 
cleaner and its appointments richer than any other. The 
nacre and intarsia work and the superb Persian carpets lend 
an oriental cachet to it. The clergy are imposing also in their 
high pointed cowls and veils. They have flowing beards and 
their features are finely modelled. They are often men of 
education, and I found most of them able to speak excellent 
French. The church is on the traditional site of the House of 
Caiaphas and a small chapel is called the Prison of Christ. 
This tradition is not older than the fifteenth century however. 
There are in a grilled niche a few stones said to come from 
the top of Ararat. I had heard that they pretend to have 
some remains of the Ark, but they never showed them to me, 
so I conclude the statement is a libel. In the great court, 
I generally met some sturdy Armenians, pilgrims from 
the high valleys above the head-waters of the Euphrates, 
the cradle of their race. This south-west corner of Jeru- 
salem —so distinct in character, is the outpost of the 
Christian quarter which we have traversed from its other 
extremity. 


If you keep along the walls from the Armenian Convent 
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and turn with them southward, you plunge downhill, skirt- 
ing the Jewish quarter of Zion through waste ground planted 
with prickly pear, until you come to the Tyropceon hollow, 
and a district the antithesis of the one you have quitted. 
The filthy lanes and alleys known as the Moghrebin quarter 
is the most squalid district in Jerusalem. Moghrebin means 
Moorish; but these people are not the fair-skinned, fine- 
featured Moors you have met in Tangier. There may be 
Berbers among them, the black race which is found in 
Morocco and is quite distinct from the Moors, but the 
majority are Negro Mohammedans. However, they do not 
concern us at present. We only pass by their unsavoury 
habitations to the Jews’ Wailing Place, a blind alley, one 
side of which is a wall some 60 feet high, the lower courses 
built of huge stones, which experts assign to an epoch 
anterior to the Herodian period. This, then, may be re- 
garded with some confidence as a fragment of the enclosure 
of the Temple. It now forms a portion of the wall of the 
Haram, some of which is assuredly on the site of the ancient 
temple of the Jews. The Wailing Place is a stock sight for 
tourists and is made familiar by photographs, so it needs 
no description. I did not go there often, as I found its 
human aspect of less interest than I anticipated. I had been 
told that it was a moving spectacle, but I failed to discover 
its pathos. I never heard any wailing or saw any display of 
emotion. On Fridays, and certain feast days, there is a 
corporate act of devotion, taking the form of a litany chanted 
in that minor key prevalent in oriental rites which may be 
likened to wailing. A similar effect is produced in the sing- 
ing of the liturgy of the Orthodox and other Eastern 
Churches. But it is routine; there is no spontaneity in it. 
What the casual visitor is most likely to see is individual 
devotion, the majority of the devotees standing with their 
faces to the wall, some of them with a small oil lamp placed 
in a cranny before them, muttering prayers. The old and 
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feeble have brought stools and are seated, thumbing their 
book of prayers., But I never saw any outburst of grief. 
The swaying of the body, which might be taken for such 
by one unversed in oriental ritual, is a ceremonial act which 
may be witnessed in any synagogue. The impression left 
on my mind was that of the Thibetan praying wheel, 
mechanical, automatic, unemotional; a task to be accom- 
plished, an obligation to be fulfilled. The pathos lay not in 
the performance of the act, but in those who performed it; 
in the lank figures clad in gaberdines of citron or saffron or 
rose — for all were in holiday attire —in the pallid, joyless, 
abject faces beneath the furry caps. But these attributes 
were habitual; they belonged to the individual, apart from 
the locality and the moment. For these Jews were the 
poor of the ghettoes of Poland and Galicia. The Spanish 
Jew of Palestine with his sturdy figure and air of self- 
respect and independence very rarely came to the Wailing 
Place. The Jews who came were those whowere at Jerusalem 
to end their days, who lived on Aa/uka, the charitable funds 
subscribed by their wealthy co-religionists in Europe and 
America. They dwelt in the settlements founded by the 
Montefiores, the Rothschilds and other financial magnates. 
Religious observance was their trade. I had heard and 
read of bitter tears. I saw none save the rheum in the eyes 
of the aged. After all, what emotion can be conjured up by 
a catastrophe so remote as the destruction of the Temple? 
The overthrow of Celtic civilization in Britain by the 
Teuton hordes, the conquest of Anglo-Saxon England by 
the Norman-French are far more recent, yet who could 
conceive the Gilbertian situation of a Welshman lamenting 
or an Englishman weeping over those events? To the 
assertion that Welshmen and Englishmen are not exiled 
from their native land as are the Jews, I would reply: The 
true home of the Jews is in the countries with whose peoples 
they have assimilated themselves in speech and habit, and 
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with whom they share equal rights as citizens. To such, 
Palestine is exile. And these, not the native Sephardim, 
were the Jews | saw at the Wailing by the Wall. They were 
obviously foreigners in the ancient home of their race, paid, 
directly or indirectly, to observe a custom, which had become 
little more than an interesting survival. They were evidently 
recruited from the indigent, the failures in the battle of life. 
The competent, the successful, were not here. They had 
responsibilities at home, and their home was not in Palestine. 
They had no time for wailing. There was about as much 
real grief among these people as among the hired mourners 
at an Arab funeral. The spectacle was not inspiring. 

The root meaning of the word Haram is set apart, sacred. 
In its most familiar signification harem, or hareem, is the 
portion of a dwelling set apart for the women of a house- 
hold. The harem may be a palace or the half of a Bedawy 
tent screened by a ragged curtain, or the ladies’ compartment 
of a railway carriage on which the word is always inscribed. 
But it has a wider application. The country within a certain 
fixed radius of Mecca is Haram. The pilgrim who crosses 
that frontier, lays aside his ordinary garments and dons the 
thram, the simple pilgrim’s garb. He himself becomes 
thram, that is to say, he submits to a rule of life and conduct 
proper to the Aaj or pilgrimage. Mecca and Medina are 
named collectively Haramain, the dual of Haram. The term 
as a substantive is best Englished as sanctuary. 

The Haram esh Sherif (the Noble Sanctuary) of Jerusalem 
covers about 35 acres, one-sixth of the entire area of the 
city. It is an irregular quadrangle, jealously walled. Incom- 
_ parably the most beautiful portion of Jerusalem, it is the 
least known to the European visitor, and indeed to all 
outside the pale of Islam. In order to gain admission we 
had to get a pass through our Consulate and be accom- 
panied by a Consular cavass or policeman, himself a Mussul- 
man. I do not know what formalities have to be gone 
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through at present, but doubtless access to the Haram esh 
Sherif is subject to certain conditions. In wandering about 
the eastern part of the city, in the neighbourhood of the 
Tyropceon hollow, one was sure to get occasional glimpses 
through an open portal —there are eleven altogether — of 
a vast sunlit grassy space, and at the same time, probably, 
an intimation from a bystander that it was haram, which 
meant to say, forbidden. The intimation sometimes took 
the form of a stone, thrown by a little boy at the infidel. 
This form of warning, I am bound to admit, became more 
rare of recent years. Once or twice I have crossed the 
threshold to be met by a polite reminder that a seskereh (a 
permit) was required. Once inside, an authorized visitor, 
I was treated with great courtesy. I think I have been five 
times in the Haram, and each time with increased admi- 
ration. A volume might be filled easily with a detailed 
description of the place, let alone its history and associa- 
tions. In the tomes of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
will be found a summary of the researches and theories of 
experts as to the site of Solomon’s Temple and other ques- 
tions of debate from the study of which the reader will 
probably emerge, bewildered. Mr. Fergusson, architect 
and archeologist, maintained, for instance, that the Mosque 
of Omar within the Haram is in reality Constantine’s church 
of the Resurrection, with the necessary conclusion that the 
traditional Holy Sepulchre is nothing of the sort. In this, 
however, he has no supporters, even from those who deny 
the authenticity of the traditional site of the Sepulchre. Mr. 
Fergusson’s theory is disproved by the statement of the 
Arab traveller Ya’ Kubi who was at Jerusalem in a.p. 874. 
He says that the Khalif Abdel Malik built above the 
Sakrah a dome. 

It may be well to say here that the Mosque of Omar is 
not a mosque and Omar had nothing to do with it. These 
are the only reasons I can discover for our calling it by that 
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name. I do not know how the misnomer came about. The 
name given to it by its builder, and the only one known to 
those who revere it, is the Dome of the Rock (Kubbet es 
Sakhrah), which is the simple expression of what it is. 

Is this the site of Solomon’s Temple, or is it near the 
south-west corner of the Haram? Is the walled-up triple 
porch in the south wall the Golden Gate of the Temple? 
Is this Zion and not the traditional western hill? Is the 
Holy Rock really the top of Moriah? These and other 
questions have been hotly debated by the learned. I was 
not competent to form an opinion and left them alone. 
So, with a pilgrim’s docility, I listened to the mollah who 
showed me a hair from the Prophet’s beard, and the place 
where he prayed in the presence of Abraham, Moses and 
Jesus, on that night of the Miraj, when he flew from Mecca 
to Jerusalem on the magic steed El] Burak. I saw also the 
hole he made when he passed through the Rock in his 
flight to Heaven, his footprint, and the impression of the 
fingers, huge fingers they must have been, of the Archangel 
Gabriel, who held down the Rock when it was about to 
follow the Prophet in his ascent. The mollah stamped his 
foot on the floor which sounded hollow, for the Rock is 
suspended in air according to a pious belief of the Faithful. 
Many other things my guide showed me: the closed mouth 
of the Well of Souls, the Arcade Mawazin (Scales) where 
souls will be weighed on the Day of Judgment, when the 
Rock will be turned to white coral. And many things he 
told me, among others that the sacred Black Stone in the 
Ka’aba at Mecca would come to the Rock at the Last Day. 
He took me to the Door of the Chain where the truth of a 
witness was tested by his grasping a chain placed there by 
Solomon. If the witness spoke the truth nothing happened; 
if falsely, a link fell off. He pointed out the precise 
spots where Abraham and Elijah, David and Solomon 
prayed. 
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Away in the south-east angle of the Haram, | was con- 
ducted down steps to the house of Simeon. Here I was 
shown a relic of the Presentation in the Temple -—the 
cradle of the child Jesus. It was a niche of marble with the 
rounded top in the form of a shell, like so much late Roman 
work. It lay on the floor. Coming up again in the open air 
we followed the wall for a few paces, then mounted a stair- 
way to the top, where a column built horizontally into the 
wall, protruded. Hitherto we had visited spots which had 
to do with past events. This dealt with the future. It 
marked the place where, on the Day of Judgment, the 
Valley will be spanned by the bridge Al-Sirat, finer than a 
hair, sharper than a sword. Here Jesus will appear and the 
Prophet will stand on the other side of the Valley, in which 
a yawning gulf will open — the mouth of Hell. All the world, 
dead and living, will assemble here to pass over Al-Sirat. 
The righteous will be supported by angels and glide across 
with the speed of lightning. The wicked, unaided, will fall 
into the abyss. After this, we can understand why the 
E]-Aksa Mosque (the Remote Mosque in relation to Mecca) 
was held to be second only to that of Mecca in sanctity, 
and why the Prophet declared that one prayer at the Holy 
Rock was as efficacious as a thousand elsewhere. In the 
first days of Islam, this was the Kiblah to which all turned 
their faces when they prayed. It was only in the second 
year of the Hejirah that Mohammed changed it to Mecca. 
But it is written that on the Day of Judgment ‘both Mecca 
and Medina will come to Jerusalem and the excellency of 
them all will be united.’ Hence it is that pilgrims from the 
other end of Asia and from the African shore of the Atlantic 
come to the Noble Sanctuary of Jerusalem. The El-Aksa 
mosque is a fertile field for the student of architecture. It 
is the work of various periods, but the basilica of Justinian 
is still there in the nave and two aisles. There are six aisles 
in all, added to the original building, crusading work and 
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Saracenic imitations of Gothic, a bizarre jumble, for columns, 
capitals and bases belong to edifices of differing periods and 
styles. The El-Aksa mosque is a reflection of its successive 
owners and builders, but the dominant impression is that 
of a church rather than a mosque. The apsidal mihrab 
flanked by its tall tapers bears a strong resemblance to a 
Christian altar. A niche in one of the most recent portions 
is said to mark the place where Omar prayed. The wooden 
mosque he erected has long disappeared. Justinian’s Church 
of Mary, as Omar called it, has survived all changes, in its 
main features. ‘The Crusaders thought it the site of the 
Temple, and as the Templum Solomonis Baldwin assigned it 
to the new Order of Soldier Monks — hence their title of 
Knight Templar. The great crypt now called Solomon’s 
Stables served the Templars as theirs. The square pillars 
are pierced at the corners. Through the holes the halters 
of their horses were passed. But the Dome of the Rock was 
the Crusaders’ Templum Domini. ‘Yo it they paid greater 
homage. And they have left some exquisite work there in 
the screen of wrought iron between the inner circle of 
columns enclosing the Holy Rock. What impressed me 
most about the Dome of the Rock was the Rock itself, or 
rather the contrast between it and the rich beauty above and 
around it. The Haram esh Sherif is the top of a hill, 
artificially levelled by paring in some places, by subter- 
ranean supports in others. It is a vast platform dotted here 
and there with oratories, for the most part small cupolas, 
and studded irregularly with ancient cypresses. In one 
place, there is an open-air pulpit, in marble, a masterpiece 
of pure Saracenic art. There are also numerous sedi/s for 
ablutions, and cisterns to supply them. But on a terrace 
10 feet above the general level is a building nobler far than 
all the rest, reared to shelter and do honour to the rugged 
hill-top, untouched in its nakedness. Had it been adorned, 
_ disguised in the form of an ornate shrine, its appeal would 
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have fled. As it is, the Dome of the Rock in its simplicity, 
is, to me at least,'the most solemn and most beautiful of 
sacred fanes. I will not try to describe. It is all set down in 
the guide-books, the two concentric circles of columns, the 
rare marbles, the glowing mosaics, the exquisite Persian 
tiles. I do not remember to have seen any account which 
does justice to the quality of the painted glass. Is it the 
glass itself, or is it the peculiar setting, in thick cement 
with an outer covering of translucent porcelain? I cannot 
say; but the subdued light which is filtered through those 
windows has a soft jewelled radiance the like of which I 
have seen nowhere else. The materials of which the Dome 
of the Rock is built are heterogeneous and of various periods. 
The columns may have come from the Temple erected 
here by Hadrian — the anonymous Bordeaux pilgrim saw the 
statue of Jupiter still standing in a.p. 333. The ironwork 
of the screens is certainly French of the twelfth century. 
The mosaics are Byzantine. But as it stands, one would 
neither add nor take away anything from the ensemble of 
the structure. Some authorities, however, think that it 
would be finer without the outer walls, maintaining that it 
was so originally, like the small Dome of the Chain, its 
neighbour, a cupola on two concentric groups of columns 
open to the winds. The walls of the Dome of the Rock as 
they stand, we owe to Khalif El] Mamoun, who is also res- 
ponsible for the lying inscription stating that he built the 
Dome. It was done by removing the Name of Abdel Melik, 
the real founder, and inserting that of El Mamoun. The 
lettering is Cufic, the ancient Arabic character, and the 
tiles inserted are not quite of the same colour as those 
taken away, but the forger is self-convicted by the fact that 
he forgot when altering the name to alter the date, 72 of the 
Hejirah. Now El Mamoun was not born until 170. An- 
other inscription on a door says truthfully that he restored 
the building in 215 a.H. (a.D. 831). Mohammed recog- 
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nized the Haram at Jerusalem as having been a sacred 
place ages before Islam. It is perhaps well that a spot of 
such immemorial sanctity is not thrown open to all and 
sundry at all times. No pious Jew would seek to enter it, 
lest unwittingly, he should tread on the Site of the Holy of 
Holies. 
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In and about Bethlehem 


Hi: was counting the silver nails that held the Star to 
the marble. 

‘Do they ever steal any?’ I asked. ‘Sometimes,’ he said. 
The lad, a broad-built Turk from Anatolia, was doing 
sentry-go. I perceived the gleam of his bayonet before I 
discerned the outline of his figure in the dim twilight of the 
cave illumined only by the silver lamps suspended over the 
marble slab. ‘There was just light enough to read the inscrip- 
tion, Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus Natus Est. The 
place was the Chapel of the Nativity at Bethlehem hewn in 
the rock in the heart of a hill —just such a cave as many 
another one can see to-day, used by the Judean peasants 
as a stable for their cattle. 

The sentry found the number of nails correct and was 
satisfied. Punishment would have been his had any been 
missing. It was incongruous to think of larceny on the part 
of devout pilgrims, though perhaps the guilt might be 
attenuated seeing that it was prompted by a pious motive. 
Did not Fulk of Anjou bite a piece off the Holy Sepulchre 
and conceal the morsel in his mouth? This was the only 
way to obtain the precious relic under the jealous watch 
of the Greek monks and the distrustful eyes of the Paynim 
guards. Discovery would have meant death. There is no 
denying that his piety was earnest, whatever we may think 
of the form it took. 

Here, for centuries, in this supreme shrine of Christianity, 
Christians had come to venerate and adore, in the presence 
of the Mohammedan soldier. There was another on the 
steps of the High Altar in the great church above. When- 
ever a function took place, his bayonet gleamed through 
the clouds of incense. The detachment told off for this duty 
from the garrison of Jerusalem has its quarters close to the 
Church of the Nativity. 
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I was curious to know how the soldiers viewed their extra- 
ordinary employment at Bethlehem, and struck up an ac- 
quaintance with them, an easy matter; they were pleased 
to find some one who spoke their language, for the Turkish 
nizam in Palestine is as much at sea with Arabic, as the 
British private in India with the vernacular of the province 
in which he happens to be stationed. But as to their opinions 
of their duty — they had none. It was all in the day’s work. 
They thought it was quite right of the Christians to do the - 
strange things they saw, but they did not understand why 
they did them. It was not their business. They were there 
to keep order, nothing more. They were not arrogant or 
conternptuous, and their relations with the inhabitants were 
friendly. The latter regarded them simply as police, and 
did not feel their presence in any way humiliating. The 
real humiliation lay in the fact that they were necessary to. 
hinder the Christians from flying at each other’s throats. 
I saw no squabbles during my several sojourns at Bethlehem, 
but I knew that the quarrels between the rival rites, Latin, 
Greek, and Armenian, had been frequent and not bloodless, 
over such important questions as the right to light a lamp 
or taper, or to sweep a certain portion of the pavement. 
The feud between Greek and Latin as to privilege and 
precedence occupies a considerable place in the history of 
the Church and triple Convent. It has taken the form of 
intrigue when not degenerating into open warfare. 

At present the Greeks have the lion’s share of possession. 
The choir of the basilica is theirs exclusively, and they 
have precedence at the altar of the Place of Nativity. Of 
the fifteen lamps suspended above it six are Greek, five 
Armenian, and four Latin. Each rite is allowed to celebrate 
there at stated times and each has its proper entrance and 
exit. The great nave is common property, and the Greeks 
have built an ugly wall across the choir shutting it out from 
the nave and spoiling the perspective. Steps lead from the 
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choir into the crypt, but the Latins approach it through a 
winding passage hewn out of the rock from their own church, 
a comparatively modern edifice contiguous to the ancient 
basilica but within the precints of the convent. Leading out 
of this subway are grottoes bearing various dedications. 
One is the Chapel of the Flight where the Angel appeared 
to Joseph ; another is the Chapel of the Holy Innocents, 
where several children brought here for safety, were slain. 
Adjoining the Chapel of the Nativity are two Chapels, one 
of the Manger, the other of the Adoration of the Magi. 
These grottoes are approached by steps, some up, some — 
down. The first time I discovered this retreat, it was full 
of children who had been to pay their devotions at the altar 
of the Holy Innocents. The labyrinthine windings were 
peopled with them. At every turn they sprang out like fays 
from the rock. All this fresh young life was in startling 
contrast to the gloom, the dim traditions and the mouldering 
shrines. It was I know not what festival. But although I 
often revisited the place, I never saw the children again. 
There were three of these subterranean oratories which 
impressed me more than those assigned by tradition, not 
dating far back, as the scene of scriptural events. They 
were those known as the tomb of St. Jerome, the study of 
St. Jerome, and the tombs of Paula and Eustochia. Here 
credence became possible, for we know that Jerome took 
up his abode near the place of the Holy Nativity, and that 
it was his wish to be buried there, and no sacred site of 
Palestine goes so far back in tradition, and is therefore so 
well authenticated, as that of the Nativity. Justin Martyr 
who was there wrote about a.p. 132 that near the village 
was the cave venerated by the faithful as the birthplace of 
Jesus Christ, around which Hadrian had planted a grove 
sacred to Adonis, intending thereby to obliterate it, instead 
of which he preserved the identity of the site. For the ‘wild 
wood’ in which were heard the wailings for Adonis gave 
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place in something less than 180 years to the great Church 
of Constantine, the only one of his left standing in Palestine. 
That was in a.p. 330. Paula and her daughter Eustochia 
left Rome in A.D. 382 and died at Bethlehem in a.p. 404. 
Jerome praises her tact and capacity for management of 
the hostels for pilgrims and oratories which she founded, 
as well as her learning. She learned Hebrew in order that 
she might read the Psalms in the original. Her letter to her 
friend Marcella in Rome is so human that it brings that 
far-off time very near to us. She speaks of the quiet seclu- 
sion of Bethlehem and contrasts it with the bustle of 
Jerusalem. ‘Behold in this little nook of the earth the 
founder of the Heavens was born.’ And it was already 
frequented by pilgrims from afar. ‘Even the Briton, separ- 
ated from our world, if he has made any progress in religion, 
leaves the setting sun and seeks a place known only to him 
by fame and the narrative of the Scriptures.’ ‘The Briton 
separated from our world, reminds us strongly of ‘toto 
divisos orbe Britannos.’ The cultured Roman lady who 
took the trouble to learn Hebrew, no doubt had her Virgil 
by heart. ‘Oh, when will that time come when a breathless 
messenger shall bring us the news that our Marcella has 
reached the shore of Palestine?’ But Marcella remained in 
Rome, devoting her wealth to the care of the poor and 
suffering. Her palace became a kind of convent, and she 
continued her work until her death, the result of injuries 
received in the sack of Rome by Alaric. When Paula 
arrived in Palestine the pro-Consul, who knew her family, 
sent Apparitors to meet her and prepared apartments be- 
fitting her rank, in the Preetorium. She declined the hospit- 
ality for her cell at Bethlehem, where she devoted herself 
to the care of pilgrims and the study of the Scriptures under 
the guidance of the learned Jerome. The narrative of this 
patrician lady is so clear and matter of fact that it seems 
to belong to our day rather than a time so remote, and it 
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requires no effort to believe that in that grotto we are indeed 
in the presence of her grave, and that the more spacious 
rock-hewn chamber near by is indeed the spot where the 
great Latin Doctor, learned in the Hebrew tongue, gave 
the Vulgate to posterity. 
_ It has been suggested that the Church of the Nativity 
now covering the honeycombed hill is not the original 
basilica of Constantine, but the work of Justinian. But the 
style of architecture contradicts that. Moreover Procopius, 
who devoted a book to the edifices of Justinian, says nothing 
about it, although he enumerates that Emperor’s buildings © 
in Jerusalem, and even refers to his reconstruction of the 
walls of Bethlehem itself. That he should have left un- 
noticed so important a work as the rebuilding of the Church 
of the Nativity, is absurd. The first mention of the Justinian 
legend occurs in the annals of Eutychius in the tenth 
century, which are notoriously untrustworthy. We may 
feel comfortably sure we are looking at Constantine’s work 
— but not all of it. The Atrium has been destroyed, but the 
stumps of the columns stick out of the pavement of the 
open market-place amidst the heaps of maize and barley. 
The grey pile of the convent at the end of it is an accretion 
and hides the proportions of the basilica. The low doorway 
beneath which all must stoop to pass, is not constructed as 
popular tradition goes, in order that none may enter the 
holy fane without bowing, but as a defence against Saracens 
or wild Bedawin, for the irregular pile built on the bluff, 
with its massive buttresses looks, not like Durham ‘half 
Church of God, half fortress ’gainst the Scot,’ but all 
fortress. | 
The narthex is divided into chambers and is dark owing 
to the windows having been built up. Passing into the 
church, however, one is impressed at once by its stately 
simplicity and grandeur —a nave flanked by a double aisle ~ 
on either side. The clerestory is lofty and the columns sup- 
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porting the nave and aisles are of rosso antico with Corinthian 
capitals. Every column is a monolith. If you examine them 
closely, you wili find on most of them, scratched rudely, 
crests and in some cases, mottoes. This is the work of 
Tancred’s knights who reached Bethlehem one fine June 
morning in 1089. Godfrey, encamped at Nicopolis, a day’s 
march away, sent Tancred at the head of a hundred knights 
to take possession of Bethlehem. This he did at the prayer 
of the inhabitants, and Tancred was guided by the two 
deputies who were the bearers of the petition. A similar 
thing happened some centuries later. It was after the 
atrocicus massacre at Jaffa by Napoleon’s troops. The Mos- 
lem population was lashed into fury, and Bethlehem, a 
Christian oasis, was threatened by the Arabs of the district. 
Sir Sidney Smith hearing of this, sent a force of Marines 
up from the coast. They occupied the Convent of the 
Nativity, within whose walls the people of Bethlehem had 
retired and the British flag waved from the roof, as Tancred’s 
banner had done some nine hundred years before. Lord 
Allenby’s campaign has eclipsed this little incident. But it 
was the solitary occasion of a British occupation of Bethle- 
hem until 1917, and was long remembered. An inhabitant 
of Bethlehem told me how his father used to tell his boys 
how he had seen the ‘jollies’ -that was what the marines 
were called in the Navy of those days — march through the 
street with drums and fifes, to the Convent fort where 
they were received with tears of joy and gratitude. I found 
no traces of the Marines in the Church. They did not 
scratch their names on the columns. There was no rude 
design of the Globe and Laurel. Either they displayed better 
taste than Tancred’s knights or they did not get the chance. 
We may forgive the knights though for leaving that jejune 
record of their coming to Bethlehem. It brings them near 
tous. Weare allakin. In 1882, I saw a young officer carve 
his regimental device on the tomb of Tih at Memphis. 
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He was reproved by his seniors who caught him at it. 
But I suppose the Staffordshire Knot will remain there like 
the crests of the crusading knights at Bethlehem. The 
mosaics on the walls of nave and transepts were executed 
by order of the Emperor Manuel Commenus in the twelfth 
century, a hundred years after the knights had scribbled 
on the columns. A detailed description of them is given in 
the guide-books, but very little has been preserved. A 
figure which always struck me in a representation of Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem, was that of a woman carrying a baby 


on her left shoulder in the same manner as the women I 


saw around me in Bethlehem. 


Far older than the mosaics — dating from the early days — 


of the basilica, is the font on the right as you enter the nave. 
It is octagonal in form and of the same hard red stone as the 
columns. On it is an inscription, ‘For the memory, repose, 
and forgiveness of the sinners of whom the Lord knows the 
names.’ There is pathos in this of another sort than the 


poignant pathos of the Miserrimus in the cloisters at 


Worcester. That may hidea tragedy. This tells of humility. 
No one on earth shall ever know those names now, though 
the record of the nameless remains clear cut in Greek 
characters which bespeak an early Christian date. The 
aspect of the basilica is forlorn despite its grandeur. It is 
as though the atmosphere were charged with the sighs of 
the fifty generations of worshippers who have passed within 
its portals. The wailing notes of the Greek liturgy thin 
and tremulous rising from behind the wall which hides the 
choir enhance the melancholy. The nave is always un- 
tenanted. It is merely a corridor indeed, in which one has a 
glimpse of passing figures on the way to the crypt. White 
veiled women flit between the columns, or men bowed with 
years, pass them slowly. The latter seize a crutch from the 


heap always kept in a corner for those who need them. Not — 


that the users are decrepit, but seats are unknown in Eastern 
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churches, and the functions are sometimes long. The 
crutch is a support for those who remain standing for an 
hour or two. 

The dusk of evening best befits the sombre environment. 
It is then one can conjure from the gloom visions of the 
time when the vast floor was not deserted — of that Christ- 
mas Day in 1101, when Baldwin was crowned King at the 
High Altar and the nave was thronged with his chivalry. 
At the present day, the Church of the Latins, comparatively 
modern and worthless architecturally, is more impressive 
in its human aspect. The building is used. In Bethlehem 
the Latins preponderate. Five years after my first visit I 
came to Bethlehem in the month of May —the month of 
Mary. The impression made on me by the devotions in 
the Latin church every evening can never be effaced. The 
whole population, young and old, covered the spacious floor. 
The mass of white veils, the girls wear the veil of the con- 
ventional Madonna, surged like a foaming billow as their 
wearers knelt or stood. The dowry of coins depending in 
chains from their brows and ears, tinkled like the whisper 
of a summer sea creaming on the shore. The children, 
flower-like, gay, unconstrained — not very good — lifted up 
their voices in hymn and litany. There were pictures every- 
where. I recall one close to me—the mother wearing the 
high crown-like head-dress peculiar to the Bethlehem 
matron — the boy in front of her, sheltering under her wing, 
flesh of her flesh, erect, the curly head poised proudly on 
the lithe little figure clad in zouave jacket of violet velvet 
richly embroidered in gold. They knelt and rose as one, 
their voices mingling in unison. It was the spontaneity, the 
simplicity of it all which made it so impressive. Towards 
the end the music grew faster and louder —there was a 
touch of the barbaric in it perhaps — but never before or 
since have I seen worship which carried one back to the 
_ age of Faith like this. I have attended great functions in 
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Rome, amid a crowd of sight-seers, and heartily disliked 
them. This was: the end of May —too warm for tourists. 
I was alone among the people of the place. Tourist agencies 
advertise the Christmas functions at Bethlehem. Let others 
go if they will—I do not want to lose the impression of 
the Bethlehem folk at home in their church, or streaming 
out of it into the warm fragrance of the night. 

The Bethlehemites are a fine race physically, and the 
head-gear of the women, the white veil thrown over the high 
cap shaped like a truncated cone, adds to their naturally 
‘tall stature. Their erect figures striding along the road to 
Jerusalem market, basket of eggs or other produce poised 
on the head, always compel the gaze of the stranger. The 
broidered bodice and skirt of deep red and blue, are woven 
and dyed at home. The men wear a turban of red and 
yellow, a short jacket usually blue or crimson, and baggy 
breeches of calico for everyday wear, of brown or purple 
cloth for holidays. And over all is thrown the abayeh, the 
Arab cloak, chocolate brown and cream in broad bands. 
The combination of colours is always impeccable. The holi- 
day skirts of the women are shot with gold thread. The fair 
complexions of the Bethlehem folk has led to the supposition 
that they are descendants of Crusaders, but there are no 
historical grounds to support it. The fact of their being fair 
is valueless. The Arabs of Tunis and Morocco are strikingly 
fair. They have a reputation for turbulence, based chiefly 
on the skirmishes with Moslems in the past, and their 
prominence in the riots which often occur at the ceremony 
of the Holy Fire at Jerusalem on Easter Eve. There is 
much emulation as to who shall be the first to carry the 
fire to Bethlehem. This leads to a free fight sometimes. But 
the circumstance does not reflect on the Bethlehemites on 
the whole, for the majority are Latins, who do not acknow- 
ledge or take part in the ceremony of the Holy Fire. The 
terms Latin and Greek are apt to mislead those unused to 
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the classification of the population of Palestine. The people 
are of one race and language, Arabic. Latins follow the 
Latin (Roman Catholic) rite, and Greeks that of the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church. They understand neither Latin nor 
Greek. The people of Bethlehem number some 8,000, all 
Christians. The Moslems are a negligible quantity, con- 
siting of a few government officials when I was there. These 
are, of course, no longer there, since the fall of the Turkish 
régime. Among the Christians, the Latins predominate 
largely, then come the Greeks. The Armenians form a 
small minority, and the Protestants numbered about fifty 
when I was there. Sectarian rivalry appears to have been 
confined to the monks. The people of the various rites 
lived together in harmony and I saw no instance of bigotry. 
To this, one exception must be made. There are no Jews 
in Bethlehem, nor would they be tolerated there. There is 
no outward distinction in dress, manner or tongue, to 
mark the followers of the various rites. Owing to the 
various mission schools there is some little difference in 
culture. You find a few Protestant children who have 
learned some English or German at schools staffed by those 
nationalities, and there are Latins, girls chiefly, who have a 
similar knowledge of French acquired from the Sisters of 
the schools. But Arabic is the common language of all. 
The children all play together and their elders traffic with 
each other regardless of difference of creed. With the 
exception of the dealers in religious trinkets, rosaries and 
other objets de piété who do business with pilgrims and 
travellers, the people are rather reserved, until one comes 
to know them. They are clannish, do not marry outside 
the Bethlehem community, and hold to civic pride. 
Beit-Lahm (House of Meat) —the modern Arabic name, 
differs little from the ancient Hebrew, and the meaning is the 
same — stretches along a crescent-shaped ridge ending in a 
precipitous bluff. It consists of a single street with a dip half- 
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way. There are houses off the street north and south, and 
the steep sides of the hill are terraced and covered with vines, 
figs, almonds, pomegranates and olives. How well the name 
befits the place appears when one surveys the surrounding 
country from any point. Bare hills where naked rocks pro- 
trude from a thin growth of scrub, to the west and north, 
whilst east and south the eye ranges over the Jeshimon, a 
white desert of thirsty marl, treeless and waterless, fissured 
by ravines and ending in the frightful precipices overhang- 
ing the Dead Sea, too deep down to be seen from here, 
simmering in its cauldron 4,000 feet below. The forbidding 
environment enhances the cheerful aspect of the House of 
Food. It is only by strenuous labour that produce is won 
from the niggard chalky soil, but the olives, figs, and al- 
monds are of excellent quality and the grapes yield some 
of the best wine in Palestine. Two crops of barley a year 
are grown on the level ground known as the Shepherd’s 
Field in the valley to the east, which was, undoubtedly, 
from the contour of the land once the holding of Boaz. 
Some flocks of sheep and fewer herds of small cattle belong 
to Bethlehem. The scanty pasture must be sought out 
among the seemingly barren hills. Rarely can one walk 
outside the town without crossing the path of a flock follow- 
ing a diminutive shepherd boy, leading them to some hidden 
spot where there is herbage and water. Or in some hollow 
you come upon sheep nibbling where you can discern 
nought to nibble. As for young David, keeping his father’s 
flocks, unless you have a practised eye, it is only by chance 
you discover him, so closely do his brown face and limbs 
and his brown and white cloak correspond in colour to his 
environment. Often both he and his charges would escape 
notice, but for the tinkling of the sheep bells. Flocks and 
herds return at sunset to fold and stable, for wolves and 
Bedawin are never far away. In half an hour’s walk you 
may be where no blade of grass grows. This contiguity to 
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the desert lends to Bethlehem a peculiar charm. I used to 
go often to Jehel Furideis — the truncated hill, partly arti- 
ficial, which is sucha striking object in the landscape to the 
south-east. It is about an hour’s walk through an arid tract 
of sun-bleached rocks and crumbling marl. The road fol- 
lows a winding valley and Bethlehem is hidden from view 
until the wayfarer is within twenty-five minutes’ walk from 
it. A sharp turn of the path reveals the tree-clad hill with 
its coronal of white dwellings. The beauty of that sudden 
vision never palled. In itself not more remarkable than a 
hundred other similar scenes in Judza, it was the contrast 
between life and death, the presence of something which 
grew and breathed amidst the empty solitude that lent to 
it a transcendent loveliness. From other points, Bethlehem 
is fair to see, ‘a city seton a hill.’ Travellers usually get their 
first glimpse from Mar Elias, half-way from Jerusalem. 
Within, the only picturesque object is the church and con- 
vent at the end of the long street. The houses are built of 
stone and better structurally than in most Palestinian towns, 
though they are not beautiful. The roofs are flat, and there 
is the usual /eewan, the room with only three walls. The 
fourth side is open to the air. The /eewan, corresponding 
in some ways to the Italian /oggia, is a necessity in this warm 
climate. In it meals are taken, and it is in more constant 
use than any other portion of the dwelling. In addition to 
the usual crafts, carpentry, building, saddlery, etc., Bethle- 
hem specializes in certain minor arts, the most skilful of 
which is the carving of designs on the large mother-o’-pearl 
oyster-shells obtained from the Red Sea. For the most 
part, the designs are conventional, though some of the work 
is original and has considerable artistic merit. Less beautiful 
both in material and workmanship are the articles carved 
out of the black petrified bitumen — the ‘stink-stone’ of the 
neighbouring Dead Sea. These two arts are confined to 
Bethlehem, and so is the fine embroidery on silk, the work 
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of the women. The fashioning of objects in olive wood is 
practised also, but its chief home is at Jerusalem. Where 
the town ends, in the open space before the Convent, whose 
buttresses plunge down into the valley, are the curio shops. 
There sat old Abou Fila —he must long since have joined 
his forefathers — with his fine drawn Arab features and flow- 
ing beard, full of reminiscences of notable Englishmen. He 
had met Dean Stanley, he had served as guide to Canon 
Tristram, when that unique authority on the natural history 
of Palestine wandered on the inhospitable shores of the 
Dead Sea in quest of specimens. He had known Sir Charles 
Wilson and Sir Charles Warren, and Lord Kitchener, when 
he was Lieut. Kitchener, R.E., engaged on the Palestine 
Survey, and incidentally acquiring the Arabic which was to 
serve him in good stead in Egypt. He was proud of his 
association with General Gordon, when shortly before his 
last fatal journey to Khartoum, he had snatched a brief 
period of leisure to prosecute his Biblical researches and to 
elaborate his theory of the site of the Holy Sepulchre. There 
was no boastfulness in these recollections. They were not 
volunteered, but were drawn out in the course of conversa- 
tion. Abou Fila was an Arab gentleman, with a command 
of better English than that spoken in London Society to-day, 
probably acquired at Bishop Gobat’s school in Jerusalem. 
I met one or two other products of that establishment. 
There must be very few to-day. 

That site of the old atrium was a microcosm of Bethlehem 
life. It was the agora and the forum and the palestra, where 
Bedawin chaffered over the price of lambs, and the village 
elders discussed the incidence of taxes, and the boys wrest- 
led or played at fives, or something resembling that game. 
There, brown-frocked friars, slowly pacing, took the air, 
and pilgrims passed in and out of the great church, by 
whose portal sat Turkish soldiers being shaved a/ fresco — 
a spectacle to be seen no more to-day. 
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The Hesbons lived round the corner on the slope of 
the hill. There, seated in their leewan, I watched the 
swallows wheeling in the air at the close of the day, whilst 
the white desert was turned to molten gold and the high 
mountain barrier of Moab, purple against the eastern sky, 
became incarnadined. Then the Convent bells rang out the 
Angelus and their clangour died away, giving place to the 
tinklings of the homeward faring flocks, and the pattering 
on the rocky path of the hoofs of donkeys laden with 
brushwood for fuel. The light faded from Moab, the swal- 
lows went to roost, and the camp fires of the Bedawin, by 
Beit Tamr across the plain, twinkled in the darkness. The 
_ Hesbon boys burst in, hot from play, and clamoured for 
unleavened bread and dibs. ‘The ladies, mother and daughter, 
regaled me — but not the boys — with Talhami wine of their 
own vineyard, and the delicate long pointed olives of Bethle- 
hem of their own growing, and also, at my own request, 
with dibs, the excellent grape molasses of the country, of 
their own making. It was through the boys I came to know 
the Hesbon family. They had shown me the way to Solo- 
mon’s Pools, and became my guides and companions. They 
were wise in the woodcraft of the country-side, knew where 
the wild birds nested, cut forked sticks for me, and had a 
fearless contempt for snakes, which I did not share. Then 
one day they insisted on my going home to taste the newly 
ripe grapes; the delicious strawberry flavoured Isabella 
grapes, and so I made the acquaintance of the family, father, 
mother and sister. 

It was the first of many visits. The ladies — these peasants 
had an innate grace and dignity far to seek in those who 
bear the name in Europe — ever gave me a bright welcome. 
Once or twice, on a festival day, they arrayed themselves 
in their best attire, crimson shot with gold, faultless in taste 
as their manners, and always they placed before me some 
new delicacy, sherbet of almonds and melon pips, figs 
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gathered with the morning dew upon them, honey fragrant 
of the wild thyme whose sweets the bees had rifled, a cun- 
ning conserve of apricots, rolled thin like a sheet of paper. 
The donkey, that indispensable adjunct to a Bethlehem 
household, and the goats became familiar friends. The dog 
always came with the boys on our excursions. I remember 
well our last walk to Solomon’s Pools. It was a lovely day 
in June, for at 2,600 feet above sea-level June is not oppres- 
sive, even in that latitude. We explored once more those 
three remarkable reservoirs, the springs and complicated 
system of conduits of unknown origin, attributed to Solo- 
mon. The name of that monarch has been freely used in 
that locality. The spring enclosed in a tower and vaulted 
chambers is identified with the ‘Sealed Fountain’ of the 
Song of Songs. The Valley of Urtas is the ‘Enclosed 
Garden.’ 

Urtas is an Arabic corruption of Hortus Inclusus which 
dates the tradition as within the period of Latin Christianity. 
It is a pocket of deep loam washed down from the denuded 
treeless hills, sheltered from all winds in a deep narrow 
vale, almost a gully, and in that climate is practically a 
forcing house. When I was there part of it was tilled by a 
German — one of the Temple Colonists - who among other 
achievements, raised crops of potatoes all the year round. 

The path follows the line of what is called the lower con- 
duit which carried water to Jerusalem and still partially 
supplies Bethlehem. It is a rectangular channel sometimes 
tunnelled through rock, sometimes raised on masonry above 
the surface of the soil. At intervals there are openings from 
which we were glad to quench our thirst. Whoever made it 
originally, it is pretty sure that it was not Solomon. One 
certain thing we know about it. It was repaired in a.p. 
1300 by the Memlook Sultan of Egypt, Kalaoon, whose 
mosque at Cairo bears such a striking resemblance in design 
to a western cathedral. It is nearly certain also that this 
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was the conduit which Josephus says Pilate began to build — 
to repair would be more accurate probably. Whichever it 
was, he got into trouble for dipping his hand into the 
Temple treasury to find the money for the work. The Jews 
were up in arms and it was the subject of one of the many 
complaints which eventually led to his recall, after his 
troubled rule of ten years. He succeeded Valerius Gratus 
as seventh Procurator of Judza in 26 and was recalled to 
Rome in a.p. 36. We reached Rachel’s tomb, the little 
domed whitewashed edifice revered by Jew, Christian and 
Moslem alike, and which surely stands on or hard by the 
spot where she died and was buried ‘in the way’ according 
to the account of Genesis, though the statement in Samuel 
asserts it was ‘in the border of Benjamin,’ which would carry 
the site miles away to the north-west of Jerusalem. There 
are so many pitfalls in the verification of traditional sites. 
The identity of this one, however, is at least as old as the 
Christian era. | 

The important question on this occasion was that it 
marked the parting of our ways. Here the road forks, one 
going on to Hebron, the other to Bethlehem, a short distance 
away. We had come along the Hebron road from the Pools 
by which it. passes. I was following it on to Jerusalem and 
Europe. Elias and Jedalia were returning to Bethlehem. 
Those young springalds had been full of activity as young 
fawns, swimming in the pools and frisking among the rocks, 
bringing me plants and pebbles. When the moment of 
parting came, the gaiety faded. I think the sorrow was 
mutual. We turned more than once to wave another good- 
bye. The dog hesitated and came my way for a few paces. 
Then with a bark of farewell returned to his masters. 

It was fifteen years before I saw Bethlehem again, and 
inquired for the Hesbons. Father and mother were dead; 
sister was married; Elias and Jedalia had been for years away 
in America. They used to say to me when I told them 
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how fortunate they were to live in such a beautiful spot, 
‘Yes, Bethlehem is nice and Jesus Christ wes born here, 
but it has no future for us. We want to see the world.’ 
Well, the young eager hearts had seen the world. I wonder 
whether they liked it better than Bethlehem. For my part, 
I think I was content not to see them again as men from 
America. I did not want to lose the vision, which is with 
me still, of our parting by Rachel’s Tomb on that golden 
afternoon. 

I started one winter morning in 1905 for Mar Saba, a spot 
I had long desired to see. Bethlehem is a good starting 
point. From Jerusalem the way down the Wady-et-Tur is 
long and troublesome. We were three. Paolo, aged nine- 
teen, my guide and protector, armed with a long fowling 
piece, a pair of ancient percussion cap pistols stuck in his 
girdle, a constant danger to himself and his neighbours. 
Giuseppe, aged fourteen, clad in sheepskin like the Baptist 
who dwelt in this very wilderness, trudged on foot. Paolo 
and I were mounted on mules as being the more sure-footed, 
for the track for quite half the way, led us on the edge of 
ravines. The boys were not Italians, as those unused to the 
ways of Bethlehem might assume. The Latins at baptism 
are often given Italian names. Those names were all they 
knew of Italian, though Giuseppe had a few words of his 
school French, on the strength of which I found him in- 
stalled as domestic at the convent hospice when I returned to 
Bethlehem the following year. Paolo, in his new position 
as guide, gave himself airs with the country folk, and so be- 
came rather a nuisance. He demurred to leaving his arms 
with the gate porter at Mar Saba, notwithstanding the 
immemorial rule that no weapons should enter that peaceful 
abode, and complied with it only when I told him to stay 
outside. Those antiquated pistols would not have been of 
the slightest use in case of an attack by Bedawin, who all 
carried Remington rifles at that time. Probably they have 
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something more up-to-date now. Moreover, being held up by 
them was a very remote contingency in that locality. In point 
of fact, we only met one Bedawy and that was at Mar Saba, 
whither he had gone on some business. He was a Jehalin, 
and told us that his camp lay south of the Dead Sea. The sole 
merit of Paolo was that he knew the way. There is no visible 
track and no landmark after losing sight of Bethlehem. The 
high mountain wall of Moab is always before us far off east- 
ward, but it gives no inkling of what lies between. The 
gorges which fissure the desert are not visible until they are 
reached, and these obstacles made the way long and diffi- 
cult. For more than half the time, we wound along the lip 
of what would be called a canyon in America. The sides 
were not quite perpendicular, and the surface seemed to be 
composed of fine powdery screes. Everywhere the rocks 
looked to be in process of disintegration. When the summer 
sun is at its highest, the glare on this white wilderness must 
be intolerable. Mar Saba was completely hidden from us 
until we were close upon it. A solitary tower in the bound- 
less waste was the first sign. It is a watch tower isolated from 
the monastery. On approaching it, we had our first glimpse 
of the sullen waters of the Dead Sea sleeping in a deep moun- 
tain-girt trough. The fortress walls of the’monastery, with 
another tower at a salient angle, were on our left. A sharp 
descent brought us to the barred gate — small, like a sally- 
port. Paolo’s loud important knocking brought the monk- 
janitor. My letter of recommendation, without which no- 
body is admitted, was presented and I was conducted down 
a long flight of steps to another door, then down more steps 
to a court, whence another staircase led to the guest chamber 
where I was received courteously by the hegoumenos (abbot) 
with the customary coffee, bowl of sweets, and goblet of 
water — but not the customary cigarette. The monks eat 
little but vegetables and fast often, according to the rule of 


St. Basil. The rule does not forbid wine and strong waters, 
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for when the abbot had retired after assigning me to the care 
of a brother to'show me round the monastery, the monks, 
eager for news, glad to find somebody to speak with — visitors 
are rare and those who speak Greek rarer still — plied me 
with generous libations of raki, not forgetting themselves the 
while. They did not give the impression of being ascetics, 
but rather of the jolly monks of song and legend. ‘They were 
not life-long inmates of Mar Saba, and I gathered they looked 
forward with eagerness to the termination of their residence. 
It was afterwards that I learned that Mar Saba had become 
a sort of penitentiary for clerical delinquents. Jam bound to” 
say my hosts did not look as though they could be guilty of 
grave offences. Perhaps they were the guardians of the offen- 
ders. There are also a few cases of the mentally afflicted in 
the care of Mar Saba. Of these I saw nothing. The place 
itself partakes more of the nature of a laura than of a monastic 
community. This it was originally, when St. Euthymius 
founded it in the fifth century, a development of the hermi- 
tage, an aggregation of anchorites living under a common 
rule, but separately. In my peregrinations, I remarked that 
the monks, niched here and there, had tiny gardens wherever 
there was space enough, for space is restricted at Mar Saba 
necessarily. On entering the monastery one does not realize 
its extraordinary situation, but from the terraces which ex- 
tend along the front, one sees how it is plastered on the face 
of a cliff, with a sheer drop of 600 feet. The terraces are on 
different levels one above another and connected by stair- 
ways. They are supported by huge buttresses. The cells, in 
many cases mere holes in the rock, are perched wherever a 
foothold can be obtained. A more weird residence would be 
hard to conceive. The ravine is the Wady-en-Nur, a con- 
tinuation of the Kedron Valley at Jerusalem, which plunges 
in a sharp gradient down to the Dead Sea. It is devoid of 
vegetation. The heat in summer reflected from the bare 
white rocks must be terrific. The cliff on the other face of 
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the ravine, opposite the monastery, is honeycombed with 
cells, formerly the abode of anchorites who dwelt in them in 
the fourth and fifth centuries, when the hermit’s life became 
fashionable. Times have changed and the sole residents, at 
present, are jackals. The pleasantest things I saw at Mar 
Saba were the birds, the beautiful black bird with orange 
wings, called the grakle, which Tristram says is found no- 
where else but in these desolate regions round the Dead Sea. 
Although naturally shy, the monks have succeeded in taming 
them. They come freely to their call, and the favourite pas- 
_ time of the monks appears to be the feeding of them. The 
place echoes to the two or three powerful notes of the grakles’ 
song. Their confidence is justified, for nobody ever attempts 
to interfere with their liberty. Next in interest to the birds 
was the tree. True there are a few stunted fig trees sprouting 
from the rocks, but this tree isa tall date palm, It is the only 
tree in the Jeshimon, so it may be regarded as a sort of 
miracle, all the more so when we are told that it grew up ina 
single night. I am not botanist enough to know what age 
may be achieved by the date-palm, but this one was planted 
by St. Saba. The monks told me so, and they ought to know. 
Now St. Saba, a Cappadocian, came here about a.p. 460. 
He was named abbot in 484 and died in 531, a centenarian. 
That would make the tree more than 1,300 years old, even if 
the saint had planted it shortly before his death. Another 
remarkable thing about it is, that its fruit is stoneless. That 
is a fact. That its consumption is efficacious in cases of ster- 
ility, I cannot vouch for. But a tree of any sort in this waste 
is an extraordinary phenomenon. In the date palm of Mar 
Saba, the student of religions might discern a survival of tree- 
worship, once so rife in this land, as we know from the de- 
nunciations of the Hebrew prophets. There are instances. 
Abraham’s Oak near Hebron is one, and I recall a large tree, 
a sycamore | think, on the north shore of the Lake of Galilee, 
_ near the site of Capernaum. Attached to its branches are 
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shreds of stuff from the clothes of persons, sick or in trouble 
who seek its aid. 

I might have spent the night at Mar Saba. Had there 
been a moon I would have done so, for that ravine and the 
troglodytic monastery would have been marvellous, flooded 
with the cold ivory light. But the three hours I spent within 
its walls more than sufficed to exhaust interest. ‘There was 
nothing either in art or architecture to attract. The domed 
structure in the court, containing the cenotaph of St. Saba — 
his remains rest in Venice ~ was commonplace. So was the 
Church, save for the tomb of St. John of Damascus, an 
eighth-century theologian. In the little rock-hewn chapel of 
St. Nicholas the only thingt o see was a collection of skulls, 
behind a grating, said to be those of monks massacred when 
Mar Saba was sacked by the hordes of Chosroes in a.pD. 614. 
I had been conducted through a rock-hewn gallery to the 
cavern once occupied by St. Saba, which led into a smaller 
one, called the lion’s cell. The legend goes that in the days 
before the monastery was enclosed, the saint, entering the 
cave, found a lion in possession. Undismayed, he said his 
prayers, and went to sleep. But the lion dragged him out of 
the cave twice, until the saint, by what pious art we know 
not, made the beast comprehend that there was room enough 
for two. So they came to an amicable understanding and 
henceforth shared the lodging peacefully. The story reminds 
us of the tame lion, St. Jerome’s companion at Bethlehem. 

The monks insisted on just one more libation—a 
stirrup cup — when I bade them farewell. In five minutes 
Mar Saba was out of sight, swallowed up in the ravine. 
In twenty minutes the watch tower disappeared behind 
a fold of the ground. Once more I was in the empty 
desert. In three hours I was back in my little chamber in 
the Latin convent, just as the bells were ringing for 
compline. 

Whatever we may think of Mar Saba and its inmates in 
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their martens’ nests clinging to the precipice, we are bound 
to admit that it possesses one advantage which those of us 
who have to contend with the housing problem may well 
envy. It is not situated in an over-crowded neighbourhood. 

What Franks call the Jaffa Gate at Jerusalem is known to 
the natives as Bab-el-Khalil, the Hebron Gate, as it opens on 
the road to that venerable town which is called Kha/i/— the 
Friend, in allusion to Abraham — the Friend of God. As the 
burial-place of the Patriarchs, Hebron is naturally very 
sacred to the Jews, who all make the pilgrimage, but neither 
they nor the Christians are allowed inside the Haram whose 
jealous walls enclose the traditional cave of Macpelah. 
When I was there once, a poor and pious Jew showed mea 
hole in the wall in which we could put our hands as an act of 
reverence. That was the nearest we could get to the graves 
of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, Sarah, Rebecca and Leah. 
They are beneath the floor of the mosque, which was a church 
built by the Crusaders in the twelfth century, possibly on the 
foundations of another by Justinian. I do not know how 
many Christians have been admitted to the Haram, but cer- 
tainly very few. One is our present King George V, who 
was there with his brother in 1881. I am clear on that point, 
as it was just four years before my first visit to Hebron, and 
the event was fresh in people’s memories. Nothing less 
than a special Firman from the Sultan would unlock the gates 
of the Haram. Now, that there is no Sultan, I do not know 
what talisman is necessary to over-ride the bigotry of its 
guardians. The people of Hebron shared a reputation of 
fanaticism with those of Shechem. In the latter place I saw 
no signs of it, but in Hebron I was scowled at as a giaour, 
both on my first and second visits, the last after an interval 
of five years. What the attitude of the people is to-day 
I have not learned. The road was rather bald and dreary be- 
tween limestone hills, untilled, save for occasional patches of 
barley, until we reached Rahmet-el-Khalil, 3,340 feet above 
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sea-level, which commands a panoramic view. Hebron, 
wedged between two hills, unattractive in itself, has pleasant 
surroundings. The slopes are covered with olive-groves and 
vineyards. For two miles before entering the town the road 
runs between orchards of fig, apricot and pomegranate, 
thickly set with vines. The wine of Hebron has a reputation 
in Palestine. It is made exclusively by the Jews, of course, 
as there are no Christians in the place. About a twentieth of 
the population were Jews. Some 500 or 600 out of 12,000 
they told me, but statistics of population were loose in my 
time. A Jew who entertained travellers — not an innkeeper 
— gave me some white wine resembling Sauterne, of pleasant. 
flavour. The grapes were remarkably fine, though I did not 
see any Clusters of proportions so gigantic as that one carried 
on a pole between the two spies sent by Joshua, which figured 
in the picture-books and aroused our infantile longing for 
the Vale of Eschol. The name is preserved in the Wady-beit- 
Iskahil just north of Hebron, though it would be a bold ven- 
ture to identify it with the Eschol of the Bible. To attempt 
certitude in the matter of traditional sites is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. They are so often contradictory. We are 
shown Abraham’s Oak, 2 miles outside Hebron. It stands 
in the garden of the Russian hospice for pilgrims, a venerable 
terebinth, its hollow trunk built up with rubble. The Jews 
have another site, that of Rahmet-el-Khalil, which we passed 
on the road, and near it are remains almost certainly belong- 
ing to the church Constantine built ‘by the grove of Mamre.’ 
So that the tradition here is far older than that of “Abra- 
ham’s Oak,’ of which, as a place of pilgrimage, there are no 
records beyond the sixteenth century. But the traditions of 
Hebron go far beyond the Patriarchs. Pilgrims are shown a 
spot to the north-west of the town where Cain killed Abel, 
and they carry away packets of red earth from a field where 
Adam was created. There is nothing beyond that. Hebron 
does not emulate the probably apocryphal gentleman, of 
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ancient lineage, who proudly displaying his family tree, re- 
marked incidentally, long ere he came to the root, ‘About 
this time Adam lived.’ 

Hebron did not have much attraction for me. The one 
thing which I wanted to see there was denied to me as to 
others. Then the way was long and for the most part dull. 

Beautiful Beit Jala was close to Bethlehem, a Christian 
village amid olive-groves. There was the Latin seminary 
and church, the large Greek church, the schools, Latin and 
Protestant, conducted by French and English sisters, with 
the inevitable result of clean and cheerful children, But the 
Jeshimon drew me most, perhaps on account of its solitude. 
The Frank Mountain is so called from a tradition based on 
no historic grounds that the Crusaders held out there against 
the Saracens for some time after they had lost Jerusalem. 
That it was the Herodium — Herod’s Castle, and afterwards 
his tomb — is probably a safe conjecture. The distance from 
Jerusalem tallies with that given by Josephus. The upper 
part of the cone is, as he states, artificial, and the draughted 
stones of the remains are of the Herodian period. There are 
quantities of tesserz to be picked up by handfuls, such as 
were used by the Romans for pavements. Sometimes I 
pushed on to Khairetun, the spring which takes its name 
from St. Chariton, who founded a laura here in the fourth 
century. Near by is the traditional Cave of Adullum. Arch- 
eeologists have since discovered another — many miles away. 
This one is difficult to enter, blocked up by fallen rocks. I 
did not try as I was never provided with lights or cord, and 
the Ta’amireh told me that there were many long and wind- 
ing passages within, which was true, as I afterwards found 
on reading the memoirs of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Ona hill beyond is the Khurbet Teku’ a — the Tekoa of the 
Bible —the word Khurdet, so constantly recurring in place 
names, means ruin — I discovered none worth the name, only 
a few shapeless fragments. The scenery was weird — tossed 
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billowy crests, deep narrow chasms, and the gleam of the 
Dead Sea between toppling cliffs. 

I called sometimes at Beit Ta’amr on my way back to 
Bethlehem — a Bedawin village — the Ta’amireh who occupy 
this part of the desert are semi-nomads. They are always in 
and out of Bethlehem and I always found them inoffensive. 
Nevertheless, they insist on being paid for an escort if you 
go to En Gedi or any place on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
This is of course a polite form of blackmail. Beit Ta’amr is 
only an hour’s gentle walk from Bethlehem, but socially the 
distance is enormous. I was always struck by the contrast 
between my friends the Hesbons, and the tattooed nose- 
ringed women of Beit Ta’amr, shrieking for baksheesh. 

Bethlehem has many pleasant memories for me. My little 
chamber, for instance, in the Latin hospice where I could 
sit in the embrasure of the eight-foot thick wall and look 
down into the valley and the desert beyond ; whence I could 
descend at the hour of Prime, into the solemn church, where 
in the faint light of dawn, I could discern at every column 
the figure of a kneeling friar with hands uplifted in prayer. 
I liked to hear the patter of the children’s feet along the 
cloister coming to church before school of a morning, and the 
joyous scamper when they were released from school at noon. 
Of an evening, after supper, I always looked forward to the 
visit of Brother John, the guest-master, when over his pipe 
and a glass of the good convent wine, he would regale me 
with reminiscences from his twenty-five years’ sojourn all 
over Palestine in the various houses of the order, at Jaffa, at 
Jerusalem, at Tiberias, at Nazareth, at Mount Tabor, anec- 
dotes of the Arabs, of eccentric European guests, of would- 
be hermits, imposters for the most part, of pilgrims and 
painters, all which went to show that the life of a simple 
friar is by no means monotonous, at least in Palestine. The 
last time I came to Bethlehem, to my great disappointment, 
I found he had been moved to the Convent at Alexandria and 
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later I heard that he had returned to the Franciscan house in 
his native Holland to spend the evening of his days. The 
gentle figure of the dear old man always comes before me 
when I think of those days. Asa mark of esteem, he brought 
me once or twice a spray of blossom from a venerable orange- 
tree in the convent garden. Thetree had been planted by St. 
Francis — so ran the tradition. We know St. Francis was at 
Acre and at Damietta, but there is no record of his having 
visited Bethlehem. He was barely twelve months in the East. 
However Brother John had no doubts about it, so I was 
grateful for the honour he did me. 

It is fitting that we English should have a liking for Beth- 
lehem as witness of the first Christmas, for we have made 
Christmas our chief festival. It is more to us than to any 
other people. It is a pity that we must give up the legend 
that the Empress Helena was a British princess, for her 
name is associated with the foundation of the Church of the 
Nativity. But we know from the letters of St. Paula that 
Britons came to Bethlehem in her day. Many centuries later, 
British Marines saved it from sack and massacre. In 1482, 
when the Church was in a ruinous condition, our Edward IV 
furnished lead for a new roof. Oak would have been more 
characteristic, but the timber — pine — was given by Philip of 
Burgundy. The greatest thing an Englishman did for Beth- 
lehem was three hundred years earlier. It was in 1192 that 
Hubert Walter, Bishop of Salisbury, taking his life in his 
hand, led some pilgrims to Jerusalem. Saladin liked the 
straightforward manner of this Englishman from Norfolk — 
Hubert was born at Dereham. A contemporary describes 
him as “ tall of stature, wary of counsel, subtle of wit, though 
not eloquent of speech.’ Saladin bade him ask for any gift he 
liked. The Bishop asked for a day to consider, and on the 
morrow begged that two Latin priests and two deacons 
should be installed in perpetuity, to celebrate divine service 
at the Lord’s Sepulchre, and the same number at Bethlehem 
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and Nazareth. The boon was granted, although a similar 
request from the,Greek Emperor on behalf of the Orthodox, 
had been refused. Thus it was through an Englishman that 
Christian worship was restored at Bethlehem, where it has 
been maintained continuously ever since. 
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if REMEMBER my first trip to Galilee. I believe there is a 
railway now, but there was none then, and on a fine May 
morning we left the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem behind us 
and turned our horses’ heads northward along the old road 
I had often longed to traverse, in order to see what there 
was beyond the grey limestone ridges, which stretched in 
endless succession ahead. We held in view for some time 
the commanding height of Neby Samwil—the Mont Joie 
of the Crusaders—so named because it afforded the first 
glimpse of Jerusalem. That was the nearest point to the 
city attained by Coeur-de-Lion, but he did not see it. 
Turning away his face in grief, he refused to behold the 
place for which he had striven so hard, but could not con- 
quer. I always felt the poignancy of that gesture. I think 
it is Richard of Cirencester who tells the story. I know it is 
he who relates how when Hubert Walter gave Lion Heart’s 
last message to Saladin, thanking him for his courtesy to 
the pilgrims, but assuring him that he should come back 
one day and take Jerusalem, the Sultan replied, ‘If I am to 
lose my lands, I would liefer lose them to him than to any 
other man.’ They were foemen worthy of each other’s 
steel, and they knew it. When Richard lay sick ofa fever 
down at Lydda, Saladin sent him fruit and ice obtained from 
far-off Hermon. There was a touch of generous chivalry 
in the act. Amidst the petty jealousies, quarrels, treachery 
and brutality which mark too much of the history of the 
Crusades, the relations between those two gallant enemies, 
who never saw each other, is a noble idyll. Saladin did not 
lose his lands, and Richard left the shores of Palestine on 
that untoward journey which ended in captivity at Durren- 
stein, from which he was delivered, to fall eventually at 
Chaluz, but not until after his great victory over the French 
king at Gisors. 
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We halted for the night at Sinjil. El Bireh is the usual 


stopping-place, but we pushed on to Sinjil in order to have 
more time at Nablis the next day. There is a ruined twelfth- 
century church at E] Bireh —a wall and a triple apse. The 
Templars built it, together with a hospice, for El Bireh 
was a goal for pilgrims in their time. It was the place where 
Joseph and Mary first missed the child Jesus whom they 
found afterwards in the Temple at Jerusalem. Tradition, 
in this instance, had probability on its side, this being the 
first halt on the journey to Galilee, when the parents, ere 
settling down for the night, would seek for the Child who 
was nowhere to be found. But the tradition has lapsed 
entirely, and the only reminder of it is the fragment of the 
Templars’ church. The village is a huddle of poor hovels 
and the inhabitants are Moslem. Of Sinjil—the name is a | 
corruption of St. Giles, from a crusading Comte de St. Gilles 
— we saw nothing. 

I slept soundly after the toilsome journey along boulder- 
strewn tracks, and when I woke, the tent-ropes were flying 
and my canvas house collapsing round me. We were 
striking camp, and in a few minutes our mounts were picking 
their way among the stones which littered the hill, as we 
followed the winding path down its flank. The landscape 
was composed of round-topped heights — bare of trees. But 
we soon came on to the broad plain of the Muknah which 
stretched away to the Jordan, invisible in its deep trough. 
The wall of the lofty plateau beyond made a dim blue sky- 
line. It was a brilliant morning. The sun brought out the 
colour of the yellowing corn which covered the expanse 
across which lay our road. Bright-winged birds bore us 
company —hoopoes and ringdoves — flitting continually 
athwart the path. Our goal, the twin mountains of Ebal 
and Gerizim, was constantly before us, the features grow- 
ing more distinct as we drew nearer. At last the road 
skirted the base of Gerizim. Here we turned aside to 
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Jacob’s Well. It looked like a heap of stones amidst the 
growing crops. When we came up to it we found the 
ruined vault over its mouth, but only experts could recognize 
the shapeless fragments as the remains of the church once 
built over it. It is accepted as authentic by Jew, Christian, 
and Mohammedan, and, indeed, there is no reason to doubt 
that hereabouts is the ‘parcel of ground’ bought by the 
Patriarch who came up from the Jordan Valley which he 
had crossed on his way from the desert where he had wan- 
dered, as the Bedawin do now. The ‘parcel of ground’ 
marked the transition from the nomadic to the settled life. 
So, he ‘digged a well’ for his flocks and his family. Touch- 
ing the event which occurred many centuries later, the 
meeting of Christ and the Woman of Samaria, the position 
fits in with the narrative. There is no other high-road but 
this between Jerusalem and Galilee, and ‘this mountain’ is 
undoubtedly Gerizim, on whose summit are fragments of the 
Temple which then crowned it and where Samaritans still 
worship. 

We camped on rising ground above Nablis, a corruption 
of Neapolis, the name given to it by Vespasian. Unlike 
Jerusalem, which reverted to its ancient name — Alia Capi- 
tolina disappeared with the cessation of Roman sway — 
Nabliis has kept the alien designation. Its modern inhabi- 
tants know naught of Shechem. The beauty of its situation 
appealed to us all the more in contrast to the monotonous 
country we had traversed the day before. From our coign 
of vantage we looked down the valley, which narrows almost 
to a ravine where the white houses of the town stand out 
against the dark green foliage, for the valley is choked with 
verdure, fruit trees chiefly. Gerizim is greener than Ebal, 
and Nabliis clings to it and in places runs up its lower slopes. 
On the other hand, it seems to shrink from Ebal. This 
gave rise to fanciful thoughts touching the Reading of the 
Law by Joshua, one of the most dramatic passages in the 
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Hebrew Scriptures. Gerizim was the mount of blessing, 
but Ebal the mount of cursing. Just below the town there 
is a recess in both mountains exactly opposite one to the 
other, forming a natural amphitheatre. An ideal site for the 
scene — Joshua with the Ark in the middle —and the tribes 
on either side, six on Gerizim to bless, six on Ebal to curse. 
Ebal is not so sterile as it appears to be. We see only the 
limestone scarps of the terraces which form its flank, their 
flat tops are sown with grain and the prickly pear flourishes 
all over the mountain. There are twenty-two springs in the 
valley floor and at the foot of Gerizim. But owing to the 
dip of the strata there are none on Ebal — only cisterns for 
rain-water. That is why there are no habitations there. In 
walking through the town we found the way uneven; from 
either end we went uphill to the centre. We were really 
on the watershed between the Dead Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean. [he houses were well-built of stone and some were 
large, notably one belonging to the Tokan family, a race of 
landholders formerly exercising a sort of feudal power. 
There were bits of crusading architecture. The portal of 
the Jamia-el-Kebir, the principal mosque, was pointed, 
with clustered columns and mouldings, evidently belonging 
to the same period as the facade of the Holy Sepulchre, 
though the columns within were earlier, probably of the 
Justinian epoch. Another mosque displayed crusading 
work, notably a small Gothic chapel with rich carved 
mouldings, on the right of the mihrab. Here too, in the 
wall, was embedded a stone with a Samaritan inscription. 
The Samaritans say the building was formerly their syna- 
gogue. As a mosque, it bears the title Hizn Yakiib, the 
Wailing of Jacob, for it was here that Joseph’s treacherous 
brothers showed their father the coat of many colours, 
according to the tradition. Joseph’s tomb we had passed 
at the entrance to the Valley, a modern white-washed 
cupola or we/y, like hundreds of others scattered over the 
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country. We did not turn aside for it. We knew that it 
bore an inscription stating that it was restored in 1868 by 
a British Consul, and that this was the most remarkable 
thing about it. 

The bulk of the population is Moslem, bearing a char- 
acter for turbulence and fanaticism. We perceived nothing 
of it during our short visit. I was shaved by a fierce- 
looking barber, who had a strategical advantage with his 
razor against my bare throat. But nothing happened, and he 
performed the operation with a maesiria I have never met 
with except among Arabs. The people looked fairly 
prosperous, and the bazaar was well stocked. Nabltis is a 
depot for silk and cotton stuffs and trades with the inhabi- 
tants across Jordan, with whom there is easy access by a 
frequented ford. Its position in the middle of Palestine is 
favourable to it asa centre of distribution. Its staple manu- 
facture is soap, which has a local reputation. But soap in 
Palestine, generally, is of excellent quality owing to the 
abundance of olive trees. They do not know how to turn 
out a soap of elegant appearance, but pure olive oil is to be 
preferred to possibly deleterious fats, disguised by perfumes. 
There are a few hundred Christians in a population of some 
20,000. The Orthodox are in the majority. There is a 
church and small convent here, and they are the owners 
of Jacob’s Well. The Latins come next, and there is a 
small Protestant community. The Jews are few in number. 

But the outstanding feature at Nabliis is the Samaritan 
section of the population. To students of religion and 
ethnology this unique survival is of supreme interest, and 
not a few people visit Nabltis solely on that account. There 
were formerly Samaritans in Damascus and one or two other 
places, but now there are none outside Nabliis, their ancient 
home and the seat of the oldest local worship in the world. 
The Samaritans still offer the Paschal Sacrifice at Passover, 
_ on the old stone at the top of Mount Gerizim which they 
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approach bare-footed. At worship in their little white- 
washed synagogue in the town, when the High Priest 
elevates the scroll of the Law, they turn to Gerizim and 
prostrate themselves. 

What are the Samaritans? Are they of Assyrian descent? 
The Jews rejected them as of mixed blood, when they 
returned from the captivity of Sargon. In physical mould 
they bear some resemblance to Jews, though they are not 
Jews in habit and character, and certainly they are not 
Arabs. Are they the last surviving fragment of those lost 
ten tribes about whom such extraordinary theories have 
been propounded? The suggestion is not so wildly impos- 
sible as those. They adhere to the Paschal sacrifice in 
obedience to the Law, which the Jews have abandoned. 
They never intermarry with other races. They are of a 
pure stock. Yet they are physically strong and well- 
looking, and they do not appear to have diminished in 
numbers in recent years. I was told they numbered a little 
over 200, when I was there in 1890. In 1881, there were 
160; in 1875 there were 135. Benjamin of Tudela, who 
was at Nablis in 1163, says he found 1,000 Samaritans there. 
They must have been far more numerous in early times 
or they could not have played the part they did. In a.p. 490 
they rose and massacred many Christians. They revolted 
under Justinian, murdered the Bishop, cut to pieces several 
priests and destroyed five churches. The Emperor punished 
them severely and took the precaution of surrounding the 
church on Gerizim with a wall, almost certainly the ruined 
fort which still exists. Though the Samaritans were de- 
pleted in numbers by persecution and their own turbulence, 
they appear at one time to have been actuated by motives of 
prudence in their dealings. It was a politic move to pretend 
that they were Jews to Alexander the Great, who therefore 
granted them the same privileges. To Antiochus Epiphanes 
they posed as Sidonians and asked permission to erect a 
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temple to Zeus on Gerizim, thereby saving their skins. 
They suffered often from recurrent invasions, so it is not to 
be wondered at that they resorted to subterfuge. They were 
unfortunate in their home, owing to their isolation from the 
parent stock. Their final separation was the end of a long 
period of enmity. The Jews regarded them as ‘a no nation, a 
foolish people’ who ‘served the gods of the nations from 
among whom they had been carried away.’ This antagonism 
was an incentive to emigration. The movement was prob- 
ably accentuated in 128 B.c. when John Hyrcanus destroyed 
their temple on Gerizim, for there were Samaritan colonies 
in Egypt at that period. After 63 B.c. they fared better 
under Roman dominion. Under the Christian Emperors, 
as we have seen, they were aggressive, and their revolts led 
to severe reprisals. To-day all that is left to them, is their 
ancient Pentateuch. They say that it was written by Abis- 
hua, a great-grandson of Aaron, and it is undoubtedly an- 
cient. The Samaritan characters resemble early Hebrew 
script. I saw the Pentateuch, not the original I fear, for 
they keep a copy to show to the unlearned. I went to the 
top of Gerizim, of course. The ascent is not formidable. 
The altitude above sea-level is 2,848 feet as determined 
by the Palestine Survey. Ebal is a little higher, 3,077 feet. 
But the height from the valley is barely 1,200 feet. The 
ruins are at the north-western end of the ridge on a rocky 
plateau, on the north side of which are the remains of 
Justinian’s church with its protecting wall and corner 
towers. One of them has been restored and roofed, but the 
rest are only a few courses of masonry. To the untrained 
eye, these are the only visible remains. The rest are frag- 
ments of drystone walls and holes filled with rubbish. The 
Twelve Stones brought from Jordan, mentioned by Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, were to me shapeless fragments of rock, 
I did not count them. The Samaritan Altar of Sacrifice is 
away on a spur running westward. It is a sloping slab of 
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rock, with remains of a rude pavement and a cistern. 
They claim that it was here that Joshua placed the Ark. 
Whether their Temple stood here or on the site of Jus- 
tinian’s Church I do not know. I was confronted once more, 
as I had been in Jerusalem, with the site of Abraham’s frus- 
trated sacrifice of his son, a rude trench away from the 
other sites, at the south-eastern corner of the plateau. Here, 
on the top of Gerizim which has always been regarded by the 
Samaritans as the place divinely appointed for their wor- 
ship, I was in the presence of vestiges of cults far older than 
theirs, reaching back into the night of time. Apart from 
this reflection, I was not impressed by the remains. The 
magnificent view constantly distracted my attention. 

Here in the centre of Palestine, on its rocky spine, the 
country lay like a map around me. On one side the mari- 
time plain, with the Mediterranean, a vast blue curtain 
against the sky; on the other, the tawny plateau stretching 
away towards the far-off Euphrates; on the south the 
hills of Judea, and on the north more hills, culminating 
in the snowy crown of Hermon glittering on the horizon. 
With Hermon facing them, the Samaritans still insist that 
Gerizim is the highest mountain in the world. But that is 
an article of faith, in which reason has no share. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Olivet is higher than Gerizim, although its height 
above Jerusalem is not so great as that of Gerizim above 
Nablfis. From any point on the other side of Jordan where 
the view embraces the whole Palestinian range, the dominant 
position of Olivet is apparent, though one fails to appreciate 
it from the elevated site of Jerusalem. 

Descending the mountain, studded with trees, alive with 
rills, with the luxuriance of the valley beneath me, I could 
not help recalling Jotham, and the sharp irony breathing 
through his allegory of the trees in search of a king, sug- 
gested by his environment. There was the rocky shelf on 
which he might have stood. The verisimilitude of the story 
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has been impugned on the ground that his speech could not 
be heard by the people below, but such a contention could 
not be maintained by those who know how far sound 1s 
carried in the thin transparent air of this climate. Sir Charles 
Wilson, when engaged on excavation for the Palestine 
Survey, on the summit of Gerizim, remarked that his Arab 
workmen would interchange remarks with those in the valley. 

The only one of the crimson-turbaned Samaritans with 
whom we had personal relations was Jacob Shellaby who 
called upon us. I had never heard of him, nor his reputation, 
and was glad to make the acquaintance of a Samaritan, 
above all one with a command of colloquial English. A tall, 
dignified figure with a flowing grey beard, a sonorous voice 
and measured stately speech, he impressed us both. After- 
wards, at Jerusalem, I heard how he had posed in England 
as a Samaritan prince, had imposed on travellers with pseudo- 
manuscripts, and other pretended relics of antiquity, to say 
nothing of having been excommunicated by the Samaritan 
High Priest on suspicion of trying to tamper with, if not to 
purloin, the Pentateuch, and had even been expelled from 
Nablfis. All this had happened twenty years before my 
visit in 1890, and I suppose he had been reinstated. In any 
case, there he was, and I am bound to say that he did not 
attempt to palm off anything upon us, and we were much in- 
terested in the information he gave us, but whether it was all 
exact I cannot say. I remember he said he knew the locality 
of the tomb of Joshua and offered to take us there. But it 
was some distance away, and meant retracing our steps, 
and as it had not an overpowering interest for us, we 
declined. Several months later I met Jacob Shellaby in 
Tottenham Court Road. The contrast between the sur- 
roundings of that London thoroughfare and those of the 
Vale of Shechem is so profound that I could hardly believe 
my eyes, but there he was, garbed precisely as at Nablis. 
He reminded me that he had told me he was coming to 
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England, a circumstance I remembered. What his business 
was in London, IJ have forgotten if I ever knew, but the last 
time I saw him was at the British Museum, and there he 
made me a present of a strip of coffee-coloured parchment 
covered with Samaritan characters, which he said was a bit 
of the Pentateuch. It may have been a copy. Just at that 
moment he caught sight of Dr. Alexander Murray, then 
Keeper of the Greek and Roman Antiquities, and engaged 
him in conversation. I did not learn its purport, for that 
was the last time I ever saw him. In any case the British 


Museum was not a promising market for his wares. The old — 


man must have been laid to rest long ago. Whether in his 
native vale or not, I cannot say. Though I have been in 
Palestine several times since, I have never again set foot 
in Nablis. Apart from exaggerated pretensions, Jacob 
Shellaby belonged to an influential family in the community 
and once played a leading part in the affairs of his tiny 
nation. His nationality was a temptation to fumisterie, and 
some excuse for his yielding to it may be pleaded, perhaps, 
in view of the glamour cast over some minds by such an 
out-of-the-way personality as that of a Samaritan. 

The Turkish Governor of Nabltis thought well to provide 
us with a couple of soldiers who patrolled round our tent all 
night. One was troubled with a cough which disturbed our 
rest a little. I do not suppose any guard was necessary. We 
had none the next night at Sebustieh, though the people 
there were rather rough-looking and have always borne a 
character for lawlessness. The insecurity which is imputed 
to Samaria arises from its proximity to the Jordan Valley 
and the country beyond. Raids by Bedawin on the villages 
of the fellahin used to be a regular occurrence, and there 
are always stragglers here and there eager to pick up what 
they can. The settled population also partakes of the nature 
of the nomads the nearer one approaches the Jordan. They 
differ also physically and are darker in hue. 
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It is only six miles from Nabltis to Sebustieh, but it took 
us two hours over the goat-tracks, for they are nothing else. 
The way these clever little horses manage to get over the 
bad bits is marvellous. I used to dismount at first, preferring 
to trust my own feet, but I found out that their judgment 
was better than mine in measuring the width of a rift be- 
tween one boulder and another, or in finding out the cran- 
nies for a foothold on a slippery rock surface sloping at an 
angle of 40 degrees. Some of the track could be traversed 
only by a succession of jumps across holes three or four feet 
deep. The horses gathered all four legs together like a 
stag, paused a second to steady themselves and to recon- 
noitre the landing place on the other side, then sprang, 
never missing their mark. Had they done so, the least that 
could have happened to them would have been a sprained, 
and more probably a broken leg. The rider had to look 
out for projecting rocks and lean well clear of them, or 
incur a nasty bump on the shoulder with a risk of being 
knocked off the saddle. 

After more than enough of this mode of locomotion, we 
reached a valley studded with large holm-oaks and at the 
end of it an isolated oval terraced hill half a mile or so long 
and about s00 feet high, covered with olive trees. On a 
low spur on the east is a miserable village and a handsome 
Gothic church which, however, is but a shell. We found a 
pleasant camping ground on a terrace which had served as a 
threshing floor. This was Sebustieh. Twenty-five centuries 
ago, it was the fortified capital of the Kings of Israel. Then 
its name was Shomeron—the city Samaria of the Bible. 
The position is well chosen from a strategic point of view. 
It withstood the Assyrians three years until Sargon took 
it in 722 B.c. It saw much fighting afterwards in the time 
of the Maccabees and was eventually destroyed by Hyrcanus. 
It was rebuilt under the Romans and Augustus gave it to 
Herod the Great, who named it Sebasté in his honour. By 
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that name —Sebustieh —it is called to this day. I knew 
naught of this on that summer afternoon when we pitched 
our tent on the hill. But Sebustich was a revelation to me. 
I strolled along a terrace through the olive grove, and 
passed column after column, on either side for nearly half a 
mile. ‘They were most of them monoliths and in some places 
6 feet apart. That was evidently their original spacing. 
Across from column to column opposite was 20 paces. 
That was the width of the colonnade. Here in this solitude 
were the remains of a once monumental city. I learned after- 
wards that this was a portion of the colonnade which — 
encircled it, an embellishment made by Herod. The columns 
near our camp, which formed a quadrangle, probably be- 
longed to the Temple built by him and dedicated to Augus- 
tus. There were other columns in a bay to the north of the 
hill, probably the remains of a hippodrome. After the rude 
and scanty vestiges on Gerizim, here were remains of an 
elegant civilization, the more striking as being totally 
unexpected. There was more of Sebasté built into the hovels 
of Sebustieh, shafts of columns, capitals, fragments of 
entablatures. By the way, there was not a single capital on 
the many columns ix situ on the hill. Then there was the 
church, with the pointed vaulting, and stones diagonally 
dressed which is a sign of crusading masonry. Aisles and 
nave, pillars with enriched capitals, apsidal choir, bespoke 
the familiar architecture of our own kin. But the church, or 
what remains of it, is a mosque, and in the centre is a wely 
with a modern cupola surmounted by the Crescent. Down 
the steps we went, guided by the mollah, into the crypt below, 
and by the light of a candle looked through three holes into 
three tomb-chambers — empty. The mollah told us who had 
lain there. On one side Elisha, on the other Obadiah, and 
in the centre the Neby Yahya. I did not know then that 
the Prophet Yahya was none other than St. John the 
Baptist. But the Knights Hospitallers knew, when they 
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built that church in his honour over eight hundred years 
ago. Ihe half-obliterated cross of their Order can still be 
made out in places on its walls. That is why they came here. 
Their Commandery, north of the church, is a ruin, but the 
square towers at each corner can still be made out. Was 
the Forerunner buried here? He is supposed to have suffered 
death at the fortress of Machaerus overlooking the eastern 
shores of the Dead Sea. His disciplies carried away his 
body, we are told in Scripture. But Machaerus is a long 
way from Sebasté. Yet the tradition is older than St. Jerome 
who mentions it. His head, we know, was not here. Amiens 
claims it among other places. As he could not have had more 
than one, conflicting claims lead to perplexity. But that 
often occurs in inquiries touching relics. 

We walked all round the hill —an enchanted hill to us, 
for it was a discovery. Baedeker or Murray would have. 
disillusioned us, but ignorance has its compensations, and 
we were delighted. George, our dragoman, and Issa, the 
groom, insisted on accompanying us. They had carefully 
informed the inhabitants of Sebustieh, that our revolvers 
were loaded with explosive bullets —- an unblushing false- 
hood. We found the people very civil, notwithstanding 
their evil reputation. The only disturber of our peace 
Was an intrusive snake, which when it discovered its 
mistake, made tracks with all haste, and got away under a 
rain of blows from the clubs of the natives. We started 
next morning betimes. After the two short stages we 
were bound to make a long one, and our destination 
was Jenin. Through the columns of the hippodrome, we 
rode downhill into the Wady Beyt Imrin, bearing to the 
right making for Burka, a village on a hill-top amid olive- 
groves, where we had our last sight of Sebasté. A gentle 
descent from Burka brought us in an hour to Jeba, where 
we found a copious spring of excellent water. We filled 
our goolahs, and the goatskin as well, making provision 
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for ourselves and our beasts, as we did not know what sort 
of water we should find ahead of us. To drink any water 
one chances to come across is a rash proceeding in this 
country. The goo/ah is a porous earthenware jar with a 
narrow neck and an ear through which a cord can be passed 
for slinging over the saddle-bag. The slow evaporation 
keeps the water deliciously cold in these vessels, a boon 
to the traveller. We found cold tea, into which an abun- 
dance of lemon juice had been squeezed, an ideal beverage 
as a thirst quencher, and a perfectly safe one, owing to the 
boiling process. We drank nothing else during the journey. | 

Jeba is a prosperous village of well-built houses amid 
olive-trees and orchards of peach and apricot. We were in 
the heart of Samaria all day long and we could not help 
comparing the rich vegetation with the bare skeleton-like 
aspect of Judea. Much of the country was studded with 
terebinths (holm oaks) whose dense foliage afforded welcome 
shade. In the valley beyond Jeba we might have been in an 
ancient English park, and the illusion was completed by the 
hawthorns laden with snowy bloom — they were not really 
hawthorns, for they had no thorns — but when not examined 
closely, they looked exactly like them, both in flower and 
habit of growth. But what struck me most were the fig- 
trees. They were gigantic, as large as well-grown young 
oaks. I have seen fig-trees in many lands, but none like 
those. They appeared to be self-sown, their dark mat- 
green heads spreading above our path at short intervals. 
My companion who had been in Galilee—I had not— 
was always contrasting its beauty with the aridity of Judea. 
I asked him if Galilee exceeded this. ‘Ah! I had not seen 
Samaria,’ he replied. I certainly never saw anything in 
Syria to equal it, except perhaps in the valley of the Hiero- 
max beyond Jordan, and there the vegetation was of another 
character. 

Suddenly, we emerged on to a plain covered with waving 
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corn, stretching away to our right. On our left ran the 
chain of hills, and straight ahead of us rose a precipitous 
rock, like a sugar-loaf with houses and a castle on the top, 
for all the world like ‘a castled crag’ on the Rhine. Only 
there was no river, and it was completely isolated, rising 
from the plain like a miniature Tenerife from the ocean. 
It looked like the stronghold of a robber baron, as indeed it 
was until a comparatively recent date. For this was Sanfrr, 
the home of the Jerrar family, who kept feudal state there 
for centuries, levying blackmail on all who passed that 
way, owing allegiance to no overlord, not even the Sultan. 
In the first half of the nineteenth century Jezzar Pasha, the 
Vali of Acre, besieged it for six months without success. 
But in 1840, Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt reduced it to ruin 
with his artillery from Europe. The fortress we saw looked 
imposing, but it was a shell. The Jerrars still hold it— the. 
sheikh’s house is like a small fort — but they are no longer 
independent. The land all round is theirs, farmed out on 
the metayer system to the fellahin, but they pay taxes to the 
State. There are about 300 souls in the village perched 
aloft, all retainers or tenants of the sheikh. We passed 
under the lee of this relic of the life of a former age. We 
should much have liked to climb up and pay our respects 
to the sheikh, who by all accounts was a fine old gentleman, 
‘one of the olden time,’ but we had a long march before us, 
and did not wish to be overtaken by darkness. Santir 
has been identified as Bethulia, the home of Judith, with 
great probability, say the learned. In any case it was in this 
neighbourhood that heroine of old performed her exploit. 
As for us, we were unable to add a mite of lore per or 
contra. All it did for us, was to send our thoughts back to 
that wonderful picture in the Uffizi at Florence of Judith 
with the head of Holofernes, and to add a touch of ancient 
romance to the feudalism of the eyrie of the Jerrars, at 
which we looked back more than once as we rode northward. 
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Pit). For this reason apparently some have identified it 
with Dothan where Joseph was placed in the dry well by 
his brothers. There is a hill called Tell-Dotham near it, 
and the site accords with the account in Genesis. Just be- 
fore descending into a valley we passed a sacred tree, hung 
about with shreds of cloth, a survival of that immemorial 
tree worship against which the Hebrew prophets thundered, 
and in half an hour we reached the village of Kabatiyeh, 
only an hour from Jenin. But it was a long hour for weary 
man and wearier beast, until at last at the end of a grassy — 
stretch between walls of trees, which reminded me of an 
avenue in a park I knew well in Hertfordshire, we saw a 
house on the right hand at the end of the vista. Then we 
saw a couple of palm-trees and a cupola. In a few minutes 
our tents came into view. Issa, who had left Sebasté with 
the baggage at dawn, was as good as his word. He had made 
all ready for us at Jenin. The sun had just set as we reached 
camp, but in the fading light we made out far to the north- 
west a shoulder of Carmel rising above the dim plain of 
Esdraelon, 

There was a feast of some sort at Jenin. We heard the 
throbbing of the darabouka, those tenor drums formed of a 
sheepskin stretched over the mouth of an earthen pot, and 
the squeal of reeds. There were stalls with sweetmeats for 
the children, but we were a counter attraction. As we 
smoked our pipes at the door of our tent in the twilight, 
they gathered round us with wonder in their lustrous dark 
eyes. 

After Jenin the character of the country changed. That 
pleasant village was the last outpost of Central Palestine. 
How far we had come down from the highlands was indi- 
cated by the feathery heads of the palm-trees rising above 
the white dwellings. Jenin is only about 350 feet above sea- 
level. But in front lay Esdraelon, the great plain which is 
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250 feet below that level. A green expanse it was, as we 
saw it in springtime. Beyond rose the mountains of Galilee, 
higher than the hills of Samaria through which we had 
come, and beyond and above them, the snows of Hermon. 
For Esdraelon is the natural frontier between southern and 
northern Palestine, and northern Palestine merges into 
Syria. Its mountains are the offshoots of Lebanon. 

We found it much warmer down on the plain and there 
were no trees to shelter us as we made our way over the 
soft black soil covered with a growth of fat weeds. Only 
here and there near the villages were patches of grain — 
barley and maize —for this part of the plain slopes rapidly 
down to the Jordan and was still largely given up as pastur- 
age to the Bedawin. Esdraelon is not only the frontier line 
of north and south, but the gate of the East, through which 
in ancient days poured the hosts of Sisera; through which in . 
modern times the Beni-Sukhr and other tribes, by their 
frequent incursions, menacing the security of the tillers of 
the soil, have made into a waste what should be a teeming 
granary. Down here we came across camels swinging slowly ° 
along. We had seen none in Samaria, for they are unfitted 
for locomotion over rocks. Once we passed a camp, a row 
of low black tents. A tall spear decked with a panache of 
ostrich plumes, stuck in the ground in front of one, indicated 
the abode of the sheikh. Tall men with visages almost as 
black as their black head-gear — men with long ringlets and 
gold rings in their ears — saluted gravely; nude boys of the 
hue of antique bronze, stared at us wide-eyed; women with 
chins tattooed in blue, took a corner of their veil in the 
mouth, the utmost they would concede to the proprieties 
which require them to hide the face in the presence of strange 
men; the dogs growled. Such as these were the Midianites 
of old. Perhaps they were their descendants, and certainly 
they led similar lives to those of their ancestors 3,000 
years ago. So we returned their ‘May your day be happy’ 
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with ‘May yours be blessed’ and passed on our way to- 
wards a bold jagged range rising from the plain ahead, 
Jebel Faku’a — The Gilboa of old — until we came to Zer’in, 
a village on the extreme western spur of Gilboa. Here we 
were greeted vociferously by the village curs, who may 
have been the descendants of those who lapped the blood of 
Jezebel, for this congeries of miserable hovels is the suc- 
cessor of Jezreel, the capital of King Ahab. We had some 
uncomfortable rock-work which tried our little horses, 
rounding the spur and descending the northern face of 
Gilboa which is precipitous. So it was only when we reached 
the bottom that we bethought ourselves of Saul and Jona- 
than, and David’s outburst of grief, that supremely moving 
dirge. The aspect of Gilboa, from this side, sinister and 
forbidding, seemed to be in keeping with that far-off tragedy. 
We were now in the central one of the three long fingers 
into which the south-eastern portion of Esdraelon is 
divided —the Valley of Jezreel of the Bible— plunging 
rapidly down to the Jordan. Below us on the right was 
Beisan — little altered in name from the Beth-shan where the 
skin of Saul was nailed to the wall. But our way lay north 
to the opposite range of Jebel Duhy — the western spur of 
which we had again to round. At its base, we came to a 
village in a thicket of tall cactus, scattering the grey lizards 
who scuttled away right and left as we approached. A group 
of small red cattle huddled into what shade they could find 
in the lee of the cactus barrier; the village dogs gave us the 
usual admonitory salute; and a little bronze boy tending 
long-eared black-haired goats told us the name of the place 
was Solam—the Shunem of Scripture. We did not visit 
Shunem. It did not look as if it would afford us even “a little 
chamber on the wall,’ as it did the prophet Elisha. 

After rounding the shoulder of the mountain we came to 
Neim, a small village of clay huts, with a spring and a few 
lemon-trees. Here was a little chapel belonging to the 
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Franciscans, who serve it from Nazareth on certain festivals. 
Neim is generally accepted from its name and situation as 
the Nain where Christ restored to life the widow’s son. 
Nazareth lay like a spray of jasmine high on the hills across 
the valley. Nearer to us down below was Fuleh, the Faba of 
the Crusaders. Fuleh brought our thoughts down to modern 
times, for it was there that Napoleon and Kleber gained a 
victory over the Turks in 1799. Napoleon, then dreaming 
of an Empire on the Euphrates, advanced on to the plain, 
not from the sea at Acre, but over the pass of Carmel to 
Lejjun, the Roman Legio. We did not go to Fuleh, but 
held on our way eastward along the base of the mountain 
until we came to our camping ground in a hollow beneath 
the poorest village we had yet seen — wretched huts against 
the steep side of the mountain. There were not huts enough 
for the inhabitants apparently, for some of them had turned 
caves into dwellings. _ 

This was Endor, which has preserved its ancient name. 
We had made the same journey from Gilboa as Saul on that 
memorable night which he learned at Endor was to be his 
last on earth. George took me up to see the witch’s cave. 
Round its mouth was a semicircle of large stones. Endor, 
altogether, was a fitting spot for that tragic interview. Its 
inhabitants were the wildest and most uncouth we had yet 
encountered. I did not see any witches — not to my know- 
ledge. But some of the harridans I did see might well have 
passed as such. But I was glad to have visited Endor. The 
story of the doomed king had always fascinated me as a child. 
Byron held it to be the most sublime passage in Scripture, 
and I am inclined to think his lordship came near to the 
truth. We passed a restless night. We were not quite sure 
of our neighbours at Endor for one thing. Vivid flashes of 
lightning presaged a storm for another. The storm did not 
arrive, but aswarm of locusts did. They covered every object 
in the tent, including its occupants, and the greater part of the 
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time that should have been given to rest was occupied in 
picking them up and throwing them outside. 

We were not sorry to leave Endor behind us next morn- 
ing, when we set our faces northward. Skirting Mount 
Tabor, a symmetrical cone with a flat top covered from 
base to summit with trees, and in that respect, differing from 
the rest of the mountains about here which were bare, we 
left the valley by a track leading north-easterly and had a 
long rather dreary ride over an undulating plateau which 
we thought would never end. 

Late in the afternoon, the ground suddenly broke away 


beneath us and we looked down on an expanse of water, 


turquoise in hue, set in hills of amethyst. It was the Sea of 
Galilee. Down the crater-like hollow we went between 
crags and boulders of black basalt, the heat growing more 
intense as we got lower. We came to a well, guarded — not 
by a dragon—but a brown strong-limbed Bedawy girl, 
who stood astride the narrow well-mouth, and defied us — 
or rather Issa, who had arrived there first. He passed on 
muttering curses on all Bedawin past and present. ‘The girl 
had won, and she was right. Water was scarce up there, 
and we were going down to the Lake where there was enough 
and to spare. We had kept in view for some time a mini- 
ature town with a miniature castle, all in black basalt. It 
pradually assumed ordinary proportions as we drew nearer. 
At long last we entered Tiberias, a walled city, perhaps half 
a mile long and two furlongs wide. But to us it seemed 
metropolitan in proportions after Endor, Nain and the rest. 
We passed through it and pitched our tents on the beach a 
few hundred yards south of Tiberias and near the sulphur 
baths, a modest building with a cupola dating from 1833, 
the work of Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt. That is the date of 
the building, the springs have been frequented for a longer 
period. There is a document at the British Museum in 
the hieratic script of Egypt recording the travels of an 
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Egyptian official of high rank, termed a Mohar, who came 
down from Damascus to Hammath on the Lake of Galilee 
in the reign of Rameses II — about 1350 B.c. Now there is 
no other Hammath, which means Bath, on the lake shore. 
But there is an earlier mention still of Hammath in a list of 
Galilean towns made in the reign of Thothmes III. Our own 
Bath; the Aque Sulis of the Romans, can lay claim to a 
respectable antiquity. Baden Baden, I believe, still uses the 
conduits made under the auspices of Hadrian; Yalova on 
the Gulf of Nicomedia, a resort of Constantinopolitans, was 
named Helenopolis by Constantine the Great, in honour of 
his mother who was born there; but with the above cre- 
dentials | think Tiberias may lay claim to be the oldest 
watering-place in the world. And the baths are still much 
frequented. I was puzzled by the apparition of a man in a 
black morning coat and a bowler hat just ahead of us as we 
were descending the crater, a /usus nature in these regions. 
It was explained later. He was a Greek merchant of Bey- 
rout or Alexandria, I forget which, who had brought his 
family to the baths. The springs run into the lake in copious 
streams, discolouring the pebbles with a sulphurous deposit. 
Well, we were in Galilee, on the border of its famous lake, 
650 feet beneath the level of the Mediterranean. And on 
that very night of our arrival the lake gave us a demon- 
stration of what it could be like in a storm. It came on sud- 
denly and it lasted three-quarters of an hour. We had to 
look to our tent-pegs first. But when we had time to look 
at the Sea of Galilee, it was a white froth and a mist of flying 
spray. Breakers thundered on the beach for all the world 
like those ruled by Father Neptune. Then it went down as 
suddenly as it had risen. But it had inspired us with respect. 

We shifted camp next day to a hill just outside the other 
end of Tiberias near the black basalt walls, through a breach 
in which, made by the great earthquake of 1837, we had a 
short cut to the interior of the city. That title is deemed 
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applicable only in a burlesque sense to a place through 
which we walked from end to end in considerably less than 
ten minutes. None the less, a city it is, walled and towered 
on all sides. The towers are riven by the earthquake and 
one leans threateningly over the lake. That earthquake 
took toll of the lives of half the population. Safed, high up 
on a mountain to the north, suffered perhaps more severely; 
no fewer than 5,000 of its inhabitants perished. The basalt 
and the hot springs indicate a volcanic area; Tiberias is only 
on the edge of it. Eastward across the lake, the cones on the 
horizon are all extinct craters. The heights on the eastern 
shore are flat, like the great mountain wall east of the Dead 
Sea, but not so lofty. Ravines break through cliffs in the 
same way. The hills on the western shore are more varied 
in form, slopes and rocky promontories. From our camp, 
headlands hid both the north and south ends of the lake, 
though we had an uninterrupted view of its eastern shore. 
Behind us was the flat ridge with the two peaks, known as 
the Horns of Hattin. To the south rose the wooded dome 
of Tabor, and north, the rugged peak of Jebel Jermuk, 
beneath whose summit was Safed, 4,000 feet above us. 
Of the 5,000 inhabitants of Tiberias, 4,000 at least are 
Jews, the vast majority Ashkenazim from Central Europe. 
They speak the German patois, Jiidisch — known as Yiddish 
in London. I met one young man, a learned Talmudist, 
who spoke good English, told me more about the Old 
Testament, and the Psalms especially, than I ever knew 
before. But, as a rule, the Ashkenazim bore themselves 
with a certain aloofness. They wore the same wide-awake 
hats and long coats as in Jerusalem, and on the Sabbath 
arrayed themselves in fur-trimmed hats and gaberdines of 
gay hues. The young men wore their hats jauntily and 
arranged their long ringlets carefully on each side of their 
faces. A few of them kept shops, but the majority seemed 
to do nothing that I could discover, except pray and recite 
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the Talmud. They wore the phylactery when attending a 
synagogue, of which | was told there were eighteen. The 
Sephardim, a small minority, speaking Arabic and Spanish, 
all worked. They were more communicative than the Ash- 
kenazim, and they interested me more, as carrying on the 
old calling of fishermen on the lake. 

There was a little terrace, the only one in the place except 
the square by the mosque, where one could gain access to 
the lake, within the walls of the town. I used often to lie on 
its broad wall, watching the boats, and the people in the 
house overlooking it — a mother and her daughter — brought 
me cushions, a kindly attention which became a regular 
practice. Sometimes the lady of the house would send out 
Selma, a slim dark-eyed girl of fifteen with the rosy com- 
plexion which the Jews alone have in this country, with a 
cup of lemonade, or a small platter of fish from the lake, 
and so I became a recognized friend of the family. One day 
when Selma’s father had a day off from fishing, he insisted 
on my coming into the house and sharing their meal. I was 
nothing loath, for it is not every day that one has the fortune 
to be entertained by a fisher of the Lake of Galilee, the 
_ follower of a craft which has such tremendous associations 
in that locality. So we sat on the divan, and the sofra—a 
round table, raised a foot or so above the floor — was brought 
to us, and we partook of small delicate fish with rice, bamias, 
the succulent Aibiscus esculentus, and other cates, I forget 
what, but they included sweet conserves, pressed upon me 
with the usual embarrassing Oriental hospitality which in- 
sists on the guest eating to excess. We two ate alone, Selma 
and her mother, whose name I never learned, ministering 
to us the while. I do not know how, where or when they ate, 
but I hope before we began. The repast finished, raki 
appeared in a carafe with liqueur glasses, small cucumbers 
and black olives. Then I underwent an ordeal. It is all 
very well to eat too much out of deference to exaggerated 
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hospitality, but when it comes to imbibing strong waters, 
that is another, matter. My host was bent on making an 
afternoon of it. To drink glass for glass with him was out 
of the question, and I had to resort to deception, filling my 
glass. from the water-bottle instead of the carafe, which was 
easier than might appear, as when the potations began to 
take effect, my host’s powers of observation were not keen. 
He burst into unmelodious song, varied by pinching the ear 
of his little son who sat by his side. Each pinch was followed 
by a howl, which the father appeared to regard as an excel- 
lent joke. I am not sure that the howl was commensurate 


with the pain, or merely a part of the fun, for the boy did not 


run away. Selma and her mother, meanwhile, looked on 
demurely. Evidently, this was quite in order, a part of the 
customary routine of the household. They were not in the 
least perturbed and made no excuses to the guest, when he 
took his departure, the moment sleep overcame his Amphi- 
tryon. I preferred their gentler ministrations to the exuber- 
ant hospitality of the master of the house. His manners did 
not chime in with my conceptions of certain men of his 
calling on this very lake, some nineteen centuries ago. 
Speaking of them, there is a small Franciscan convent 
and church at Tiberias, on the border of the lake, near the 
spot reputed to be that of the miraculous draught of fishes. 
But this, according to what scanty data we have, should 
rather be looked for on the north shore. There is no record 
that Jesus ever came to Tiberias. His ministrations were 
chiefly in Bethsaida and Capernaum, and in the country 
east of the lake. At that time Tiberias was newly founded 
by Herod on Greco-Roman lines, both in architecture and 
institutions, and peopled by a mixed throng, largely pagan. 
After the fall of Jerusalem in a.p. 70 it became the seat of 
the Sanhedrin, and ever since has been pre-eminently a 
Jewish town. Here was published the Mishna and the 
Gemara, and here the received pointing of the Hebrew 
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Scriptures originated. The tombs of great Jews are here. 
That of Maimonides was near our second camp on the hill. 
On the other side of the town were those of Rabbi Meier, 
Rabbi Akibah and many others. Jerusalem, Hebron, 
Tiberias and Safed are the four holy cities and places of 
obligatory pilgrimage in Palestine, but of the four, Tiberias 
is most predominantly Jewish in population. It is a Rab- 
binical belief that the Messiah will rise from the waters of 
the lake, land at Tiberias and reign at Safed. As a seat of 
learning it was once, in a sense, the capital of Judaism, and 
even now it contains many learned in the ancient language 
and sacred books. Many also come in order to die and to be 
buried there. There are more Jews at Safed, some 13,500, 
but they do not form so large a percentage of the population 
of 25,000. They date, however, only from the sixteenth 
century, and are mostly Ashkenazim of Polish origin. A 
rabbinical school was established at Safed and the Kabala 
was much studied there. I was told, but cannot vouch for 
it, that the Sephardim Jews of Safed still countenance 
polygamy. 

I never realized anywhere, as I did at Tiberias, what a 
Jewish Sabbath was like. It was strictly observed, nobody 
even carrying a handkerchief because nothing must be car- 
ried on the person save articles of dress. Some evade this by 
tying a handkerchief round the leg in the guise of a garter. 
The stillness and deadness of the place was eerie, and became 
oppressive at last. Alongside all this subservience to ancient 
ritual laws, there is a modern note. There is a Jewish school 
in which instruction is given in French by Parisian teachers, 
who are, of course, Jews. Passing by, one day, I heard a 
lesson being given, to my astonishment. There are no Jews 
of French nationality at Tiberias. In my time the Ashkena- 
zim were Austrian subjects and the Sephardim, of course, 
Ottomans. The school, I learned afterwards, was organized 
_ and staffed by a great educational association, the Alliance 
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Israélite, which has its headquarters in Paris. Tiberias 
must be a weary exile for the teachers from Paris. But the 
members of the Scottish Evangelical Mission stay there 
for long periods. When I returned to Tiberias after fifteen 
years, I found the medical officer, Dr. Torrance, still there. 

We shifted our camp again, this time to Gennesareth, the 
little plain at the north-west corner of the lake. Our tent 
was pitched on the beach, for the Sea of Galilee has a beach, 
not banks; a white line it looks against the blue water, as 
seen from a height. The beach is level here at Gennesareth, 
and composed of minute shells, a soft carpet to walk upon, 
when we entered the tepid water to bathe. Behind us was 
a jungle of oleander, tamarisk and nubkh, the thorny lote- 
tree, only found in this deep depression with its subtropical 
climate. The papyrus flourishes in the creek running into — 
the rocks hard by. Nor is this the only African product. 
There is a fish in the lake which is found also in the Nile. 
This probably gave rise to the singular fancy of Josephus 
that the lake was ‘a vein of the Nile.’ His eulogy of Genne- 
sareth which yielded ‘grapes and figs ten months in the 
year’ is exaggerated perhaps, but when it was thickly popu- 
lated and well tilled it must have been a teeming garden. 
Now, the copious springs run to waste, or feed a rank and 
useless vegetation. 

Just beyond our camping place where the coast trends 
eastward, the rocks fall steep into the water; there is no 
beach, and the road for some distance is a narrow cutting in 
the rock. This is the place, says Renan, and the only one, 
where we are sure that we tread in the footsteps of Jesus, 
since it is the only possible way He could have taken in 
passing to and fro between ‘the five little towns of which 
humanity will speak eternally as of Athens and Rome.’ 
Of the sites of those towns, there is only one of which we 
can be tolerably certain, Magdala—the name, Mejdel, still 
clings to it. It is a group of miserable huts, at the mouth of 
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the narrow Valley of Doves at the southern corner of the 
plain of Gennesareth. The only ancient remains, there, are a 
few rock tombs hewn in the face of the cliff. Bethsaida 
(‘house of fish’) is a subject of conjecture. It is placed by 
some at Ain-et-Teen, the Fig-tree Spring, under a projecting 
rock at the north-east corner of Gennesareth; by others at 
Ain-et-Tabighah, farther on at the end of the rock-hewn 
path mentioned above. This is called by the Greeks Seven 
Springs. It pours its waters into the lake by several streams 
and is a drinking place for the small cattle from the hills. 
At Ain-et-Teen there is an abandoned Khan, bearing witness 
that this is the old road from Acre to Damascus. There is 
no doubt about the other Bethsaida, rebuilt by Philip the 
Tetrarch and named Bethsaida Julias after Julia, daughter of 
Augustus, as his brother Herod Antipas named Tiberias 
after Tiberius. That is some distance away on the east bank 
of the Jordan, and not on the lake shore. It is marked by 
remains of buildings in basalt, Roman in style. This could 
hardly have been the home of the fishermen, Simon, James, 
and John. Were there two places named Bethsaida? 

The site now most generally accepted as that of Caper- 
naum is Tell Hum, about an hour from Gennesareth on 
the north shore of the lake. Tell Hum consists of about a 
dozen huts, but in the jungle there are fragments of a build- 
ing which experts say was neither temple, church, nor 
mosque, but undoubtedly a synagogue, as compared with 
other remains of synagogues in Galilee. It was built of 
coarse marble and the style of ornament is late Roman. 
The fragments consist of heavy cornices, Corinthian capitals 
and portions of a frieze. On one stone is carved a pot of 
manna which confirms the opinion that the building was a 
synagogue. If this is really the site of Capernaum, these 
fragments belong to the synagogue built by the centurion 
according to St. Luke. But is Tell Hum the Caphar Nahum 
of Josephus which was undoubtedly Capernaum? If so, 
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where is the spring of which he makes particular mention? 
That Hum is an abbreviation of Nahum and Tell (a mound) 
has been substituted from Caphar (village) counts for little. 
That the synagogue belonged to a place of importance and 
that the site was acknowledged in the fourth century, when, 
Epiphanius tells us, Joseph Count of Tiberias built a 
church there, is in its favour. Meanwhile, authorities differ. 
Dr. Robinson, following Quaresmius, places Capernaum 
at Ain-et-Teen, others at the Round Spring in the plain of 
Gennesareth. Dr. Williams, on the other hand, is for Tell 
Hum. | 

The fact remains that nothing is known of the places so 
often mentioned in the Gospel narrative, the scene of the 
three years’ sojourn of Jesus, the most important of His life 
and ministry. Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem are founts of 
theological dogmas, and the early Christian Church took 
good care that they should be kept prominently before the 
world. But here, in this circumscribed area, the north-west 
shore of the lake hidden among the hills, where the Saviour 
lived and taught, where the memories are of the human side 
of His nature, we have no sure ground of recognizing even a 
vestige of the places from which He drew the humble follow- 
ers whose mission was destined to shake the world. Those 
who dwell there now, the semi-savage black Ghawareen, 
whom we saw squatting among the ruins at Tell Hum, are 
the successors of the ancient inhabitants of Capernaum and 
Bethsaida from among whom were chosen the first Apostles. 

We spent a week in this corner of the lake, once the 
great highway between Assyria and the Mediterranean, and 
the seat of a busy civilization, the only traces of which are 
the fragments of ornate architecture in one solitary spot. 
We visited the only representatives of Christianity, the 
three Franciscans in their tiny establishment at Tell Hum 
and the small German Catholic hospice at Ain-et-Tabighah, 
whose venerable priest I found still there fifteen years after- 
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wards. Both have suffered repeatedly from theft and depre- 
dation at the hands of the inhabitants, for the Arabs here- 
abouts are lawless and degraded. We rode along the shore 
to where the Jordan, a turbid stream, flows into the lake, 
and bought fish from the Samakiyeh — the fisher tribe, whom 
we found on its banks. Like the rest of the Ghawareen, the 
Arabs of the Ghor, the vast rift through which the Jordan 
flows, they were quite black, and the lowest class of Arabs 
I ever came across. 

We chartered their crazy flat-bottomed boat — they had 
only one —and punted up the river for a couple of miles, 
startling the pelicans from the clumps of giant reeds. Two 
miles was the limit of our voyaging, for there began the 
rapids. It is twelve miles from the Lake of Galilee to Lake 
Huleh, which is 750 feet higher. From Lake Huleh the 
Jordan flows at a dead level for 2 miles, and the same dis- 
tance also before entering the Lake of Galilee. This leaves 
only 8 miles for a fall of 750 feet. Yet there is no cataract; 
there are no cascades. The river makes one continuous 
plunge through a chasm bordered by black basalt boulders. 
All we could see was one sloping white sheet of froth and 
foam. There is no path within the chasm, not even for an 
ibex. But we did the 10 miles to Lake Huleh on foot partly 
over the rocks and partly on the track, until we came to the 
Jisr-Benat-Ya’kub — the Bridge of Jacob’s Daughters, why 
so named I do not know. There is no record of the Patriarch 
having ever been in this region. The bridge consists of 
four pointed arches, the work of Crusaders or Saracens of 
the fifteenth century. It is part of the road leading over the 

Jaulan to Damascus. It was only a mile after that to Lake 
Huleh out of which the Jordan wandered lazily, giving no 
hint of the violent acrobatics that were to ensue. We saw 
very little water in the lake so choked was it with papyrus. 
Neither could we make out its triangular shape, but beyond 
its marshy basin the snowy crest of Hermon, from whose 
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spurs the Jordan rises, gleamed 10,000 feet in air. George 
insisted on calling Huleh the Waters of Merom, rolling out 
that sonorous appellation with evident pleasure. It occurs 
only once in Scripture, I believe, in connection with the 
victory of Joshua over the kinglet Jabin. Josephus knew it 
as Samochonitis, but it never comes into the Gospel nar- 
ratives. 

The day came when I had to leave. So I rode away from 
the little plain and up the Valley of Doves to where it nar- 
rows into a gorge, the cliffs honeycombed with caves high 
up, the scene of that extraordinary battle of Arbela —the 
name is Irbid to-day — when Herod’s soldiers were let down 
in cages from the summit of the precipice to the mouths of 
the caves from which they succeeded in dislodging the 
enemy. So Josephus tells us. It must have been a task only 
accomplished with great loss of life. 

Here I parted from my companion. I was for the coast. 
He returned to continue camping until Sidon. So I watched 
him riding down the valley until his figure — the last I saw 
of it was his white terai hat — vanished among the tall olean- 
ders. After six years we met again, unexpectedly, in Pall 
Mall. He had been in Japan. I had only that morning been 
looking at some pictures of his in a gallery. On being asked 
how he liked Japan, he said he infinitely preferred Galilee. 
We met again some time afterwards in Covent Garden, and 
talked long over those pleasant times when we smoked at the 
door of our tent in the warm night air of Gennesareth, 
beneath a sky of velvet in which the stars burned low and 
big, their soft radiance reflected in the still waters of the 
lake. I have never seen him since, but if Alexander Randall 
West, landscape painter, is still of this world, I doubt not 
that he recalls, as I do, those halcyon days in Samaria and 
Galilee. 

I continued up the gorge, crossed the plateau beneath the 
Horns of Hattin, the two-peaked hill which is the traditional 
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Mount of the Beatitudes, and certainly the site of the fatal 
battle of 1189, in which Saladin overthrew the Latin king- 
dom established ninety years before by Godfrey and Bald- 
win and Tancred. 

Through Lubieh, village of dove-cotes and bee-hives, I 
went on to Kefr-Kenna — Cana of Galilee, where once was 
held a memorable marriage feast. 

That night I slept at Nazareth, and rode next morning 
over the hills and through the oak-forest to the plain of 
Acre, with the wooded buttresses of Carmel on the left, 
until I crossed the muddy Kishon by the palm-grove at its 
mouth and found myself on the uneven pavements of Haifa. 
I had time, before embarking, for a short visit to the Con- 
vent on the brow of the headland of Carmel. The monk 
who showed me some of the treasures of the library, folios 
in which an island of text was surrounded by a sea of com- 
mentary, spoke excellent English. I remarked it and he 
replied, “Yes; I was twenty-two years in Kensington — the 
Carmelites in Church Street. You know it perhaps. Most of 
us spend some time in the Mother-house here.’ As we were 
looking at the view — the horizon was water on three sides — 
I saw my steamer, a black speck coming round the white 
promontory, called the Ladder of Tyre. The monk told 
me I had four hours yet and indeed the boat appeared to be 
crawling like an insect over the vast expanse, so I visited the 
cave of Elijah, beneath the church, revered by Muslims and 
Druses as well as Christians. At 8 p.m. I was on board, 
bound for Port Said. I was destined to make much longer 
acquaintance with Haifa and Nazareth in after years. But 
that is another story. And this one really ended under the 
precipice of Arbela in the Valley of Doves. 
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4 ieee is the goal for pilgrims of three great religions, 
each regarding it as sacred, the deposit of tradition and 
the fountain of hope. The pilgrim from England may 
chance to meet in the purlieus bordering on the precincts of 
the Noble Sanctuary, or toiling up the road which leads to 
Jericho, a figure bound to arrest his attention —a man semi- 
nude, a leopard-skin thrown over his shoulders. He holds 
in his right hand a spear, and in his left the chains from 
which hangs a begging bowl. His matted hair, flowing in 


disorder, a dusky nimbus around the sun-burnt face fur- 


rowed with exposure and hardship, half conceals his eyes. 
He is a pilgrim also, bound to Jerusalem, but of another 
category. He has not travelled on a comfortable liner under 
the auspices of a great tourist agency which has smoothed 
his way. He comes alone and afoot. He has braved the 
cold of the Pamirs or the burning sands of Khorassan. He 
has seen afar the snows of the Hindoo Koosh. Haply his 
home is Lahore or Delhi or Bokhara in the lonely northern 
steppes. Or if he is a wandering fakir, he has no home at 
all. In any case, he has been in frequent peril from savage 
beasts and evil men. Pilgrimage, to him, is not a pleasant 
excursion, but a desperately serious business entailing much 
suffering and consuming much time. Three years is the 
average duration of the journey of the African pilgrims 
from the Atlantic sea-board or the fertile belt of Wadai, 
south of the Sahara. These the English pilgrim may meet 
on his way to Bethlehem, coming up from the south, similar 
to the one from the far-off interior of Asia in garb and mien, 
save that their skins are black. Both will meet by the Holy 
Rock. But not all attain that goal. Many have perished 
by the way, consoled, let us hope, by the thought that in 
so perishing, they may win Paradise. The lady and gentle- 
man from England, who will probably combine their pil- 
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grimage with a visit to Cairo, Constantinople and Athens, 
and the fakir from the Indus or the Niger are extreme 
instances. But the antithesis will serve to show how great is 
the variety included in the term pilgrim. The Jew claims 
seniority in pilgrimage as in his Faith. St. Paul left Ephesus 
on a pilgrim ship carrying Jews to keep the Passover at 
Jerusalem. And centuries before his time, Jewish pilgrims 
had made the same pious journey. Whilst Faith alone 
inspires the purpose of Christian and Mussulman, to that 
of the Jew must be added race consciousness. Palestine is 
the Holy Land to all three, but to the Jews it is the ancient 
seat of their nation. It is true, they held it only for a com- 
paratively short time in the course of their long history, but 
it was when their history was at its zenith, the period of their 
greatest glory. How far this is the preponderant factor in 
the motives that prompt the Jewish pilgrim of to-day, it 
would be hazardous to affirm, but we may assume that it 
weighs heavily in the case of not a few. At the same time, 
popular beliefs sway the masses, such as the one firmly held 
by many that at the last day they must all gather in the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, with its corollary, that it is better to 
die near it. Hence the old Jewish cemetery, with its flat 
grey stones covering the slope above the rock-hewn tombs, 
one of which gives the name to that portion of the Kedron 
gorge. 

The greatest influx of Jewish pilgrims is, of course, 
at the Passover feast, though they come at all seasons. 
Mention has been already made of the Wailing at the 
Wall of the Temple. The site of the Temple in which 
was the Holy of Holies is their chief goal, but they visit 
others, notably the burial-place of the Patriarchs at Hebron 
and the tomb of David, outside the walls of Jerusalem, the 
first of which, they, in common with us, are not allowed to 
see, and the second only under the jealous observation of its 
Muslim guardians. Some visit Tiberias and Safed, but this 
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is not obligatory and the mass content themselves with 
Jerusalem. They lodge in the various institutions due to | 
the munificence of their wealthy co-religionists, in the 
houses of Jewish residents, and in Jewish hostelries, the 
chief of which is the Hétel Kamenitz on the Jaffa Road, an 
excellent establishment. I have seen the spacious grounds 
of the hotel covered with tents to accommodate the over- 
flow, more a matter of choice than necessity. But in Jeru- 
salem, as everywhere, they are gregarious. The bulk of 
them come from Poland, Russia, Galicia, Germany, and a 
sprinkling from Italy. I have described their garb, that of 
the ghettoes of Europe, and in language, manners and habits 
they are Europeans, distinct from the oriental Jews of the 
country. The samovar (tea-urn) is ever steaming wherever 
they congregate, and the air strident with their German 
patois. 

Very rarely I met a Jew from England. Once in the 
crowded lanes of Zion, I had a glimpse of a glossy silk-hat, 
then the ordinary wear of the London city man, but a 
phenomenon in Zion. Its owner was patiently working his 
way through the serried crowd. What he thought of Zion 
I do not know, but he did not allow any shade of disappoint- 
ment to betray itself on his countenance. Another Jew from 
England told me frankly what he thought of it. It was in 
the garden of the Hétel Kamenitz. He came up to me and 
straightway addressed me as a fellow-countryman. He 
wore a bowler, not a topper; and his dress and manners were 
those of his native vale— which was Maida Vale. ‘A nice 
lot,’ he said, with a grimace and a nod in the direction of a 
group of worthy people, clad in the long coats and flat cloth 
caps affected by the Jews of Central Europe. ‘My father 
insisted on me coming; that is why I am here. I shall clear 
out as soon as I can and then, never again.’ Later I saw him 
joining in the evening devotions in line on either side of a 
long table, in a perfunctory and half-hearted manner. I met 
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this melancholy pilgrim several times. He was glad to talk 
to an Englishman and longing for London, of which he 
was doubtless a good citizen. The only time I saw him 
smile was on the day of his departure for the steamer at Jaffa. 
He insisted on my lunching with him and joining in a bottle 
of Kamenitz’s good Hungarian wine. He was really an 
ordinary educated Englishman of good presence and man- 
ners, but too occidental for Jerusalem. He was the only 
Jewish pilgrim I ever saw alone. He never associated with 
his co-religionists. He did not know their language for one 
thing. I do not think he ever returned to Palestine. He was 
not of the stuff of which Zionists are made. 

Of the Jewish pilgrims as a body my recollection is 
favourable, as it is of the Jewish residents. They were 
quiet, undemonstrative and inoffensive. They performed 
their pilgrimage in common. One always saw them in 
batches. My personal relations with them were slight, but 
such as they were, I found them, in business matters, 
scrupulously conscientious. Of the aggressive political Jew 
from Russia I knew nothing. There were none at Jerusalem 
in my time. The revolutionary atheistic Jew of whom one 
reads now, the Jew who vociferously threatens to destroy the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Noble Sanctuary and impose his 
policy on the country, did not exist. From what I can 
glean, his propaganda has had one salutary effect, that of 
breaking down antagonism between the Christians and 
Mohammedans and uniting them in a determination to 
resist a disintegrating aggression. But in this I speak only 
from what I hear, not from what has come within my 
experience. 

To return for the moment to the Moslem pilgrims. The 
type of wandering dervish alluded to previously must not 
be taken as representative of the class. One cannot remain 
long in Jerusalem without coming across Turcoman and 
Tartar pilgrims from Central Asia. The former are tall 
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handsome well-set-up men, always bearded, extremely care- 
ful in their graceful Eastern garb, the long-skirted tunic and 
riding-boots of fine quality. They are either going to or 
coming from Mecca. It is a long way from Bokhara or 
_ Samarcand and they make their pilgrimage leisurely, for it 
is the one journey of their lives, and they combine a religious 
duty with travel. You will have met them at Constantinople 
perhaps. They have come by steamer from Batoum after 
crossing the Caspian and the Caucasus. You will see them 
again at Damascus, for there is the tomb of Saladin to be 
visited, not a religious duty, but the great mosque is a 
place of pilgrimage. On one of its minarets Issa (Jesus) will 
appear when He comes again. These pilgrims travel in 
small companies, made up of relatives probably, but never 
alone. I have never ascertained where they live at Jerusalem, 
but they do not sleep in the Sanctuary like the fakirs. Their 
pilgrimage is costly and they are all well-to-do, or if not, are 
aided by their fellows. The ‘Tartars, few in numbers, are of 
a humbler class as a rule, extremely quiet and are rarely 
seen in the streets. The Indians also are very poor, some- 
times making their way alone, on foot from Lahore or Delhi. 
They are always to be found as guests at the sekkeh of the 
Indian dervishes. These, with the Afghans, sturdier men 
of lighter complexion, make up the tale of Mohammedan 
pilgrims. It may be asked, where are the Turks and Arabs 
and Persians? The latter belong to the heretical Shi’ah sect, — 
who exalt Ali as equal with, if not superior to, Mohammed. 
They have their own place of pilgrimage, Kerbela. Jeru- 
salem is naught to them. With regard to the Arabs and 
Turks, they content themselves with the obligatory pilgrim- 
age to Mecca. The well-to-do Turks usually perform it by 
deputy; that is to say, they pay some needy person to do it 
for them. Needless to say, they are lax Moslem. ‘Those who 
do make the pilgrimage go straight to Jeddah by steamer, 
very often a British tramp, chartered for the occasion. The — 
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Turks and Arabs who come to Jerusalem are a negligible 
quantity. They are dervishes who pass their lives in visiting 
Moslem shrines, and are, what may be termed, pilgrims by 
profession. 

Of the three categories of pilgrims, the Christians are the 
most numerous. Of the Abyssinians and Copts I have 
spoken already. The Georgians are likely to attract the 
notice of the visitor to Jerusalem. They are striking figures, 
in their huge white sheepskin kalpaks, which add to their 
height, though they are naturally tall. Their long tunics 
with silver cartridge cases in a row across the breast, their 
belts of enamelled silver work — an art in which the Caucasus 
excels — their fair complexions, contribute to make them ‘a 
cynosure to neighbouring eyes.’ Their women are comely 
and dazzlingly fair and clad in garments richly broidered. 
The Greeks from Cappadocia, in zouave jackets, baggy 
breeches, their legs ‘well greaved,’ but in cloth not steel, 
might be taken for Turks by their dress, in which the sturdy 
thick-set Armenians resemble them, save for little details in 
the cut of a hood or a pattern in braid, recognized by the 
initiated. The Greeks from the islands, some in their grace- 
ful native costume, growing rarer, alas, year by year, are, 
with this exception, indistinguishable from Europeans. 

These latter arrive in large companies — caravans is the 
local name. The presence of a caravan announces itself by 
the prevalence of a particular language in the streets. For 
a week it may be French, for another, German, for another, 
Italian. The European caravans arrive and depart at fixed 
dates and never simultaneously. This is imperative to avoid 
overcrowding in the hospices. I have been in Jerusalem 
during the sojourn of four caravans, the Spanish, Austrian, 
French and English. On each occasion the city was tinged 
by the character of the nation. For a few days one con- 
stantly heard the quick delicate French accent. ‘Vous allez 
au Saint Sépulcre, faire votre petite priére?’ Then came the 
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graver Spanish note and long litanies chanted through the 
streets. And afterwards the more homely though loqua- 
cious Teuton on his way to the Hei/ige Grab. The only time 
I heard the notes of an organ in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was on the arrival there of the English pilgrims. 
The Franciscans had one, hidden away somewhere in the 
Latin Chapel. The main building is in the hands of the 
Orthodox Greeks, to whom instrumental music in divine 
worship is as abhorrent as the ‘kist o’ whistles’ was to Scot- 
tish puritans. 

I happened to be outside Jerusalem on the Jaffa Road 
when the English pilgrimage arrived, though I knew noth-. 
ing about it, at the time. I met a bearded gentleman walking 
slowly, and reading the while. He looked up, saluted, and 
we passed on our ways. I only learned afterwards, when I 
saw him with the pilgrims at the Sepulchre; that it was 
the Duke of Norfolk. He had walked on ahead of the car- 
riages alone, and so it happened that I was the first person 
he met on approaching Jerusalem. An Irish friar was 
deputed to conduct the English pilgrims round the sacred 
sites. Listless and dull, he told the story he had so often 
told, by rote. I felt rather sorry for the pilgrims. The Duke 
paid no heed to him, and knelt apart in prayer. At the 
Calvary, the bishop who accompanied them — I think it was 
the Bishop of Clifton — took the friar’s place, and his address 
was instinct with real emotion. It touched the pilgrims 
whose chastened sincerity and devotion was manifest, 
though in dress and manners they looked out of place. The 
European pilgrims are taken in charge by a friar of their 
own tongue and nation, and go through a prescribed routine. 
They visit all the stations of the Via Dolorosa, Gethsemane, 
and the various stations on the Mount of Olives. The last 
of these, at the summit, is, strange to say, a mosque, where 
they are shown the footprint in the rock left by the Saviour 
at the Ascension. Once a year, on Ascension Day, the little 
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mosque is given over to Christian worship and Mass is 
celebrated there. This instance of tolerance, the only one of 
its kind in the world, so far as I know, is a legacy from the 
times when the rift between the two Faiths was not so wide. 
Issa (Jesus) is the “Word of God’ in the Koran, and His 
second coming is looked forward to by all Mohammedans.? 

The Russians were an overwhelmingly preponderant 
feature of Christian pilgrimage, not in numbers only, but 
in importance. On a site outside the city, was a vast enclo- 
sure, containing edifices on a palatial scale, known as the 
“Russian Buildings.’ There were hospices for single men 
and women and for families, a school for the children, a 
hospital, taverns, shops, a cathedral and the Consulate. 
Order was maintained by a special staff of police. Sanitation 
was carefully attended to, and in cleanliness the ‘Russian 
Buildings’ was a model to Jerusalem. This imperium in 
imperio, off the Jaffa Road, occupied ground said to have 
been chosen for strategic reasons, in view of future event- 
ualities. I cannot vouch for the truth of that, but certainly, 
it commanded the city and its approaches. And undoubt- 
edly there was a Russian propaganda in Palestine. There 
_ were schools, open to all natives, in various localities. I met 
at Nazareth a young Syrian who had attended one, and in 
addition to the rudiments of an ordinary education, had 


1 The Koran calls Jesus Réha *//ah, the Spirit of God. Mohammed vener- 
ated Him as miraculously created, having no human father. In the Fourth 
Surah He is called ‘the Word of God’; in the Third Surah ‘the word of 
Truth.’ The text ‘When the angel said ““O Mary, verily God gives thee glad 
tidings of a Word from Him; His name shall be Messiah, Jesus, the son of 
Mary, regarded in this world and the next, and of those whose place is nigh 
to God,’ ” occurs in verse 30 of the same Surah. Other passages, both from 
the Koran and the Hadith, the traditional sayings of the Prophet, might be 
cited. 

For Benjamin of Tudela, wise and tolerant though he was, the Holy 
Sepulchre was “the tomb of that man,’ which he passed on the right as he 
entered Jerusalem. This remark is an instance of the diversity between the 
beliefs of Judaism and Islam. 
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acquired the Russian language. I have already spoken of 
the value of Russian as a commercial asset at Jerusalem. 
Next to Arabic it was the most widely used tongue, and most 
shopkeepers had acquired an empirical knowledge of it. 

I used to frequent the ‘Russian Buildings’ for the sake of 
seeing Russian life, for the place was a Russian town. The 
pilgrims, so far as | knew them, were a pleasant folk, the 
men with their irregular features, unkempt beards and 
shock of tow-coloured hair, the dumpy women apple-faced 
and with the complexion of a ripe apple, kerchiefed, and 
stoutly shod. Some of the women wore high boots like the 
men and the leather was always Russian of the best. One 
nosed the vicinity of Russians by its peculiar smell. They 
visited all the sites, neglecting nothing — not in Jerusalem 
alone. I have met them on the road to Nazareth, to Hebron, 
to Jericho, and always singing those plaintive Slav melodies 
which go straight to the Western heart, in a land where 
music, as we understand it, does not exist. They frequented 
shrines and also taverns. Those in Jerusalem were usually 
full of them. If they exceeded in their potations, there were 
no worse effects than song and laughter. I remember seeing ~ 
one at Bethlehem, staggering out of the Greek convent, 
supported by a priest to his carriage, but singing lustily 
and quite happy. If the tavern keepers reaped a harvest — 
from them, so did the guardians of the shrines. Their piety 
was child-like. They doubted nothing. Never did I go into 
the Church of the Sepulchre, failing to see Ivan dropping 
coins into the open palm of a priest, who had allowed him 
to kiss a stone in the pavement or the end of a stick which 
had touched a relic. I can see still the greasy leathern purse, 
containing perhaps the hoard of a lifetime, slowly dragged 
from a capacious pocket, the strings as slowly loosed, and — 
the offering made, the reverse process of closing and pocket- 
ing ponderously gone through. Then Ivan would depart, 
conscious of having passed another milestone on the way to 
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Heaven. I remember too, in some dim sacred cave in the 
Valley of Hinnom, Barbara taking charge of a lady who was 
with me, and fearful that she should lose the precious sight, 
leading her to every corner, showing her skulls and bones, 
tibia and femoris and clavicle, with the smiling pride of a 
chatelaine displaying her porcelain. Ido not know to whom 
the bones originally belonged, but Barbara did, and was 
conscious of the sanctity of the relics. 

Perhaps the best occasion for seeing the Russians ez 
masse was when they went to and returned from the bathing 
in the Jordan, a rite which they never neglected. They were 
escorted by soldiers, and the Pasha himself accompanied 
them. The bathing took place on the Monday in Passion 
Week, and as the Greek Easter is generally later than ours, 
the heat down in that trough, 1,300 feet beneath the level of 
the sea, was tropical. For this reason, the pilgrims encamped 
at Jericho during the night. They were roused long before 
dawn and at daybreak arrived on the edge of the last ridge — 
the ground between Jericho and the river sinks in a series of 
natural terraces to the hollow through which the turbid 
Jordan flows between thickets of cane and tamarisk. Clad 
only in the linen garment, mentioned in a previous chapter, 
which was to be their shroud sooner or later, they bathed, 
dressed, and set out immediately for Jericho, where they 
again camped during the heat of the day. Travelling 
through the night up the long winding gorge, they reached 
Jerusalem early on the morrow. The return of the Russians 
from the Jordan was one of the stock sights of the Jerusalem 
year. They marched through the city to their quarters in the 
“Russian Buildings’ always escorted by troops, the roll of 
Turkish drums mingling with the Russian hymns. I never 
knew what regulations governed the Russian pilgrimage. 
The pilgrims arrived by ship-loads under the auspices of a 
society. The passage cost them a nominal sum, and they 


lived at the various hospices, scattered through the land, 
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on very advantageous terms. Whether there was a limit to 
their stay, or not, some of them certainly remained in Pales- 
tine for a full year. No other pilgrims were so well cared for 
or enjoyed such advantages. 

In writing of the Russians, I have used the past tense, 
for no change wrought by the Great War has been so mighty 
as that which has come over what was once the Empire of 
the Czar, who claimed to be the successor of the Czsars of 
Constantinople, and the Protector of Orthodox Christianity. 

I doubt if there are any Russian pilgrims at all in Jerusalem 

at present. The Russian pilgrimage enhanced the prestige 
of the Orthodox Church in Palestine to an enormous extent, 
but it may be doubted if it were not something of a white 
elephant to the Patriarch of Jerusalem. The political 
motives underlying it must have been a source of embar- 
rassment and there was the question of divided authority. — 
Spiritually, the Patriarch’s authority was paramount, but — 
administratively he was confronted with a superior force. 
And, after all, the Greek Orthodox Church has always been 
the great mother church of the East. 

Outside the great corporate pilgrimages, there is a per- 
petual influx of solitary pilgrims. In this category may be — 
placed the cranks, such as the old lady from the United 
States who lived for a long time in a tent on the Mount of 
Olives in daily expectation of the Second Advent. The 
guest-masters of the various hospices have many stories to 
tell of extraordinary people and some of charlatans, whom 
they have entertained. But apart from those there are not a 
few sincere and earnest souls. These never obtrude their 
theories and their personalities on others, I shall never forget 
the face of a woman I often saw in the Church of the Sepul- 
chre —a face lovely in itself, but informed with a spirituality 
that made it still more beautiful — a face that bespoke gentle 
nurture, and eyes that betrayed deep sorrow. That frail 
form, clad very simply in grey, was never absent; engaged 
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in silent prayer or moving ghost-like in the gloom, it was 
always alone, never mingling with the throng who flocked 
to the sacred sites. Such a presence sanctified a place, 
repellent rather than otherwise to me, largely on account of 
those venerated sites. Their multiplication is due to the 
rivalry between Greek and Latin. The Greeks have the site 
where the Holy Women stood at the Crucifixion, the Latins 
_ that where Christ appeared to the Magdalen, both precisely 
marked in the pavement. The Greeks have the site of Gol- 
gotha, three holes in the pavement, where stood the Cross of 
Christ and those of the two thieves. Close by is the Latin 
Altar of the Stabat, where Mary received the body of her 
Son. Beneath is the Greek Chapel of Adam, where Adam’s 
skull was buried in a cleft of the rock. Here also is the tomb 
of Melchisedek. The subterranean Chapel of St. Helena, 
belonging to the Armenians, contains the chair in which St. 
Helena sat whilst the Cross was being sought for. Under- 
neath is a Chapel hewn in the rock, showing where it was 
found. Touching the Chair of Helena, an Armenian Patri- 
arch in the seventeenth century complained that it was so 
broken and mutilated by pilgrims carrying away relics that 
_ he had been obliged to renew it more than once. This has 
been the fate of many relics. The Stone of Unction, the 
first object one sees on entering the church, was once in 
possession of the Copts, then of the Georgians; now it is 
Greek, but all have access to it for veneration. On it I saw 
the English pilgrims deposing their rosaries. The present 
stone, a slab of red marble, dates from 1808. These are but 
a tithe of the things shown in the church. After them, one is 
glad to see the spurs and sword of Godfrey in the Latin 
sacristy. There is, at least, a chance of their being genuine. 

The authenticity of the site of the church has been the 
subject of high debate. The battle of the walls I leave to 
experts. Was the site inside or outside the city wall at the 
date of the Crucifixion? If inside, it cannot have been 
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Golgotha, for no execution was permitted within the city. 
Dr. Robinson maintains this, but his arguments are coloured 
by Protestant prejudice. Dr. Williams should be read as a 
corrective, also the summary in the Memoirs of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. The two rock-hewn tombs belonging to 
the Syrian Jacobite Chapel, the poorest and humblest in 
the church, and probably overlooked by most visitors, are 
the strongest testimony in favour of the site having been 
formerly outside the walls. The names given to them since 
the sixteenth century — the graves of Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimathza-— go for nothing; but they are undoubtedly 
ancient and Jewish. That floors Dr. Robinson, though it 
does not prove that the site is that of Golgotha. Adam’s 
skull, an older tradition than that of Calvary — Origen men- 
tions it — goes for something. It may have given the name 
to the spot. I do not know whether General Gordon’s 
Golgotha, outside the northern walls, still has adherents. It 
was favoured by some Anglicans formerly, but I find no 
mention of it in the accounts of a recent Anglican pilgrimage 
(1825). The passion for inventing a locality for events 
mentioned in Scripture, led sometimes to a concentration of 
sacred sites. The group of buildings outside the south- 
western corner of the walls, known as Neby Daoud, is that 
of the Tomb of David, the Last Supper, and the first Pente- 
cost, as well as that of the death of the Virgin Mary. It was 
known when in the hands of the Franciscans as the Coena- 
culum. The chamber in which the Last Supper took place 
is still shown, a Gothic structure of the fifteenth century. It — 
has been in the hands of the Mohammedans since 1547, 
and until comparatively recent times, access to it was hedged 
about by difficulty. The Moslems have a great reverence 
for King David, whom they claim asa Prophet. His alleged 
tomb is an ordinary Moslem shrine. In the so-called Tower 
of David by the Jaffa Gate, they show a niche in which he 
wrote the psalms! | 
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Childish and absurd as we may deem ascriptions like this, 
a higher degree of incongruity is reached in those that fix 
the site of events, which according to the ancient narratives 
themselves, never happened. No doubt many travellers 
have been shown, as I was, the inn to which the Good Samar- 
itan took the injured wayfarer on the road to Jericho. The 
force of habit has overlooked the fact that the incident was 
part of a parable. When the tree on which Judas hanged 
himself was pointed out to me, and when at Cana, in the 
Greek church there, they showed a jar as one of those in 
which the water was turned into wine, my informants had 
some basis for belief that the events referred to had hap- 
pened. But when at a street corner in Jerusalem I was 
shown the similitude of a half-opened mouth rudely carved 
on a stone, as one of the very stones which would have cried 
out, referring to a figure of speech in a passage of Scripture, 
I thought that my informant was playing a little joke on me. 
He was a Protestant and held in scorn all sacred sites, great 
and small — until I saw Russian pilgrims kissing the mouth 
and crossing themselves. A Maronite priest told me when 
I was in the Lebanon, that it was a saying amongst them: 
‘If you want to lose your Faith, go to Jerusalem.’ 

It is easy to ridicule the credulity and puerilities of 
devotees. Indeed, they invite ridicule. Nevertheless, we 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the Jew wailing at the 
Temple wall, the Christian kissing the column to which he 
believes Christ was bound, and the Moslem prostrating him- 
self before the Holy Rock, represent tradition and hope 
which have endured well-nigh two thousand years. 

Jerusalem, Sinai, and Mecca are nearly on the same 
meridian, a fact which would have no significance, were it 
not that they are the founts of three great religions. That of 
Sinai, the oldest of the three, was national and exclusive, the 
peculiar heritage of a single people. The other two were 

world-wide in their appeal, true missionary religions. But 
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whilst Christianity conquered the Roman Empire and there- 
by its heirs, the nations of Europe, Islam, the youngest of 
the three, spread east and south — Asia and Africa are its 
province. True it flourished for a time in the most westerly 
country of Europe, Spain, and threatened the countries 
beyond the Pyrenees. Even if Charles Martel had not 
gained his victory at Tours, it is very improbable that there 
would ever have been a mosque at the top of Ludgate Hill 
or on the islet of the Seine over which brood the towers of 
Notre Dame. The Asiatic genius is unsuited to the West. 
Constantinople is a Christian city in spite of its Moham- 
medan conquerors. Islam counts eleven million followers 
in far-off China. It is still a living expanding force in Africa. 
But it has no hold on the white races of the West. They are 
the field of the religion born at Jerusalem among a Semitic 
people. But it has been its destiny to break its swaddling 
bands, 
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| HAD long purposed to visit Petra, but hitherto had only 
succeeded in laying down a pavement of frustrated in- 
tentions. The result of inquiries was not encouraging. 
Cooks’ would not touch the place and their agent shook 
his head. Baedeker informed me that the way was difficult 
and unsafe. No rule could be laid down as to the cost. 
In any case the expedition would be expensive and trouble- 
some. At least a fortnight would be required for the journey, 
which could not be undertaken without the aid of a thor- 
oughly reliable dragoman, and in addition, a trustworthy 
escort must be secured. The dragoman should be bound 
by contract to pay out of his own pocket all blackmail 
levied by Bedawin. Above all, no start must be made without 
first ascertaining the state of the country from the Consul. 

In 1890, I met Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill at Jerusalem. 
They had tried to get to Petra, but were turned back, and 
held up by the scoundrelly Mujelli Sheikhs of Kerak and 
blackmailed for a considerable sum—I believe £100. A 
narrative of the adventure is in Mr. Gray Hill’s book, 
Among the Bedouin, a truthful picture of the life of the 
desert. At that time, no European had visited Petra since 
1885. Mr. and Mrs. Gray Hill, those indomitable Pales- 
tinian travellers — for several years in succession they spent 
some months under canvas — eventually made a successful 
journey to Petra in 1896. 

I was at Haifa, in 1904, when the Turks were making 
a railway from that little haven under Carmel, which was to 
cross the Jordan and join another line running south from 
Damascus. As long ago as 1883, Laurence Oliphant wrote 
that a survey had been made for the line. There were the two 
termini, one at Acre and another at Haifa on the other side 
of the bay. The lines were to join at the river Kishon and 
cross the Plain of Esdraelon. Since then Sultan Abdul 
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Hamid had evolved his pet scheme of a railway to Mecca 
which gave the Haifa line much greater importance. In 
1904 it had reached Beisan some 30 miles away. It was 
not open for traffic, but through the good nature of a 
Turkish major in charge of the works, I went several times 
to Beisan by rail which I thought a wonderful thing to do. 
Fourteen years before, riding across the plain, the splendid 
purple heads of the great thistles towered high above our 
heads as we sat our horses. In the rare cultivated patches 
we passed through, our beasts browsed on the ripening 
grain right and left, unchecked, a thing not likely to happen 
after the coming of the railway, for then crops would not 
be left to rot on the ground for lack of means of transport. 
The volcanic detritus which is the basis of the rich black 
soil is covered with vegetation. From the mountains, the 
plain looked like a green lake, but the growth was weeds, 
wild artichoke and sprue grass, the parent of asparagus. 

I was at Haifa again in 1907, and inquiring for my friend, 
Major Ali Hassan, I learned to my regret that he was dead. 
But the line was completed and open for traffic to Damascus. 
One could leave Haifa in the morning and be in Damascus 
the same evening. Before, I had to take a steamer to Bey- 
rout, stay a night there and cross the Lebanon by diligence 
along the road made by a French company. What interested 
me more, however, was that the Sultan’s line to Mecca 
was open as far as Ma’an and the Haifa-Damascus railway 
tapped it at Dera’a on the Hauran plateau. I knew that 
Ma’an was the meeting-place for the two pilgrimages from 
Cairo and Damascus, and it could not be a great distance 
east of Petra. Here was a chance, then, of circumventing the 
blackmailing Bedawin south of the Dead Sea, turning their 
flank and reaching the goal from the Arabian desert. I 
knew nothing of the conditions of the country to be tra- 
versed, but in any case I could get to Ma’an and in doing 
so, pass through the region behind the blue mountain wall 
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beyond the Jordan, on which I had so often gazed from 
Jerusalem and longed to explore. 

So, on Saturday the 2nd March, I found myself at the 
terminus — the station was not yet built — and the booking- 
office was a man with a satchel who perambulated. The 
scheduled time of departure was 4 a.m. We left at 5.15, 
but I could excuse want of punctuality, seeing that my 
destination was so remote from all association with railway 
usage. | was in possession of a ticket to Dera’a, which was 
Edrei, the city of Og, King of Bashan, whom I remembered, 
as a boy, was mentioned in the Bible; and I was bound for 
Moab, which, at church, we threatened to make our wash- 
pot, and Edom, which we menaced with our shoe, though 
I could never understand why those places had roused 
our ire. At last, we rumbled past the familiar palm-grove 
with its negro village, a bit of unadulterated Africa dropped 
into Syria, crossed ‘that ancient river, the river Kishon,’ 
once so disastrous to the iron chariots of Jabin, though now 
a string of stagnant pools, and were out once more on the 
plain — Megiddo of old, now called, I know not why, Merj- 
ibn-Amir (the Meadow of the Prince’s Son). At seven we 
stopped at Afileh, the village of beans, the Castrum Fabe 
(Bean Fort) of the Templars, and the site of the battle 
between the French and the Turks in which Buonaparte, 
Junot and Kleber took part. This garden and granary of 
Palestine, the Belad Haritheh (‘ploughed land’) of the 
Hebrews, has been soaked in blood from first to last. 
Through it thundered the cohorts of Pharaoh Necho, rushed 
the hosts of Assyria, marched the legions of Vespasian. 
The mail-clad warriors of Cross and Crescent trampled it in 
fierce combat. 

But more familiar to us, perhaps, than these is that com- 
paratively petty struggle between Hebrew and Philistine 
and the tragedy of Saul. Yonder grim steep in the middle 
of the plain is Jelbon, the Gilboa of old, and the sight of 
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it brings to mind that poignant dirge ‘Ye mountains of 
Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain upon 
you.’ The huts fringed by tall hedges of prickly pear on 
a rugged knoll is Zerin, once Jezreel, the abode of a king, 
and the scene of the awful end of a queen. On the other 
side, on those green hills to the north, 12 miles away, gleam 
the white houses of Nazareth. But our way lies down that 
central arm of the three into which the plain splits at its 
eastern end. It is a long continuous slope to Beisan, which 
is 300 feet below the Mediterranean. The name is little 
changed from Bethshan. It is a dreary and unhealthy 
spot, although in times past it was a favoured region accord- 
ing to Jewish writers. The Talmud says it was famous for 
the excellence of its fruit. Rabbi Meier stated that a peck 
of seed corn produced 70 quarters. Rabbi Simon ben 
Lakish said, ‘If Paradise is to be found in Palestine, it is 
at Bethshan.’ The Romans made it, as Scythopolis, one of 
the cities of the Decapolis. The remains testify to its extent 
and to a certain degree of splendour. The Tell—a great 
mound to the north of the village — has traces of fortifications. 
The hippodrome was spacious and the amphitheatre is 
the best preserved in Palestine. What was once a church, 
and then a mosque, is now ruined walls. Beisan as I knew 
it was a wretched village, fever-stricken and squalid, the 
surrounding country given up to the Bedawin, and con- 
sequently untilled. And so it had been for generations. 
We stopped at the station. The wooden huts of the work- 
men, which I remembered three years before, served as the 
offices. The natives were no longer afraid of the loco- 
motive as they had been when I used to come down with 
the ballast train. Then they used to call it ‘Sheitan,’ would 
not go near it, and ran away, when it whistled or blew off 
steam. The ‘Devil’ had proved to be harmless. I do not 
know whether the railway has done any good to Beisan. 
Drainage and tillage would help against malaria. In the 
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valley below are remains of sugar-mills and petrified stalks 
of sugar-cane, attributed to the Crusaders. They did some- 
thing else besides fighting during the short time they held 
the country — about eighty years. 

From Beisan the line wound down very sharp curves 
into the valley of the Jordan, here 660 feet beneath the 
Mediterranean. It was emerald green, not tawny yellow 
as I had last seen it in summer. In the midst was the dark 
sinuous line of scrub marking the course of the river. 
Above us to the left, on a bold steep, frowned Belvoir Castle, 
a name oddly familiar to Leicestershire people. The fortress, 
built by Fulke of Anjou, was held by the Knights Hospital- 
lers, who successfully defended it against the Saracens until 
1188, a year after the overthrow of the Latin Kingdom by 
Saladin at the battle of Hattin. The Arabs call it Kawkab- 
el-Hawa (Star of the Air). A village nestles within its stout 
old walls. We crossed the Jordan at a quarter-past three, 
just above the old bridge with its pointed arches, so long 
the highway to Assyria. As late as 1881, twenty thousand 
camels crossed it laden with grain from the Hauran. 

The Jordan hurried through a rocky bed, for at this 
point it falls thirty feet in a hundred yards. Between the 
Lake of Galilee and the Dead Sea, it falls from 660 feet 
to 1,300 below sea-level, and by its windings, turns the 
65 miles as the crow flies, into 200. It is above all things 
else, a lonely river. Above the Lake of Galilee as far as 
Lake Huleh there are few habitations near it, and beyond, 
to its source on Mount Hermon, still fewer. Here, for the 
whole 200 miles of its lower course, there is not even a hut 
on its banks. The Ghor, that mighty gash through which 
it flows, is the deepest depression on the earth’s surface 
known to geographers. The bottom of the Dead Sea is 
2,300 feet beneath the Mediterranean. Within the Ghor is 
the Zor, an alluvial hollow of varying width, averaging per- 
haps a mile. Within it the river flows through a jungle of 
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cane, tamarisk and other vegetation of a subtropical char- 
acter, the haunt of the wild boar and panther. It is shunned 
by man, even by the Ghawareen, the black inhabitants of 
the Ghor. Only at one place a few miles above its outfall 
into the Dead Sea, is it frequented at one season of the year 
—the bathing place of Christian pilgrims. The heat is 
intense and the products tropical. In the Jordan valley are 
birds not found elsewhere out of India and Ceylon. Out of 
160 species of flora Tristram named 135 which are African, 
and in his own words, ‘constantly saw Indian birds hovering 
over African blossoms.’ It is a region differing entirely 
from the rest of Palestine. That large portions of it were 
once cultivated, Josephus tells us, and the remains of the 
Crusaders’ sugar-mills attest it. The vast groves of date 
palms planted by Herod have disappeared. The floor of 
the Ghor is now a wilderness of scrub, where flourish the 
thorny-lote tree, and the mad-apple. 

The Jordan itself has a melancholy fate. It does not 
reach the natural goal of a river —the sea. Springing first 
high up on a mountain-side, it sinks from one basin to 
another, and ends, its waters checked by evaporation, in 
the bitterest lake, filling the deepest hole in the earth’s 
crust — like a frustrated hope, a life’s purpose unachieved. 

Crossing the Jordan we came to Samakh, a mud-built 
village on the southern shore of the Lake of Galilee. At 
Beisan we had passed into a volcanic area. The steeps over- 
hanging the Ghor were basalt, and the bed of the Jordan 
was strewn with black boulders. After quitting the lake 
we began to ascend, and soon found ourselves in a gorge 
about 200 yards wide bound by cliffs of basalt 1,000 feet 
high. This was the valley of the Yarmuk —the Hieromax 
of the Greeks — which flows into the Jordan 5 miles below 
our point of crossing, bringing a volume of water nearly 
equal. We reached the top of the gorge at two. I shall 
leave further description until our return. 
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We stopped at Tell-esh-Shedab and rolled on over level 
ground to Dera’a. Here we had to change trains, for we had 
reached the Hedjaz Railway. Only third-class carriages 
were used between Dera’a and Ma’an. They were of 
German pattern — entrance at either end, no side doors, and 
a gangway down the middle. The station-master at Dera’a, 
a Turk, slow and unobliging, left us to shift for ourselves. 
Our first venture was a carriage full of Turkish soldiers — 
not bad fellows, but noisy. Half the windows were broken, 
and the shrewd air of the high plateau we were traversing 
made it uncomfortable. Then we appealed to the guard, a 
Turk who spoke good German. He found us other quarters, 
but it was out of the frying-pan into the fire. We were 
bundled into a compartment which we shared with a 
Fellah family, husband, wife, baby, and grandmother with 
a face of wrinkled parchment. All of them clad in rags of 
doubtful aspect. The husband got up every five minutes, 
shook himself, and rubbed his unsavoury garments against 
us in turning round. Then the rags fell down and had to 
be adjusted, an operation repeated every half-hour during 
the many weary hours which elapsed ere we reached Amman. 
It was 9 p.m.; we had left Dera’a at 3. Then came a tornado 
of guttural howling; pitching of bundles out of windows and 
dragging huge bags and cases from under seats, which 
necessitated much passing to and fro, and perpetual shout- 
ing. It took half an hour to get the passengers and their 
belongings out of the train. Then there was comparative 
peace. Few passengers went on beyond Amman. Among 
them was an Arab of formidable appearance in black koofieh 
(kerchief) and abba (cloak), who to our amazement addressed 
us in good English. His daughter, dressed in European 
garb, was equally familiar with our tongue. He had been a 
dragoman employed by notable English travellers, among 
others, Professor Sayce and Canon Tristram. That know- 

ledge of English — and it is not broken English — one meets 
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with in these out-of-the-way corners of the East, but never, 
by any chance, in Europe, is due to the schools of the 
various missions. It comes as a surprise to those who are 
new to the country. When the Kaiser was making his 
sensational tour, one of the English newspaper correspond- 
ents who followed the Imperial circus, jovially accosted a 
young woman with an infant in her arms, ‘How old is the 
baby, missus?’ ‘Just over three months, sir,’ was the prompt 
reply. The incident occurred at Zebedani, a village in the 
Anti-Lebanon, about half-way between Damascus and Baal- 
bek. The correspondent was taken aback. Neither the 


place, nor the person—a young Syrian mother in her 


picturesque mountain garb —suggested the fluent use of 
colloquial English as even a remote possibility. 

There was a long gradient beyond Amman. Our engine 
was not equal to the task of taking up the whole train, so 
the first half had to wait at the top whilst the engine went 
back to bring up the rest—a matter of three-quarters of 
an hour. There was a reason for this delay at any rate. But 
others occurred for no apparent reason. We stayed an hour 
at a place where we were assured there was no dwelling 
within a radius of 50 miles. These occasions were utilized 
by the train staff for social amenities. The driver and stoker, 
plentifully endued with soot and grease, came into the 
carriage and chatted with the guard. The guard was a 
Constantinople man; a Jew who had turned Turk. He was 
born at Psamatia, a quarter of the city in which I had once 
lived, and he had been educated at the school established 
for the children of the numerous German and Austrian 
employees of the European Turkey Railway. Hence his 
fluency in German. He was the only one of the people on 
the train with whom we could converse reasonably. He 
lived at Dera’a, where he paid 18 francs a month for a house 
and 4 francs for water. His pay was 100 francs a month, 
He was heartily sick of the Hedjaz Railway and wished to 
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return to his former service on the Anatolian Railway be- 
tween Ismidt and Konia. One end of our carriage was 
screened off by a curtain, forming a harem for the wife of a 
passenger. A bright little boy was constantly passing to and 
fro in and out of the ‘harem,’ probably sent by his mother to 
report upon the outside world. When the lady got out and 
the curtain was taken down, we discovered a compartment 
boarded off for the post. We had travelled from Haifa to 
Dera’a in the postal department. The official found us useful 
in reading addresses of letters for Damascus, written in 
languages other than Turkish, for he knew no other script, 
and we were glad of the seclusion, for he promptly warned 
off ali intruders. The same procedure did not succeed in 
this instance. A soldier said to me peremptorily ‘ghiz’, the 
imperative of the verb ghitmek (to go), and precisely the 
equivalent in sound and meaning to the American collo- 
quialism ‘Git.’ I did not ‘ghit.’ Then the post-master, a 
lemon-coloured Turk who looked as though he had taken 
something which disagreed with him, called the guard, and 
the result was a compromise. I was allowed a corner 
in the compartment not in actual use for the mails. Two 
compartments were boarded off, but the amount of corres- 
pondence could have been stowed comfortably in a dispatch 
case. This was a real boon; for Orientals, unused to rail- 
way travelling, are incapable of sitting still. Our fellow- 
passengers were constantly getting up and passing up and 
down the long gangway in the middle of the German-built 
carriage, which was irritating, especially during the night. 
I was thankful for daybreak at 5.30. The sun rose at 6, 
over a level expanse strewn thickly with black stones. We 
were passing through one of the arrars, volcanic outcrops 
which occur at intervals throughout Arabia, to the Indian 
Ocean. It had rained heavily all night and on the previous 
day there had been intermittent showers. Now, we had 
brilliant sunshine. It did not last long. It rained from nine 
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until eleven. We lumbered on; sometimes our view was 
bounded by the ridges between which we were passing; 
at others, we had a wide horizon, drab and dreary. This 
was the true desert. Between Amman and Ma’an there is 
not a drop of water. The monotony was relieved by shocks 
at irregular intervals and of varying degrees of intensity. 
One fairly shook us off the seat, and I thought we were off 
the rails. But our much-tried engine went doggedly on, 
coughing asthmatically up every incline, and at noon brought 
us to Ma’an in a violent hailstorm mingled with snow. 

There is an abundant supply of excellent spring water 
at Ma’an. Hence its existence. There are two Ma’ans in- 
deed — Ma’an of the Syrians and Ma’an of the Egyptians, 
so named from the two pilgrim caravans from Damascus 
and Cairo respectively. They meet here, and continue the 
journey to Mecca in company. The villages are close to- 
gether, and about half a mile from the station. We did not 
visit either, as we had seen more than enough of Arab 
villages. 

The third Ma’an, the Ma’an of the railway, consists of 
the Technical Bureau with its staff of engineers, the loco- 
motive repairing shops, the usual offices of a railway station, 
the houses of the chief engineer, Meissner Pasha, and of 
his right hand, M. Delor, dwellings for the European 
skilled workmen, tents for the soldiers who furnish the un- 
skilled labour, stables and barracks for the cavalry who pro- 
tect the line and its makers; and last, the hotel in which we 
were speedily installed. The building, like all the rest, is 
of hard limestone, solid and roomy, with a red-tile roof sur- 
mounted by chimney-stacks, for it is cold at times in winter 
and the nights are fresh, even in summer, on this elevated 
plateau. It was not an hotel in the ordinary sense. It was 
reared to accommodate the staff, and was used only by them, 
though they paid as at an hotel. The proprietor lived at 
Damascus. The manager at Ma’an was an Italian. His name 
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was Bini, and he was himself an old railway man. His wife 
was German. They had a brace of fair-haired children — 
boy and girl—exotic flowers in the Arabian desert. They 
were ingenuous and well mannered, perhaps because there 
was no school of any description within hundreds of miles. 
The hotel was in two sections: one for the higher employees, 
the other for the drivers, guards, mechanics in the loco- 
motive works, etc. Madame Bini did the cooking herself; 
her husband, aided by a Christian youth from the Lebanon, 
waited on the guests on the first-class side. A couple of 
Anatolian Turks attended to the others. The service ran 
smoothly in this extraordinary establishment, and the cater- 
ing was wonderful, seeing that Damascus is the nearest 
source of supply for flour, fruit, groceries, and vegetables, 
for there is not so much as a cabbage on the whole course of 
the railway, which follows the Darb-el-Haj through the 
desert, leaving Es-Salt and other centres of cultivation, far 
to the west. Lambs were obtained from the Bedawin and 
Madame Bini reared her own poultry. The succulent repasts 
we enjoyed at Ma’an compared very favourably with the 
meagre monotony of the fare provided by the hotels of 
Palestine, in the midst of comparative abundance. But the 


Palestine hotels are intended for the tourist. That full- 


plumaged bird was unknown at Ma’an. The custom of the 
railway men depended probably on their receiving value for 
money. That was why the bill was so much smaller than 
those we paid in Palestine for inferior accommodation and a 
scantier menu. Meissner Pasha lived in a house at the back 
of the hotel. He used to come in and play dominoes with 
his staff before dinner. The only household at Ma’an was 
that of M. and Madame Delor. Meissner Pasha, a German 
of Saxony, spoke faultless French and fluent Turkish. 
Those were the only two languages spoken at table. I had 
expected to hear German. With the exception of Meissner, 
there was not a German at Ma’an. M. Delor was of course 
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French. The other engineers were Turks. Most of them 
had passed through the Ecole Centrale at Paris, others 
through the Polytechnic at Zurich. These, of course, must 
have known German, but all were familiar with French. 
Meissner Pasha was quiet and polished in manner; M. 
Delor, breezy and jovial. To the hospitality of Madame 
Delor we owed many a pleasant hour during our sojourn 
at Ma’an and many a useful hint, for they were travel-wise. 
It was through them we got our excellent tent, and good 
horses, and a reliable mule and muleteer for baggage. 

I was quite in the dark about how I was to get to Petra, 
or whether I should be allowed to go at all. Three years ago 
no European could have reached Ma’an save at great expense 
and with a strong escort. The land was lawless. Now, order 
had been established along the railway, but how far on either 
side of it, I did not know. The Bedawin had been checked 
by a force of Kurdish cavalry, who, though supposed to be 
robbers in their own mountains, made a very efficient police 
in the desert. At the moment, there were no Bedawin in 
the neighbourhood; they were away at their pastures. I had 
to see the Kaimakam, the Governor of Ma’an. I presented 
my teskeré, the permit I had obtained from the authorities 
at Haifa. The Governor, who spoke excellent French, and 
had the impeccable manners of the polished Turk, said it 
was the first application he had received for Petra, but he 
had no hesitation in granting permission. In fact, it was a 
pleasure, for he wanted Europeans to become aware of the 
changed conditions of the country. The Sheikh of the 
Alawin Bedawin, now encamped at Petra, was a thoroughly 
trustworthy man. However, he would give me a couple of 
soldiers as an escort, as a sign of authority. I was, of course, — 
delighted. So there was nothing to do but pack and start. 
Not yet, however. Next day, the desert climate gave us a 
touch of its quality. There was no more rain or hail, but 
a wind so violent that it was impossible to stand up against 
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it. The air was full of minute particles of sand which stung, 
and the sun was livid. The time was perforce spent indoors, 
partly at the hotel and partly at the Delors’. M. Delor had 
been a railway maker in many lands. In Greece, in Somali- 
land, at Djibouti; he had made the line from Ismidt to 
Eski-Hissar, had traced the railway track from Asia Minor 
to Bagdad, which meant covering the whole distance on 
foot, and had gone through the pestilential jungles of Annam 
on the same errand. Neither hard work nor unhealthy 
climates had damped his native joyousness, and he was full of 
odd and interesting reminiscences. 

The next day was calm and bright and was filled up with 
preparations for the trip, inspecting the tent and the horses, 
laying in provisions and so forth, in the course of which we 
discovered a Greek baca/ (general store-keeper). Those 
handy pioneers of civilization are ubiquitous. Did not 
Livingstone find one at Ujiji? 1 

At 9 a.m. on Wednesday, the 6th March, we started west- 
ward over the long stony slopes, accompanied by the two 
sowars in gay hussar jackets, their Winchester repeating 
carbines slung at their backs. Tent and saddle-bags, stowed 
on a mule in charge of an Arab mukar (muleteer), had gone 
ahead an hour before. We left the two Ma’ans on the right, 
brown excrescences on the tawny desert with never a tree. 
There was no visible track; we had to trust to the soldiers 
for guidance, and they steered a course a little north of 
west which I knew from the map was the general direction. 
The sun shone in a clear sky but the air was keen and ex- 
hilarating. In half an hour we had topped the first ridge and 
were alone in the desert, with no sign of life either animal or 
vegetable far or near. The railway buildings had vanished 
as if they had never been, and I realized for the first time 
how puny and artificial was that little community in the vast 
solitude. We had not felt it before, in coming. It was like 
arriving at any railway station, but how different in reality. 
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Life and human activity ceased outside it on every hand. 
There was a halt at noon, for man and beast. 

We were some 4,700 feet above sea-level and the crisp 
air caused us to make a vigorous attack on the contents of 
the saddle-bags. Then on again over the featureless waste, 
until at half-past four we reached the low black tents of a 
Bedawin camp. A spear with its tuft of ostrich plumes 
marked the Sheikh’s tent. Sheikh Hamed, with his hand 
on his breast, wished that the evening might be a blessed 
one to us. We replied hoping that his health was good. 
‘Well; praise be to God,’ he replied. Then he bade us twice 
welcome, marhabtain. We entered the tent. A curtain 
screened the harem, but the occupant sent us by a little boy, 
thin flexible wafer bread, sprinkled with salt. This was the 
ceremonial peace offering. After we had eaten of bread and 
salt we were under the Sheikh’s protection. He and his were 
bound to defend us against all-comers. A good carpet 
covered the ground, and cushions were brought for us by 
a serving man. Then came the inevitable coffee. A bag was 
brought to the sheikh, who doled out the beans into an iron 
ladle, which the servant held over the embers, the fire is ever 
alight in an Arab tent, shaking it until the pale greenish 
berries turned brown. Then a wooden mortar and pestle 
were produced, the beans were pounded and poured into 
water in a brass saucepan, which was thrust into the embers 
until the water reached boiling point. A long process, this, 
but the result was worth waiting for. The clear amber liquid 
was coffee, a brew quite unlike the thick black mess of coffee 
grounds known as Turkish coffee all over the Levant, the 
chief ingredient in which, in most cases, is burnt barley 
mixed with a little inferior coffee from Brazil. This came 
from Yemen, the Arabia Felix of the old geographers. Sugar 
was given to us. The sheikh drank his coffee without. It 
was served in small earthenware bowls the size of a breakfast- 
cup, not in the diminutive cups — the jinjan — of Turkey and 
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the Syrian towns, where it is taken perpetually at all hours. 
The Bedawin drink it more rarely, but when they do they 
want plenty of it, and above all, it must be coffee. How the 
sheikh obtained it in this wilderness Allah only knows. 
Meanwhile the mukar and the soldiers had pitched our tent, 
and rigged up our beds. The sheikh thoughtfully lent us a 
carpet, which was a boon, for the ground was pebbly. We 
had brought several things we did not want, but had for- 
gotten that essential to comfort, in camping. He also sent 
round a plentiful supply of water from the spring and a large 
bowl of goats’ milk. We were not loath to turn in after our 
ride, but not before we had made an inroad on the pro- 
visions Madame Bini had crammed into the saddle-bags. 
Deifallah, the pretty little boy, singularly fair for an Arab, 
bade us good night, kissing our hands and then raising them 
to his forehead, a model of untutored grace. But never a 
glimpse did we get of his mamma, though no doubt that 
daughter of Eve took good stock of us, through some in- 
visible pin-hole in the curtain. 

I slept fitfully, aroused at intervals by the alert of the dogs. 
It was a hoarse one with a deep note that gave the keynote, 
taken up by the others in chorus. I do not know the cause; 
perhaps a prowling hyzena or a jackal. One crossed our path 
on the journey. Sheikh Hamed told us next day that there 
were panthers in the mountains, which in his own words ‘eat 
men.’ He gave a graphic illustration of their mode of attack 
—a blow with one paw on the side of the head, followed by 
another with the other paw; enough to cause the receiver 
to lose all interest in what happens afterwards. But panthers 
are not numerous enough to bea scourge, though they levy a 
toll of the sheep and goats. In spite of the disturbed sleep, 
I felt exceedingly fresh next morning, drinking in the pure 
desert air. I found it hard to realize where I had passed the 
night, on Mount Seir, a region of evil reputation since the 
days of Esau, the guest of Bedawin, with a couple of Kurds 
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as guardians. Yet somehow, I felt safer, and certainly 
sounder, than in London. 

We were in the saddle at eight with a couple of the 
sheikh’s men as guides. In a few minutes we had mounted 
a ridge from which a scene I have never forgotten, burst 
upon us. The country through which we had passed had 
been featureless and pale. Here we were confronted all at 
once with a confusion of mountains deep rose and purple — 
mountains of the most fantastic form, flung against the sky. 
Beyond, a white desert, like an ocean, stretched until lost in 
the blue haze of distance. That was my first sight of Edom, 
well-named ‘Red Edom.’ In cold geological terms, a mass of 
porphyry and granite overlaid with sandstone, wedged in 
between the lofty limestone tract on which I was and the 
desert of the Tih, the flat-topped cretaceous plateau which 
occupies two-thirds of the Sinaitic peninsula. Edom is a 
region of deep glens and terraces with patches of rich soil 
and lush vegetation, flanked on either hand by thirsty 
deserts. I knew it existed, but I did not expect it to present 
itself so graphically. 

We continued to descend and came to the village of Eljy, 
a few rude stone-dwellings with patches of grain and fruit 
trees. Halfa dozen girls were gathered at a spring, tattooed, 
with short curls over their brows escaping from the red 
fillet (the shebeik) prinked with mother-o’-pearl; merry- 
faced girls, who returned the gaze of the Frank fearlessly 
and did not whine for baksheesh. We went down another 
thousand feet or so, and here I became aware that we had 
exchanged the limestone formation for sandstone. And here 
also, we came upon the first signs of ancient habitations — 
rectangular chambers in the rock, three slender pyramids 
and two square masses standing out from it, like Absalom’s 
pillar in the Kedron Valley at Jerusalem. 

Our guides rode straight at a cliff, we knew not why, for 
‘we could see no road there. We had been following a brook 
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for the last half-mile. The two Bedawin turned in their 
saddles and beckoned to us, then disappeared behind a 
clump of oleanders. We pressed on and found them waiting 
for us by a cleft in the precipice, a mere slit, into which they 
promptly vanished. So did the brook. The opening was 
invisible until we were close upon it. It was spanned by a 
half-ruined arch, and in the face of the rock was hewn a 
niche which had probably once contained a statue. The 
average width of this gorge was 12 feet and the height of 
the rock walls some three hundred. A narrow ribbon of sky 
overhead disappeared in places, where the cliffs overlapped, 
for the course was serpentine. The colour of the rock was a 
deep crimson almost black in shadow, but where the light 
caught it, at the summit, a bright terra-cotta. We splashed 
along the bed of the stream, boulder strewn in places, in 
others smooth, where we came across vestiges of pavement, — 
for we were traversing what was once a street. Was there 
ever so strangeaone? In other days, the stream was confined 
to a conduit channelled in the rock, or carried through 
earthenware pipes, traces of which appeared all along our 
route. Ever and anon, niches and defaced tablets told of 
sculptured ornament. The only decoration now was the 
handiwork of Nature. The rock walls were tapestried with 
maidenhair fern, small-leaved ivy, and the delicate foliage 
and exquisite blossom of the trailing caper plant. The wild 
fig, with its apparent capacity for extracting nutriment from 
stones, sprouted from every crevice in which it could twist 
its roots. We had followed the windings of this fissure 
for a mile and a half or more, when, suddenly, a flood of 
sunshine inundated the twilight, and filling up the chink 
between the walls of the chasm, we saw column, capital 
and pediment, sculptured niches with winged figures, in 
hue a delicate rose. 

My experience of the ‘gorgeous East’ had been mainly 
one of varying degrees of squalor. But here I was, at last, 
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in the region of the Arabian Nights, face to face with an 
enchanted palace evoked from this mountain fastness. It 
was the more startling because unexpected; for I enjoyed 
the advantage of ignorance. All I knew about Petra, was 
that it was hard to get at, and my knowledge of its literature 
might almost be summed up in ‘a rose-red city, half as old 
as Time.’ That fine poetic phrase is strictly true as regards 
this particular part of it, but hardly so of the rest, as 1 was 
soon to learn. It was the Kaznah that I saw —the Treasury 
of Pharaoh, as named by the Arabs, whose bullets have pitted 
the great urn which adorns the central entablature. It owes 
its well-preserved condition, and perhaps its delicacy of 
colour, to the sheltered situation in the narrowest part of 
the valley and facing the precipice from whose heart we 
had emerged. It has thus escaped the weathering to which 
most of the other remains have been subjected. Petra can 
show work more grandiose, but none possessing the cameo- 
like beauty of the Kaznah, standing out in sharp contrast 
to the deep crimson face of the rock from which it is hewn. 
It was afterwards, on reading Dean Stanley’s narrative 
of his visit in 1853, I learned that I had stumbled on the 
right thing in approaching Petra from the east, and through 
the Sik, the name of the extraordinary rent we had traversed. 
Nearly all travellers —- Burckhardt is a notable exception — 
have come to Petra from the west, by way of the Sinaitic 
peninsula. The Dean says: ‘I feel so strongly the loss of — 
interest which Petra suffers by the present gradual entrance, 
that I would strongly recommend all travellers, even at 
the cost of another day’s journey, to come round by this 
eastern approach ... the Sik is unquestionably the great 
glory of Petra.’ The fact is that this approach —in ancient — 
times the most usual one — was impracticable owing to the 
turbulent character of the tribesmen of Mount Seir. The 
Arab escort of Palmer and Tyrwhitt Drake in 1870 took 
them as far as Eljy, but refused to take them across to Ma’an 
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on this account. Those who spoke of Mount Seir as infested 
by cut-throats and wild beasts, did not exaggerate. That I 
came through was owing to the Hedjaz railway and the 
conditions then obtaining (but which no longer exist, as I 
shall show later), though at the time! did not know what 
incredible luck was mine. 

We continued to follow the stream which threaded a 
gorge at right angles to the Sik, forcing our way through 
thickets of the tallest oleanders I ever saw, towering far 
above horse and rider. The steep sides of the ravine were 
pierced with excavations of various forms and dimensions, 
some of them apparently inaccessible. The colouring of the 
rocks was here dull red, indigo, and purple. We came to a 
point where the defile grew wider and curved northward. 
Here was a theatre — Greek, like Epidaurus or the Dionysiac 
Theatre at Athens, only the gradines were hewn out of the 
rock, similar to those of the amphitheatre at Syracuse. But 
there was a remarkable peculiarity about these. They were 
red and purple alternately, and as the colour was due to the 
stratification of the rock, the site must have been chosén 
with the intention of obtaining decorative effect. Above the 
topmost tier were chambers hewn in the rock. Through 
what was once the stage flowed the stream. A spacious 
auditorium this, with its thirty-three tiers of benches, capable 
of seating nearly 4,000 spectators, and testifying to the 
prosperity of the city when the caravans from India came 
through the Sik with merchandise which Petra forwarded 
to Egypt or Pheenicia. From the gradines of the theatre 
there is a fine view of the eastern cliffs with their ornate 
tombs and temples, but the prospect falls short of that of 
Etna from the theatre at Taormina; or of the Gulf of 
Athens from the Dionysiac Theatre at the foot of the 
Acropolis. 

Petra is a hidden city, easily missed by travellers along 
the great Arabah valley to the west, and entirely concealed 
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from the east except to those who know the secret of the Sik. 
From the top,of Mount Hor, which stands like a sentinel 
at the end of the valley, it is invisible in its labyrinth of red 
mountains. Beyond the theatre, the defile narrowed again, 
then curved once more before opening into the basin which 
is the site of the city proper. Here we pitched our tent on a 
grassy slope above the rivulet, whence we had a panoramic 
view of the girdle of mountains, the towering mass of Hor 
shutting in the valley to the west. On one of its two sum- 
mits the Tomb of Aaron ‘twinkled like a grain of salt.’ 

I thought I was going to see the ruins of Petra. There 
are no ruins of Petra, in the sense of ruined buildings. What 
structural remains exist are insignificant. Fragments of 
walls called by the Arabs Pharaoh’s Palace, vestiges of what 
may have been a triumphal arch, the foundations of a bridge, 
the fragmentary apse of a church, and a solitary column make 
up the total, save for shapeless debris. What traces of 
ornament exist on these fragments show them to be late 
Greco-Roman work, like the Kaznah and the greater part 
of the sculptured excavations. Truncated pyramids, gables 
over the entrances of tombs, and the frequent step ornament 
on others, may be older. The plain square caves may be of a 
remote age, the abodes of the Horim or their successors, 
the Edomites, who, in the words of the Hebrew prophet, 
dwelt ‘in the clefts of the rocks.’ None of these remains are 
found in the central valley, but in the precipices which 
surrounded it and in the many ravines which radiate from it. 
I could not help being struck by the comparative smallness 


of the area of the city compared with that of its Necropolis, — 


if Necropolis it were, for tombs may well have once been 
dwellings. It is pretty certain that the larger excavations 
were temples, and in some cases these were used afterwards 
as churches as in that of the Deir — the Convent, so named 


by the Arabs — in the chambers of which are incised crosses. — 
From no single point of view can one see much of the 
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excavations. But as we followed ravine after ravine all 
honeycombed with them, the vastness of the remains grew 
upon us. From our camping ground we could see some of 
the most ornate, the Corinthian Tomb, so called from its 
Corinthian columns, and the facade in a recess flanked 
by a sort of cloister of Ionic pilasters. Still more impressive 
was the facade of three tiers of columns and a projecting 
cornice. The Deir is half an hour’s walk, or rather climb, 
away in a gorge in the heart of the mountains, approached 
by a stairway cut in the rock. It is of more grandiose pro- 
portions than the Kaznah, but of inferior design, and too 
florid —-a globular urn is the central ornament. Its colour 
is yellow, not pink like the Kaznah. It owes much of its 
impressiveness to the surroundings. On an isolated rock 
opposite, approached only by a narrow path flanked by 
precipices, is a row of columns on a levelled platform. The 
pretentious facades do not correspond with the interior to | 
which they give access. This consists of one, or sometimes 
two rectangular chambers, devoid of ornament, and favours 
the supposition that interior and exterior are of different 
dates, the former being much the older. All the architec- 
tural ornament is Greco-Roman of the third and fourth 
centuries, a period of decadence, when striving after effect 
led to the sacrifice of design. It recalls the pseudo-classical 
art of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in Europe. 
These vestiges of an over-ripe civilization are incongruous 
in their stupendous environment, but the incongruity 
sharpens the contrast. The rude but vigorous creations of a 
primitive age would be more in keeping, but less remarkable, 
amidst these riven peaks and savage gorges. 

A feature, much dwelt upon by travellers, is the colour of 
the rocks. Dean Stanley, in 1853, thought that the terms 
scarlet, sky blue and orange, used by former visitors, were 
exaggerated; dull crimson, indigo and purple would have 
been nearer the truth, but he found the colouring gorgeous 
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because it was not gaudy, and when the sunshine caught the 
upper edge of the cliffs, ‘could almost forgive the exaggera- 
tion that calls them scarlet.’ On the other hand, Professor 
Palmer, in 1870, thought the beauty of colour and grandeur 
of form exceeded the glowing descriptions of former 
travellers. 

Professor Hull, a geologist, who came to Petra in 1883, 
said ‘the effect of infiltration of oxides of iron, manganese, 
etc., are frequent in sandstones, but nowhere else have I 
seen such depth, brilliance and variety as here. The deepest 
reds, purples and shades of yellow in alternate bands, shad- 
ing off into each other, sometimes twisted and curved, re- 
called the patterns on Eastern carpets.’ 

Mr. Archibald Forder, who is more familiar with Petra 
than any other European, having been there nearly a score 
of times, finds the predominant colours to be terra-cotta 
and dirty white, intergrained with indigo, dull crimson, 
yellow and purple. Colour vision is a subjective faculty and 
varies with the individual. No two people see exactly alike. 
And in itself, colour varies under the influence of light. I 
subscribe to all the versions of the Petra coloration — rose, 
mahogany, raw flesh, terra-cotta, purple. Tome the Kaznah 
was pure rose, and the Deir pure yellow. But the mountains 
generally I saw as crimson, chocolate, purple, indigo and 
brown to black, in shadow. Seen first from Mount Seir, 
they were rose and violet. From the valley they were terra- 
cotta red varying to cinnamon and rich umbers and purples. 
The Tih desert was blue in the distance although its real 
colour is nearly pure white. The veining which has been — 
described as watered silk, the tints of blue, red, yellow and 
violet are only seen in the excavations where the weathered 
surface of the rock has been cut away. 

A feature of this wondrous fairyland is the wealth of 
flowers, although travellers have not bestowed so much — 
attention on it as on the rock colouring, as it is not, like the 
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latter, peculiar to the place. Nevertheless the enamel of 
daisies, anemones, poppies, squills, cyclamen, and other 
blossoms of whose names I am ignorant, on every grassy 
bank is exceedingly lovely. The gorge and all the lateral 
ravines are choked with oleander and wild hollyhock. The 
prickly oak, willow, broom and juniper do not exceed the 
dimensions of shrubs, but they yield an abundant supply 
of fuel to the Bedawin, whilst the feathery tamarisk attains 
a growth large enough to furnish tent poles. Only those 
who have journeyed here can realize this solace and feast for 
hungry eyes; for whichever way they have come, they have 
had to traverse a parched wilderness. In desert travel, points 
are marked by trees. In driving say from Oxford to Leam- 
ington, to tell the traveller, that after a dozen miles or so, 
he will come to an oak or an elm, would sound absurd, but it 
would not be so, if there were the only one tree, or two, | 
between those places. 

As to the grandeur of the heights that hem in the Petra 
valley, there cannot be two opinions. Harriet Martineau’s 
‘wild fantastic mountains’ is true but hardly adequate. The 
character of the sandstone formations so closely mimics 
man’s handiwork as to give the illusion of architecture. The 
summits of Mount Hor might easily be taken for gigantic 
castles. Some of the rocks overhanging the ravine look like 
clusters of titanic organ pipes. Here are no Alpine aiguilles, 
but the billowy mountain tops run riot in unwonted forms. 
In some places it is hard to distinguish the work of nature 
from that of man. This led Professor Hull to remark that 
in the similarity of the forms to temples, dwellings and 
fortresses, Nature may have suggested Art to the Edomites 
and Nabatheans. Major! (afterwards Earl) Kitchener, who 


1 Lord Kitchener’s knowledge of Arabic and the Arabs was gained when, 
as Lieut. Kitchener, he was engaged on the triangulation of Palestine for the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The signature ‘H. H. Kit+ 
chener, R.E.’ is familiar to Palestinian students, and his maps were used by 
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accompanied him, wrote: “The scenery is exceptionally fine. 
I do not consider former writers have exaggerated the grand 
appearance of Mount Hor. I was much struck with the 
stupendous works in rock-cutting, executed with the nicest 
accuracy. The brilliant colours of the rocks surpassed what 
I expected to find.’ 

Professor Hull’s suggestion may hold good as regards — 
the Nabathzans who came in the second century B.c., and — 
remained under the Romans, but as for the Edomites, I am 
inclined to doubt whether the friable nature of the rock 
did more than tempt them to make holes in it. 

Greeks settled at Petra, probably at an early date, but 


the Staff during Lord Allenby’s campaign. He was seconded to the Egyptian 
Army under Sir Evelyn Wood towards the end of 1882. Professor Hull’s 
work contains the following allusion to him: “On the last day of 1883, we 
parted from Major Kitchener, who rode across the desert to Ismailia. His 
knowledge of the Arab customs and tongue, his skill in dealing with Bedawin, 
were invaluable. He worked unsparingly for two months in order to produce 
a correct outline map of our journey. He was a most agreeable companion.’ 
Appended to Hull’s narrative is Kitchener’s report. On November 10, 1883, 
they left Suez. ‘On the 12th inst. we encamped in Wady Surur, the Tih 
cliffs 10 miles east. Here in the Wady were murdered Palmer, Gill and ~ 
Charrington in August, 1882.’ Of the ride to Ismailia over a tract then entirely — 
unknown, he gives a summary account — seven days of arduous travel over 
volcanic trap, mud flats, but chiefly ‘continual climbing up and down sand — 
dunes . . . the camels would hardly face the blown sand, sharp in our faces. 

. Seventh day, no water, Arabs always improvident. Pushing on through a 
blinding storm of sand, with only compass to guide us... 4 p.m. I sighted 
Lake ‘Timsah, and skirting the shore, reached ferry over canal at dusk. One 
of my party Abu Suweilim was one of the most useful and energetic Arabs I~ 
ever met. He had been with Sir Charles Warren, hunting the assassins of 
Palmer. The others were of the usual Bedawin type, lazy and greedy.’ A 
year or so after this, at a critical time, when the Mahdists were threatening 
Egypt, he went up country into Nubia on Intelligence work, and was com- 
pletely lost to sight and hearing for some months. I remember the question 
‘Where is Kitchener?’ constantly reiterated in Cairo. Of course, he had taken 
his life in his hand, and nobody expected he would ever return. But he did, 
as we know, and his after career is matter of history. 
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although they twice attempted to take it, they never suc- 
ceeded. In the third century B.c. the general Athenzus 
held it for a few days only. It fell under Roman sway in 
Pompey’s time, and under Trajan became part of the 
Roman province of Arabia Petrea. There are coins with the 
image and name of Hadrian, though, so far as I know, there 
is no evidence to show that the ubiquitous Emperor ever 
visited it. But notices of it in ancient writers are very 
scanty. Christianity gained an early foothold, but we know 
little about it, even from Jerome and Eusebius. It was a 
bishopric, and even now, I| believe, gives its name to a 
titular see in the Orthodox Church. After the sixth century, 
all is a blank. Petra was in its prime under the Nabathean 
Princes from Southern Arabia, the stock from which Herod 
sprang. So when he ruled Judza, Jacob was ousted and 
Fsau came into his birthright. The chief cause of the de- . 
cline of Petra was the diversion of trade routes owing to the 
progress of navigation. Through the whole of its history, 
the Bedawin were encamped round it in the desert as they 
are now, and when they over-ran it, it ceased to have a 
history, because they themselves have no history, never 
having attained a nationality, only a fluctuating tribal 
fellowship. Our friend Sheikh Hamed is like his forebears 
in the days of Abraham. For that reason he is interesting, 
as a fossil in the blue lias is interesting. But where he and 
his hold sway, there is no change. Petra for the Bedawin 
has always been a place where they can find weather-proof 
shelter in its rock-hewn chambers during the rainy season, 
and so it will continue to be, and no more so far as they are 
concerned. 

On this occasion we were fain to follow their example, for 
it came on to rain in the afternoon, and we shifted the tent 
into a capacious chamber, whilst horses and men’ occupied 
another. There is no shortage of houses at Petra. Sheikh 
Hamed went away before sunset, leaving a couple of men 
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to keep vigil. We gave him tea, which, out of politeness, he 
pretended to like, but refused a second cup. I asked him 
what he thought of the new railway. His reply was cryptic: 
‘God is great.’ He had never seen it, but had heard about 
it. No doubt he had. I happened to know that some of the 
tribesmen had pulled up the metals before the line was 
strictly guarded. 

The popular belief that the Bedawin are perpetually wan- 
dering and range over immense tracts — it was mine before I 
came to know them —is altogether erroneous. No people 
travel less. In the first place, the character of the country in 
which they dwell, limits their movements, which are strictly 
conditioned by the necessity of being near water in a com- 
paratively waterless region. They move from their winter to 
their summer quarters. This is their watan, the nearest - 
equivalent to ‘home.’ Pasture and water are the necessities 
which determine these peregrinations, limited always by the — 
frontiers of the tribe —the infringement of which leads to 
warfare. Wells are tribal property and are jealously guarded. 
Thus, the wanderings of the Bedawin are in a strictly cir- — 
cumscribed area. Tents are never pitched except in the 
watan. When moving, they sleep on the ground wrapped | 
in their cloaks. Property in the desert is hedged about with 
safeguards. Every date tree in the Wady Feiran and other — 
oases is the property of an individual. The Bedawy who 
breaks the unwritten laws which bind him, does so at his” 
peril. He is normally averse to bloodshed, but the lives of 
outlaws are forfeit to anyone who can take them. Of such 
are the bands who infest the pilgrims’ way in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca and Medina, who plunder, and not seldom, 
murder. Sheikh Hamed told us of outlaws in the country 
round Akaba who would not hesitate to kill a man for a 
beshlik, a coin worth something less than a shilling. I do 
not think he told us this to make our flesh creep — we were 
far away from these worthies at Petra — but as an item 
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local information. The Arabs who travel farthest are the 
camel owners who ply the trade of carriers, but even they 
do not go beyond certain defined limits, at which they turn 
over the goods to other carriers. These men are the quarry 
of predatory outlaws, therefore they are well armed and 
usually travel in a company. 

As we sat facing the precipices of Mount Hor, I asked 
the sheikh if the ascent were easy. He said it was difficult 
and dangerous, to say nothing of prowling beasts, venomous 
serpents and possibly evil men from the Arabah on the other 
side of the mountain, beyond his jurisdiction. I expected a 
reply of this discouraging nature, for I knew that the Arabs 
dislike the ascent being made by Franks. Several parties 
had been turned back, in fact all who were unable to cir- 
cumvent the natives. Palmer and Drake made it in 1870, 
as they thought in secret, but they were set upon when 
they came down by Bedawin who threatened to confiscate a 
camel, and were bought off by the Jehalin guides. Kitchener 
got to the top by a ruse in 1883, and from his triangulation 
we know the height, 4,580 feet. I had no intention of 
making the ascent, but I wanted to see if the sheikh shared 
the general prejudice. Evidently, he did. I had read 
Kitchener's Report, in which there is no mention of wild 
beasts, serpents or footpads, but I learned from it that the 
tomb was an ordinary we/y, the like of which I had seen by 
the score —a rude cubical structure, whitewashed, contain- 
ing the usual furniture, a cenotaph covered with shawls 
and a few ostrich eggs suspended from the roof. The tomb 
is a sealed niche in a subterranean chamber, reached by 
eleven slippery steps — if tomb it really is. There is no doubt 
about it in the mind of Sheikh Hamed. It is possible that he 
has never seen the inside of a mosque, but however slight 
_ may be the hold of the Bedawin on Islam and its doctrines, 
_ they revere Jebel Haroun (the mountain of Aaron), the only 
name by which they know Mount Hor. Heaps of stones 
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on every side mark spots where a sheep has been sacrificed 
when the holy mountain has first come into the view of 
pilgrims. The tradition is of respectable antiquity. Josephus 
states that Aaron died on a high mountain overlooking 
Petra. The site undoubtedly corresponds to the account 
in the Book of Numbers, ‘on the coast (border) of the land of 
Edom.’ The practice of burying on hill-tops still obtains 
among these Arabs. 
Another event in the Odyssey of the children of Israel 
is commemorated in a natural feature of the vicinity, 
though it is not an object of worship like Jebel Haroun. 
Petra is a name altogether unknown to the inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood. For them Petra is, and always has 
been, Wady Misa. When his followers lacked water, the 
prophet Misa struck the rock with his rod, and let through 
the water of the spring on the other side of the mountain. | 
That was how Sheikh Hamed explained to me the origin of : 
the Sik, the mighty cleft through which we had come. 
Wady means a water-course, or the dry bed of one. I 
thought the miracle had taken place far away at Mount 
Horeb in the Sinaitic peninsula. So it had, but I had for- 
gotten that a second miraculous supply of water had occurred 
near Kadesh. Se/a (cliff) is the Hebrew word employed in 
the narrative in Numbers — not ziir (rock), as in the account 
of the earlier miracle in Exodus. And a stupendous cliff it 
certainly is, through which the rift was made. Sela was the 
name of the city originally. The Greek designation, Petra 
(rock), is comparatively modern, and has never been used 
by the inhabitants of the Valley of Moses. Here again 
Sheikh Hamed is backed by tradition as old; at least, as 
Jerome, who says ‘near the city of Petra is shown to the 
present day the rock which being struck yielded plentiful 
water to the people —rupes qué percussd magnas aquas populo 
dedit. Thus tradition still lends a halo to the name of 
Moses, of whose exploits we have no contemporary account = 
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the Biblical narrative was written long after his time. The 
refusal of a passage through these red mountains of Edom 
by their kinsmen the descendants of Esau, drove the 
Israelites, under their outlawed leader, back into the desert 
and its rigours. But the forty years they spent there saw the 
passing of a generation, and that which succeeded was hardy 
of the desert, not the despised slaves who fled from Egypt, 
but inured to privations and fitted for combat. In these 
hard-bitten followers of Sheikh Hamed around us, I fancied 
a resemblance to the Israelites who regained the land of 
their ancestors only by stubborn fighting. 

The soldiers made a good fire of twigs of broom and 
juniper, of which we were glad, for the air was chilly after 
the rain, and Petra is 2,900 feet above sea-level. We retired 
with the birds at nightfall. I did not know so much about 
the history of Petra then as I do now, but I was aware of 
the romance of its rediscovery, and before falling into a 
dreamless sleep, I pictured to myself the intrepid Burck- 
hardt toiling through the Sik on a hot August day in 1812, 
a waterskin on his back, and an Arab behind him carrying a 
kid for sacrifice at Aaron’s tomb. But Burckhardt, in spite 
of his disguise as a Moslem pilgrim, was not allowed 
to reach that goal. He had to perform the rite on the 
small natural platform beneath the final ascent to the 
summit. 

There were no dogs, so our rest was undisturbed. The 
sun was gilding the jagged rim of the eastern cliffs when | 
woke in the divine silence. A bathe in a rock pool of the 
crystal stream, tea, and we started on our way back to 
Ma’an at a quarter-past nine. Sheikh Hamed, with a score 
of horsemen, had arrived an hour before, so we rode off in 
state with this wild escort, who with lances glinting in the 
sunshine and slung rifles, clattered behind us down the gorge 
and through the Sik up by Eljy, where a boy offered us 
salt, and on to the camp. Deifallah came to greet us and 
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we placed our modest guerdon in his tiny hand. Sheikh ~ 
Hamed had refused proffered reward for his protection — 
and hospitality, but I knew something of Bedawin customs. 
Then the sheikh, with hands upraised, invoked the blessing 
of Allah upon us and with repeated Ma’a Saldm and Allah 
yesilimak, sped us on our way. That was the last I shall 
ever see of the spare osseous frame and fine-drawn features 
of our host of Wady Misa. Sheikh Hamed must have been 
gathered to his fathers long since. The Bedawin are not 
long-lived, for their lives are hard. Not three score and ten, 
but three score is the limit of their existence, and probably 
few attain it. | 

We had paused on the ridge above Eljy for a last look 
at the tumbled mountains, deep among which Petra lay 
hid, vestige of an ephemeral civilization which can never | 
return, for the traffic from which it sprang will never 
again take that way. It was diverted first by the sea; and the — 
land routes which may absorb it in the future, have followed 
other lines. It was a strange fate too, which caused Petra, 
if not altogether forgotten, to be merely a memory, its site 
unknown to civilized man for well over a thousand years. — 
And it is destined to disappear. There is evidence on every 
hand that it is crumbling away. The nature of sandstone ~ 
makes this inevitable. In the course of time, a day will come 
when the rocks of Petra will be reduced to formless sand, 
whilst the granite temples of Luxor and Memphis will 
continue for ages afterwards to rear their solid masses to 
the sky. 

The brown slopes of Seir were dull and uninviting after 
what we had left behind. But, in compensation, Nature 
played a wizard’s trick upon us, regaling us with scenery 
not of the bold and stern character we had lately seen, but 
serene and placid as a landscape of Claude. Suddenly w 
became aware that we were making for a lovely blue lake, a 
forest on the further shore. I knew that in front of us lay 
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the Hamad, the trackless desert of Northern Arabia, and 
that, save for scanty wells many a weary mile apart, there 
was no water between us and the Euphrates. I rubbed my 
eyes and tried to dispel the illusion; but in vain. It persisted, 
far more clearly defined than many a real landscape. There 
were creeks and wooded headlands, even islets tufted with 
trees, and in one spot a gleaming white palace —turretted 
and terraced. An artist might have painted it, and a noble 
picture it would have made. I had seen mirage before, 
inverted buildings, boats sailing in the sky and so forth, 
but never such convincing mimicry as this. It was impossible 
by any effort of will to conjure it away. It lasted nearly an 
hour, and lightened the monotony of the journey as we 
pounded over the pebbly ground, but had vanished ere we 
reached Ma’an at half-past five. 

For the first time, I was able to realize the extraordinary 
situation of this community in which we dwelt. On our way | 
here, we had the railway line and human society with us all 
the time, and the surroundings in which we found ourselves 
were familiar to us in Europe. But now coming to it from 
the desert I felt how microscopic it was—a dot in the 
emptiness —a point in space. The gravel on which I stepped 
outside the door might have been a gravel path. But there 
was no lawn. The gravel went onward to the horizon on 
every side. It was a vast ocean lapping the threshold; an 
ocean, of which the billows were the cream-coloured scarps, 
the yellow mounds and hollows. A walk in the desert? Why? 
There was nowhere to walk to, no object, no goal. Yonder 
bare ridge attained, only revealed another and another, and 
to be lost among them meant death. The colour, the material 
was not everywhere the same as here. There was sand 
farther on. M. Delor showed us specimens, red, black, 
white and grey, arranged in layers in a bottle. There were 
also regions — the volcanic patches — the harrars — where all 
was black. Other aspects, but always the same desert; 
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lifeless, unlike the ocean of water teeming with life. Here 
the similitude of the camel as the ship of the desert was no 
longer trite. Repellent, terrible as the desert is, it has a 
compelling charm in the wide over-arching sky, the gor- 
geous sunsets, the indescribable glory of the after-glow, 
above all, in its nights, with the stars burning so large and 
seemingly so near, that one fancies one can reach them; 
and not least, the sweet brisk air, uncontaminated by any 
decaying matter. No air is so exhilarating. Sea air, fine 
though it is, is charged with moisture. Desert air is the 
driest in the world; so full of oxygen that to breathe it is 
intoxicating. Look at the back of your hand, and see the 
red blood glowing beneath the skin; feel it tingling to your 
finger-tips. You are taking in life at its fullest measure. 
Hence the feeling of lightness and resilience you experience 
nowhere else. 
Here is a waiting locomotive simmering in the stillness — 
a phenomenon which brings us back to this intrusive oasis 
in the desert, without which we should certainly not be 
here. How artificial it is, depending for its existence on 
that thread winding through vast solitudes from Damascus 
to this point — the thread which we call the railway. It was 
not easy to make. There were sections where water for the — 
workers had to be brought 50 miles by camel. And how 
easily it might be damaged, and the supplies, which make ~ 
existence possible here, cut off, were it not carefully patrolled. 
As I watched the quiet players at dominoes that evening — — 
my last at Ma’an — Meissner and his colleagues, the brains — 
that planned and were making the line, I pondered on the 
singular circumstance that they would never finish it. A 
day was coming, when Meissner and Delor could survey 
no longer, neither could the skilled workmen, Greek, Italian, 
Slav, lay a rail or screw a plate. For within a certain radius 
of the holy cities of Medina and Mecca, the soil is sacred 
and no foot of unbeliever, Christian or other, would be 
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allowed to press it. When that point was reached, the last 
metal would be laid by the hands that had been busy all 
along from the shore of the Mediterranean, and the next 
would have to be placed in position by fingers, not infidel, 
but certainly less skilful. Nobody could tell me exactly 
where that point was, though all were aware of the fact. 
But that it was fast being approached was certain. The dis- 
tance from Damascus to Medina is 1,410 kilometres; the 
line had been ballasted to 976 and rails laid to 760. At 
some point in the 650 remaining kilometres to Medina the 
work would stop, so far as Europeans were concerned. 
There were some capable engineers among the Turks, and 
the only plan would be for them to make surveys, send back 
the results to Meissner and the Technical Bureau at Ma’an 
and proceed with the road on their advice. The greatest 
difficulty, however, would be not so much in the tracing 
as the making of the railway. How would the skilled — 
workmen be replaced? The Turkish engineers would either 
have to do the work themselves or find trained Moslem 
workmen. Nobody seemed to know which alternative 
would be tried. However, the line was completed to Medina 
as we know, about twelve months after my stay at Ma’an. 
Mukhtar Bey, one of the Turkish engineers I met there — 
he had been trained in France — was chiefly instrumental in 
carrying it out, and Djevet Pasha, whom I knew at Haifa, 
formally opened it. 

No line was ever so cheaply built as the Hedjaz Railway. 
The labour was furnished by the army and navy, and the 
service was popular, for the men were paid regularly. For 
the soldiers, a year on the railway counted as two years’ 
military service. For the sailors who worked on the section 
from Haifa to the Jordan, four years on the line, counted as 
seven, the full period of service on shipboard. ‘The money 
came from gifts throughout the Moslem world, and when 
the stream grew thin, other resources were tapped. The 
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holders of decorations were gently reminded (by Imperial 
Rescript) that a thank-offering would fittingly take the 
form of a donation to the railway, and in order to avoid 
doubt and save trouble, the amount was fixed according to 
the rank of the happy donor. Then Government employees 
of all grades were afforded an opportunity of sharing in the 
enterprise (again by Imperial Rescript) through a little 
assessment on their salaries. A poll tax was levied on every 
male, with a minimum of 5 piastres for the very poor. The 
affuent were mulcted on a scale in accordance with their 
dignity. A house tax of 5 piastres was limited to Con- 
stantinople. A piastre was levied on every petition presented 
to the Government, and among a people, a large proportion 
of whom spent their lives in presenting petitions, this brought 
in a respectable sum. An extension of the Act to commercial 
documents brought a protest from the Embassies, seeing 
that commerce was largely in the hands of foreign subjects. 
But there were imposts on coal, wood, and parcels passing 
through the Customs, and a large revenue accrued from the 
sale for the benefit of the railway, of all skins of animals 
slaughtered in the Government abattoirs. The enterprise was 
entirely national in its financing and management, in contra- 
distinction to other railways in Turkey which were in the — 
hands of foreigners. The skilled labour, as we have seen, 
was alien, the rolling stock came from Germany, the coal 
from Cardiff, and the rails chiefly from America, but all was — 
under Turkish control. That was the idea of Sultan Abdul 
Hamid. The line was far removed from the sea, and therefore 
immune from unpleasant naval demonstrations on the part — 
of the Western Powers. But that was not his chief motive in 
constructing the railway which was due solely to his initia- 
tive. For two centuries his predecessors on the Ottoman 
throne had more or less ignored their quality as Khalif, the 
spiritual head of Islam. Abdul Hamid, on the contrary, 
emphasized it, and he succeeded in compelling the vener- 
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ation of Moslems from the Atlantic shore of Africa to the 
confines of China, from the Khanates of Tartary to Zanzibar. 
Seated in Europe, amid hostile creeds and ideas, he knew 
that the strength of Islam lay outside it, and he left Europe 
alone. It is singular, but none the less a fact, that in the 
birthland of Islam, its moral force is weakest. The Prophet 
never succeeded in stamping out paganism, and to this 
day the moral sense of the inhabitants of the Hedjaz is as 
weak as their fanaticism is strong. They are jealous for the 
integrity of the holy places, not because they follow the 
teachings of Mohammed, but because the pilgrims bring 
them wealth. Pilgrims grew tired of being plundered by the 
inhabitants of the land which was their goal, and preferred 
_ the steamers of the infidel to the tender mercies of their co- 
religionists in the Hedjaz. The influx of pilgrims dimin- 
ished notwithstanding, and with it the revenue of the Sherif 
of Mecca, now by the grace of Britain, King of the Hedjaz. © 
He disliked the Turk, but he hated a depleted purse more. 
And in came the Sultan with a swift and safe mode of transit 
passing through Moslem territory, which would increase 
enormously the number of pilgrims and thus save from 
threatened decline the custom which was the sole bond of 
unity among the heterogeneous elements which compose the 
world of Islam. And the Sultan, though his authority as 
Khalif was scouted at Mecca, for he was not of the tribe of 
the Koreish, not even an Arab, was able to pose as the 
pillar of the Faith and the restorer of its cardinal practice. 
He took good care not to go to Mecca himself, but he did 
certainly rescue from lawlessness the desert through which 
his railway passed. Did the railway ever reach Mecca? 
I am ignorant of its present fate. The last I heard of it was 
that Colonel Lawrence was planting bombs beneath its 
metals — ‘tulips’ I think was the euphemism employed to 
designate them — aided by the Arabs, who when I travelled 
on it, contented themselves with galloping alongside the 
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train and pretending to shoot. They had been reduced to 
order by the Kurdish gendarmerie. 

When I was at Ma’an one pilgrim train had already 
passed up the line. The pilgrims were carried free on this 
occasion. One carriage was used as a mosque. From it the 
muezzin called the Azan, and in it the five daily prayers were 
said. The train took them to Toobook, 233 kilometres 
from Ma’an, where a two days’ halt was made, then on to 
Alakhzar, 174 kilometres further. From Alakhzar they 
went on to Medina by road. The journey from Damascus 
to Medina took twelve days, including the two days’ halt at 
Toobook. So the line was practically open to Alakhzar, 
375 kilometres from Ma’an. Before the railway, the jour- 
ney took thirty days from Damascus to Medina. The 
pilgrims were expected shortly on their return. They were 
held up by quarantine somewhere, as there had been deaths 
from plague. Coal was being saved for their trains, so there 
were no up-country trains, which was a disappointment. 
I intended to go up to Toobook, not so much for the sake 
of ‘Toobook, as for Akaba, which is on the way. The 
station at Akaba is five miles from the gulf. There was a 
shortage of European labour. The Greeks were leaving for 
fear of plague. They are very timorous of epidemics. I 
remember them stampeding from Cairo during the cholera 
of 1883. I saw some of the workmen, very brown and sun- 
burnt, at Ma’an coming down from up country in a ballast 
train. Some of the men are of a roving type, as on all these 
out-of-the-way lines. Their yarns were amusing if not all 
true. There was a bronzed Armenian who had been railway- 
making for the Russians as far as Samarcand. He spoke 
English, like so many of his countrymen, who are perhaps 
the finest linguists in the world. He had much to tell and 
told it well, except for a tendency to diverge into disserta- 
tions on the social question. When he could be jerked on the 
line again, he was entertaining and instructive. I used to 
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meet him at the Greek dacal’s. The bacal also had a smat- 
tering of English. He had been sutler to British troops in 
Egypt and had followed Kitchener’s army to Omdurman. 
He had managed to secure a roomy stone dwelling at Ma’an, 
in front of which he had constructed a deep veranda roofed 
with boards. Here his customers used to sit on low stools — 
the koorsee of the Arabs, and imbibe coffee or raki. His 
store was stocked with a great variety of goods, to use the 
old phrase, ‘from a needle to a sheet anchor.’ Needles he 
certainly had, but I should not like to swear to the anchor, 
an article of all others the least likely to be inquired for in a 
waterless desert. The bulk of his trade was in sardines, 
canned provisions and’ wine from the Greek islands. The 
Greek workman must have wine, whatever else he lacks. 

On our last day, Saturday, the 9th March, we lunched 
with the Delors. Madame regaled us among other things 
with roast turkey stuffed with chestnuts, mirabile dictu — for 
of a surety, no chestnut trees existed nearer than the Le- 
banon. I have often thought of that little household in the 
desert and its hospitable and charming host and hostess. 
I do not know where they are now, but I hope spending the 
evening of their days in some quiet corner of their native 
France. Wherever they are, they have made themselves a 
pleasant home. Among other out-of-the-way places in which 
they had lived, was Iconium, and as I was bound thither, I 
was beholden to them for much timely information. 

We left Ma’an at a quarter to six in the afternoon, when 
the desert was golden under the westering sun. The going 
back was better than the coming. The train was less crowded 
and there were fewer broken windows. For this we had to 
thank Spiro, who prevailed on the station-master to put on 
another carriage in lieu of the one which had been appointed 
for our delectation — Spiro, with whom our acquaintance 
lasted longer than with any other of our friends at Ma‘an. 
It began first at Amman on our way up and lasted until 
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Dera’a on our way back. He was a great help to us from 
first to last. At Amman he secured us more comfortable 
seats. At Ma’an he guided us in buying provisions, adjusted 
prices to something more normal than those the dbacal 
thought we ought to pay, saw that the mule was properly 
loaded and that girths and saddles were in order, besides 
giving us many useful hints. In short, he made things easy 
for us. He had been in India and spoke English. I think 
he was pleased to have a chance of speaking it at Ma’an, 
and was as glad of our company as we were of his. He was 
one of those good-natured souls whom everybody knows by 
an abbreviated baptismal name. He was Spiro to all and 
sundry. His name was Spiridion Zaimis, born at Vostizza 
on the Gulf of Corinth, and a nephew of M. Zaimis, a well- 
known statesman and sometime Prime Minister of Greece. 
He did not give himself airs on that account, for he hated 
politics, and said that a government billet would be misery 
to him. He had been to sea in his youth, and had adventured 
into various parts of the world. At the time of this narration 
he was sub-contractor for work on the railway. I was sorry 
to bid him good-bye at Dera’a. He was going to Damascus, 
where he had business with the Administration of the line. 
I should like to have met Spiro again, but I never did, though 
I have often been in Greece since those days. However, 
that was the place where it was least likely to meet one of 
his roving disposition. 

We travelled at a better pace than the crawl of our upward 
journey, and we saw in daylight the portion of the line that 
we traversed before in darkness. We reached Amman at 
seven next morning. It is of course Rabbath Ammon, the 
ancient capital of the Ammonites and afterwards the Phila- 
delphia of Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt. The remains 
are Roman and extensive; a theatre, temple, forum, etc., 
but I saw nothing from the train except a few columns 
and the castle, which is medieval. A Greek at Haifa had 
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told me of a statue hidden there, but a statue is not an easy 
thing to smuggle away, and I was not tempted on that 
account to alight at this once important city. What inter- 
ested me most, during our half-hour’s halt, were the Cir- 
cassians in their long-skirted tunics, peaked turbans like 
those of India, cartridge cases across the breast and silver- 
hilted daggers, the formidable kama with broad blade. 
Their bullock wagons with spokeless wheels, solid wooden 
discs, were of a primitive pattern which I fancied I had 
seen on some archaic bas-relief. Talking of antiquity, I 
forgot to say that before reaching Amman, we stopped at a 
place called Siza in the desert, where there was a cistern for 
rain-water, a Roman one, repaired and in actual use by the 
railway. 

These Circassians — Tcherkess they are called — came 
here when Russia took the Caucasus. Being Moslem, they 
were welcomed in Ottoman territory. They have aban- 
doned their old propensity for cattle raiding and have 
settled down to agriculture. They are not only the best 
farmers in the country, but act as police against the Bedawin. 
On this account they are popular with the fellahin (the native 
peasantry). As their land is all on the fringe of the desert 
_ they form a bulwark against forays, and an efficient one, for 
they are not only physically finer, but better horsemen and 
better shots than the Bedawin. 

We saw the gradual change from the desert to thin 
herbage on the hills, and then to plough-land. The line 
often doubled upon itself in the winding valleys. It was 
cold, for we were between two and three thousand feet high. 
Amman is 2,647 feet, and here and there we saw snow. 
The morning was cloudy but turned to bright sunshine. 
At nine we crossed the Zerka, a brawling stream, winding 
into the snow-streaked mountains of Gilead. On its bank 
grew stunted oaks. The Zerka is none other than the 
Jabbok, one of the ‘brooks’ flowing into the Jordan. The 
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name took me back to childhood, and efforts to trace those 
spidery ‘brooks’ on the map. I had also to learn their entirely 
uninteresting names by heart. What was the Jabbok to me? 
The only brook I knew was the one which flowed by the 
bottom of the orchard — the Mantle, a far prettier name than 
Jabbok. Nobody required me to make a map of that, 
which I thought would have been more to the purpose. 
There was an uncomfortable atmosphere of the Sabbath 
about the ‘brooks’ of Scripture. No children paddled in 
them; no boys went birds’-nesting on their banks. Little 
did I suspect what formidable affairs they really were, with 
mountains and waterfalls. Nobody told me that the 
‘brook’ Arnon foamed between precipices 2,000 feet high. 
If they had, I might have been reconciled perhaps. Nobody 
told me about the Bedawin. They might have excited 
some interest. I knew only that the ‘brooks’ were fre- 
quented by solemn people out of the Bible. Least of all 
did I dream that I should ever see one. Yet, here I was, 
crossing the Jabbok, and yonder was the village Zerka on a 
brown hill shoulder, above it a grim castle. Beyond were 
the grassy downs of the Belka. On the other side of us, 
eastward, a level steppe, ran to a snow-clad range, brilliant 
against the blue, the Jebel Hauran, stronghold of the 
mysterious Druses. And here were the Bedawin, with 
droves of camels, horses, sheep and goats. Those near the 
line, ran up to the train shouting, their long elf-locks flying 
in the wind, their tawny skins glowing in the sun. They 
range the Belka, a land naturally fertile and once highly 
tilled. But where the Bedawy goes he makes a wilderness. 
Palmer said truly that the epithet ‘Son of the desert’ was a 
misnomer, as applied to him; he is the father of the desert. 
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Now we came to a level plain of rich red soil made of — 


decomposed lava. It was the Hauran, once the granary of 

Rome, and the wheat grown on it still, in scanty patches, is 

perhaps the finest in the world. At noon we were at Dera’a 
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once more. We left again at two. An hour was all too short 
to explore the ruins above ground, which cover an area 
two or three miles round, to say nothing of the labyrinths 
of the underground city. We saw the Medaneh, a truncated 
obelisk of basalt of unknown date. Archezologists are now, 
I believe, unanimous in assigning Dera’a as the site of 
Edrei, the capital of Og, King of Bashan, though it was once 
disputed. There was never any doubt as to its being the 
Roman city of Adara on the line of road between Bostra and 
Gerasa. Nor can there be any doubt that the town of to-day 
is built on the débris of preceding cities. That it is made up 
of ancient materials, there is plentiful evidence to show in 
stones built into walls with mouldings and inscriptions, 
usually upside down. There is a bridge spanning the bed of 
a torrent of which the stones, carefully hewn and dressed, 
are much older than the bridge itself. They are varied in 
character, vestiges of divers buildings of different epochs. 
My previous knowledge of Dera’a was derived mainly from 
Porter, the author of Five Years in Damascus, published in 
the earlier half of the nineteenth century. Schumacher, in 
1885, gave the fullest account of the underground city. 
Porter sets down the inhabitants of Dera’a as ‘fierce, fana- 
tical, lawless vagabonds.’ An hour’s acquaintance does not 
afford sufficient opportunity to form an opinion, but so far 
as appearance goes, some of them looked as though Por- 
ter’s description was not libellous. 

There is a link line between Dera’a and Mzerib on the 
Damascus railway. We kept on the level plateau as far as 
Tell-el-Shedab, whence we could see the white crest of 
Hermon on the northern sky-line, and nearer to us the 
range of low symmetrical volcanic cones of the Jaulan. To 
the north-east was the low black wall of the Lejah, that 
extraordinary volcanic outcrop of lava and basalt whose 
labyrinthine recesses are known only to its Druse inhabitants, 
the scene of a disastrous defeat of Ibrahim Pasha’s Egyptians 
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in 1838 and of the Turks under Kibrisly Pasha in 1850, 
- both attended with great slaughter. The whole of the 
Jaulan plateaw is the result of intense volcanic activity. 
The ground is strewn with fragments of lava and dolerite, 
greenish black porous stuff, like the slag from a smelting 
furnace, which makes walking difficult and riding dangerous. 

The sight of the Jaulan reminded me of the only time I 
had seen the Haj, following the pilgrim way, on foot, on 
horse, donkey or camel. It was at Es-Sunamain, before the 
time of the Hedjaz Railway. I had been to visit the Mukam 
Eyoub —the ‘Tomb of Job and of his wife. I do not know if 


it is the one who gave him such desperate advice, but the 


mukam is revered by the Moslem, more especially by 
Soudanese pilgrims. Sunamain isa vestige of an ancient city. 
The dwellings are used by the modern inhabitants. They 
have stone doors and shutters swinging on stone hinges, 
all of black basalt. There, on the ground, was a statue, a 
female figure, also in basalt, broken in two. I asked why. 
‘It was an idol,’ they replied. I knew better; these people 
are obsessed by the idea that all ancient remains contain 
treasure and believe firmly that to discover it is the sole 
motive of the patient archeologist. I was quite near the 
low black cliffs of the Lejah, and asked a Kurd soldier if he 
would accompany me there. “Ghitma’ (Don’t go) he replied. 
The place and the people who inhabit it—the prayerless 
Druses — always had a fascination for me. 

However, our way did not lie thither, on this occasion. 
At the station of Tell-el-Shedab —a drystone hut where the 
jars of the battery serving the electric telegraph were exposed 
to the weather —we began to corkscrew down the gorge 
of the Yarmuk. Burrowing through a couple of tunnels, 
we came to cascades amid gardens of figs, vines, pears, 
apples and pomegranates. It was, of course, too early for 
the fruit. Our next station was Zeizun. The village is one 
of huts containing about 200 Moslems, some of them 
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negroes and ill disposed to strangers. The stream Moyet- 
Zeizun, a feeder of the Yarmuk, runs through the village 
over cornices, friezes and entablatures. An obelisk rises 
in the middle of it, and there are other remains on the 
banks. Some archeologists think this is the site of the 
ancient Capitolias. The stream spreads out and falls over 
a sheer cliff 771 feet high, an imposing cataract. It is then 
joined by another stream, and in a mile and a quarter the 
fall is 870 feet. Then it rushes over gentle slopes and joined 
by the Ehreir, falls into the Shellali. The three form the 
true Yarmuk —the Menadireh as the Arabs call it from the 
name of a tribe living in the valley. There is a total fall of 
1,225 feet in 54 miles. The scenery is here exceedingly 
fine, cascades and wooded slopes, smothered with flowers; 
anemone, cyclamen, asphodel, a profusion of blue lupins, 
white broom, and yellow mimosa. Still we corkscrewed 
down and came to a place where the line crosses the river 
and turns the promontory of a ravine through which 
rushes the Rukkad, another tributary stream. Then we 
reached the station of El Zayatin. Here the valley widens 
and the black tents of the Menadir Arabs were dotted 
about lovely dells. Here they grow a little wheat and bar- 
ley, lemons and pomegranates. Still we sank down, now 
through groves of date palms to the station of Ain-el- 
Ghazaleh, whence we had a view of the ruins of ancient 
Gadara on the mountains to the south. The tops of the 
precipices were studded with oaks. 

From this point the vegetation became tropical, a jungle 
of mimosa, sidr, carob, and thickets of cane 20 feet high — 
and so we came to EF] Hamma — the hot springs of Amatha 
much in vogue among the Romans, and still frequented 
by the inhabitants of Aleppo and Damascus. It was too early 
for the bathing season which lasts from April to June, when 
I was told there were as many as a hundred tents sometimes. 
The accommodation was other in Roman times: there were 
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ruined arches and the remains of a theatre with stone seats. 
That was the Amatha of which Eusebius speaks. The 
springs were on a little semicircular plain, the arc formed by 
the river and the chord by a precipice of basalt. We stayed 
long enough to allow us to visit the two pools, one oval, the 
other round. The water in the latter was hot enough to 
make us draw out our hands when we plunged them into 
it. It was partly surrounded by a vaulted building, prob- 
ably Roman. The water was blue with a strong odour of 
sulphur. It flowed, a strong stream, into the river, about 
a hundred yards away. We were now 550 feet below sea- 


level and 2,350 feet below the plateau from which we had 


begun to descend at Tell-el-Shedab. We had run through 
the whole gamut of vegetation and products from temperate 
to tropical — from apple to date. After the thin keen air of 
the plateau where malaria is unknown, we found it oppressive 
—on the roth March. It must be intensely hot in summer. 
But the scenery of this sublime gorge is enchanting, and 
utterly unlike the formless hills of Western Palestine. 
We passed again between the stupendous black precipices, 
with a shining reach of the Yarmuk beneath the southern 
one, into the vast hollow of the Ghor, where we found 
ourselves amidst Bedawin on the move, with a herd of 
camels, some of them mere foals frisking and curvetting 
merrily about the bush. There is an Arab saying that when 
Allah created the camel He was amazed at the thing He had 
made. Ponderous and uncouth beast though he is, the camel 
can be playful in youth, but, even then, he is a queer ungainly 
object, something like a sheep on stilts. It was here I saw 
something I never witnessed before or since. A baby camel, 
newly-born and unable to walk, was slung in a bag on one 
side of its parent, and on the other, also peeping from a bag, 
was a human baby, calmly surveying its environment, per- 
fectly contented with the scheme of life. I never yet came 
across a fractious oriental child, though I have seen them 
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suspended by a hook from a beam, the branch of a tree, 
and in other abnormal positions. Their mothers possess a 
secret of which we Westerners have not the key. 

At Dera’a we had changed from the Hedjaz train into one 
from Damascus, from third class into first - there was no 
other on the Damascus-Haifa line; and here we came into 
touch with Western civilization. It appeared in the form 
of a dragoman with a formidable quantity of luggage which 
he piled on the seats. In came its owners, a party of Ameri- 
cans. They had done Damascus, and were going on to 
Jerusalem and Cairo, which had to be reached within a 
certain time. The dragoman pointed out a medieval ruin, 
saracenic or crusading, which he called a Roman castle. — 
‘Roman Catholic?’ queried his employer. ‘Yes,’ replied the 
dragoman unblushingly. Someone asked what the lupins 
were. “Sweet-pea, said the dragoman. The tribal name of 
some Bedawin we passed was mentioned. ‘Macarthy? asked 
the traveller. The shameless dragoman assented. He was 
proceeding on the line of least resistance, easier than truth. 
The scenery did not appear to impress our fellow-passengers. 
In any case it elicited no remark. A young man and woman 
of the party seemed to be talking of America all the time. 
At least, so I gathered from the snatches of conversation, 
such as “You must make your dollar’ which reached me. 
The others were comparing hotel tariffs in Paris and Rome, 
when we left the train at Samakh to boat across the lake to 
Tiberias. 

Our boat, laden with oranges, moved slowly over the still 
waters. Night fell and the forms of the rowers grew shadowy, 
as they shouted Ya Rab (O Master!) timed to the stroke of 
the oars. At eight we were under the walls and towers of 
Tiberias, riven by earthquake. In five minutes we were at 
the door of the Franciscan Convent, welcomed by a genial 
bearded figure, Frére Lazare, the guest-master. In ten we 
were sitting down to a much-needed repast of mushlebet, 
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newly caught, an excellent fish, peculiar to the Lake of 
Galilee. Two passengers from Damascus had come across 
with us from Samakh, a French officer and his wife, on 
their way home from Madagascar, about which Captain 


Musotte told me much, the treacherous climate, the vicious _ 


race of horses there, and the unpleasant ways of alligators. 
Then I was introduced to the Rev. H. P. Smyth of Evan- 
ston, Illinois, a priest of the Roman Communion. Father 
Smyth was not travelling with a dragoman like his com- 
patriots we had met in the train. He preferred to see 
the country with his own eyes, and he saw it well. He was 


eager to learn what I could tell him about the actual con- 


ditions, and he told me much more than I knew of its history 
—the 270 war galleys mustered on the Lake by Josephus, 
for instance; so we chummed, and sailed together next 
morning to Bethsaida and Capernaum. The Lake marine 
at this time consisted of eight crazy fishing boats, and a 
little steamer supposed to ply between Tiberias and Samakh, 
which seemed to be always laid up for repairs. An English- 
man named Gee was in charge of it. He had been in the 
country many years, a melancholy man who somehow 
suggested: mildew to me. He had known Laurence Oli- 
phant and I tried to draw him out, but not with much 


' guccess. 


But this has nothing to do with Petra. Our journey 
occupied eight days. The cost was modest; and of the 
vexations and hostility encountered by former travellers 
we had none. Burckhardt in 1812, the explorers Irby and 
Mangles in 1815, and Dr. Robinson, the learned author of 
Biblical Researches, in 1838, all met with annoying and 
alarming experiences. The latter was blackmailed, I believe, 
by Abou Zeitoun, then Sheikh of the Petra Bedawin. Har- 
riet Martineau speaks of similar happenings to her party in 
1847. In 1870, Professor Palmer, whose destiny it was to 
be killed by Bedawin thirteen years later, fared no better. 
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As stated on a previous page, they failed to reach Ma’an, 
and at Eljy were ‘surrounded by the most scoundrelly gang 
conceivable.’ In 1883, Kitchener and Hull, in spite of a 
good escort, were menaced by Bedawin who dogged their 
footsteps far into the Tih. I have already alluded to the 
troubles of the Gray Hills. Doughty, author of Arabia 
Deserta, uttered, in 1875, a note of warning as to the danger 
of the Arabs of Kerak. I heard of more recent instances of 
well-armed parties being threatened and turned back. We 
were alone; a man and woman, unarmed. How we fared I 
_ have tried to relate. True, we had an escort, but what could 
our two soldiers have done had the Bedawin been hostile? 
They had at least forty rifles every bit as good as the soldiers’ 
Winchesters. 

In Briinow and Euting’s monumental and exhaustive 
work on Arabia Petrza, there is a list of ladies who have 
visited Petra in modern times. From it, I learned that my 
wife was the seventh. The first was Mrs. Charlotte Rowley, 
in 1836. Then, after eleven years, came Miss Harriet 
Martineau, in 1847. Six years later, in 1853, Mrs. Maxwell 
was the third. Then, after fourteen years, Mrs. Drury 
Fortnum, in 1867. Here there was a long interval of twenty- 
nine years, until the arrival of Mrs. Gray Hill, in 1896. That 
appears to have been an unusually troubled period. As I 
have remarked before, no European at all had been to Petra 
since 1885. Six years afterwards, in 1902, Madame Gali- 
chon was the sixth. We came five years after, in 1907. 

It was not until recently that I learned why we were 
immune. There fell into my hands a treatise on Petra, pub- 
lished in 1923. It was by Mr. Archibald Forder, whose 
account of a visit to the Jowf oasis — he was the only Euro- 
pean ever there —I had read many years ago, fascinated by 
the simplicity of that record of an adventure implying signal 
tact and courage. During the eighteen years that had passed 
since my visit, the tremendous events of the war had 
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dimmed my memories of Petra. But seeing the name of the 
writer and aware of his intimate knowledge of the country 
and language, I turned the pages of the slender volume with 
eager interest. He calls Petra ‘a will o’ the wisp that has 
lured many to disappointment, through the avarice, ignor- 
ance and superstition of the people; it meant the fatigue of 
a long journey, the risk of robbery, and even of violent 
death... . During the few decades preceding the Great 
War, sufficient protection was afforded by the Turkish 
authorities then ruling in Moab and Edom to allow quite a 
few to explore the mountains that embrace Petra.’ So now 


I knew why my path had been smooth. My journey. 


occurred in 1907, within those decades, and I supposed that 


with the advent of British influence the path had been made 


still smoother. But I read further, ‘With the new state of 
affairs caused by the war, it has become more difficult and 
dangerous to visit these places. The Turks had a fairly good 
control over the people, which made it possible to visit spots 
of interest in their districts, whereas now, with a poor 
administration and partial independence, the Arab resents 
the incoming of outsiders to see what he thinks is of financial 
interest and profit to the sightseer. .. . Now again, at the 
opening of a new century, Petra has receded into the shadows 
and is as difficult of approach as ever it was, for with the 
partly granted independence to the Trans-Jordanic regions, 
the would-be traveller and explorer of Petra’s wonders must 
face the same difficulties and dangers encountered by those 
who ventured near its rocky walls, half a century and more 
ago. ... It seems possible that the rose-red city will again 
recede into oblivion, until a government arises strong 
enough to make the way safe... . The defeat of the Turks 
caused Petra to be dangerous owing to the Arabs. Kerak, 
when the Turks were established there, became quite safe.’ 

When I thought of Petra at all, I imagined it since the 
British occupation of Palestine, to be as easy of access as any 
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place of interest in Europe. If I had any feeling about the 
matter, it was one of regret that it should have been removed 
from the domain of the traveller to that of the tourist. I did 
not like the idea of a Petra Hotel run by a tourist agency, 
with possibly golf links appertaining to it. But now I 
learned that I might have spared myself any anxiety on that 
account. Not only had I owed my own security to the much 
reviled Turks, but since their removal, Edom had relapsed 
into barbarism and lawlessness. And the evidence for this is 
unimpeachable. Mr. Forder, a Christian missionary, is not 
likely to hold a brief for the Turks, and the sincerity and 
truth of all he has written hitherto, about a country he knows 
as few Europeans know it, is a sufficient guarantee for the 
integrity of his account of present conditions. King-making 
in Arabia has not been an unqualified success. Syria as I 
knew it, was a more tranquil and happier country than it 
would seem to be now, in 1925, in spite of that elastic word 


‘Mandate.’ 
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CHAPTER 14 
The Pasha’s Pilaf 


ie hailed apricots. In an Egyptian orchard, apricots take 
the place of apples with us. 

The Pasha essayed to pick one up, but dropped it with 
a grimace, for it was hot as from an oven. It is ill to touch 
objects which have been exposed to the khamseen — and the 
khamseen had been raging for three days. A livid sun glared 
in a copper sky. The tossing plumes of the date palms 
loomed dim and spectral through the fog of sand — for the 
fierce blasts had whirled the desert into the air, and the © 
scalding particles invaded the Pasha’s eyes and mouth. 

Muttering a deep jehennum —and indeed the conditions 
invited comparison with Tophet — he re-entered the house 
whence he had come in search of air. Air he had found, but 
it was that of a furnace. He had stepped out of the frying- — 
pan into the fire. When the khamseen is blowing, darkened _ 
rooms are the best haven; in spite of carefully closed doors — 
and windows, every object within is covered with a layer of 
fine sand. 4 

It was long past the season when the well-to-do migrate 
to climes more benign. Why did the Pasha stay? For he 
disliked Egypt at all times, and mortally hated it in the hot 
weather. The answer to the riddle lay in the fact that he was 
married. That is not an unusual circumstance with Pashas; — 
but this one had married a Princess, and—the precepts 
and practice of Islam notwithstanding —the husband of 
a Mussulman Princess is very much under the thumb of — 
his better half. Her will is law—and on this particular 
occasion it was the will of the Buyuk Hanoum to prolong 
her sojourn. 

So the weary days dragged on, while the pomegranate 
buds slowly unfolded their scarlet waxen petals. Not until 
the last of these had fallen; not until the rising Nile had — 
borne to Egypt the breath of the tropics; not until the flies 
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—that plague which has never been removed — were in full 
possession of the land, did the thoughts of the Princess turn 
northwards. 

She and her belongings were soon speeding across the 
Mediterranean, and the Pasha’s spirits rose with the latitude. 
When the steamer threaded the intricate channels among the 
islands that embroider the A®gean, he breathed more freely. 
He beamed when they took prazigue at the Dardanelles, and 
was on deck at dawn next morning as they were steaming up 
the Marmora. _ 

The snowy crest of the Bithynian Olympus, flushed with 
tender hues of carmine, gleamed above the still dark waters. 
An hour later, the isles, Halki and Antigone, glowed like 
rubies in a sea of amethyst, and the Pasha murmured a fer- 
vent ‘Shukur Allah!’ 

Then, tremulous in the silvery haze, the domes and 
minarets of Stamboul glimmered on the horizon like a 
phantom city. 

* * * « ¥ * 

Nowhere does the sea come home to a house as it does to 
a yali on the Bosphorus. That incomparable marine street _ 
is not a stagnant lagoon but real blue water, and the ships 
that pass between the dwellings which line its shores are in 
mid-voyage. It has happened sometimes that one of them, 
carried by the current out of her course, has thrust her 
jib-boom through a window. This is a remote contingency, 
but it is an everyday possibility to throw a line out of the 
window and provide the household with a catch of red mullet 
or /ufér — daintiest of all the fish that teem in those narrow 
waters. 

The mind of man has not conceived a more delightful 
abode than the combination of the ya/i with its foot in the 
sea and the kiosk on the breezy hill-top. The term kiosk 
connotes to us a small pavilion; to the Parisian it is a sort of 
sentry-box for the sale of newspapers. Old Purchas, in the 
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sixteenth century, gave a truer definition: ‘Roomes with a 
fair prospect.’ The fair prospect is an essential condition. 
The building'may be a cottage, a mansion, or a palace, but 
it always occupies a commanding site. 

The steep shores of the Bosphorus lend themselves to the 
disposition of kiosks. Some of the larger ya/is have two or 
three, each with a different view, and all of them enchanting. 
A yali with these dependencies embraces the diverse charms 
of a marine villa and a country house. 

* * * * * * 

The Buyuk Hanoum chose to dwell in the farthest kiosk 
on the hill-top. Behind the ya/i rose the terraced garden, a 
riot of colour in summer, with roses, lilies, mimosa, jasmine 
and trailing passion flowers. Beyond the topmost terrace 
was an orchard of peach and nectarine, and a pergola on 
which were trained grapes of divers varieties such as the 
delicious chaoush and the small purple isabe//a with delicate 
strawberry flavour. Above, winding paths, shaded by stately 
magnolias and quaint judas trees with pink bloom sprouting 
from trunk and limbs, led up through fern and bramble to a 
clump of umbrella pines between whose smooth red boles 


were glimpses of the Bosphorus, like a lake enshrined in © 


hills, whose flanks were studded with houses peeping from 


the verdure — bright blotches of colour, pink and blue and ~ 


creamy white. 

It was impossible in the windings of the straits — here 
barely three-quarters of a mile wide —to tell which of the 
dwellings were in Asia and which in Europe. 

Here stood the kiosk: a wooden edifice with broad bal- 
conies. The Princess was in a mood for seclusion, and 
seldom commanded the presence of her spouse — who, 
nothing loath, enjoyed his keyf in the yali below. To the 
lymphatic Turk, keyf usually means a state of passivity, 
indolence of mind and body. 

Curled up in a corner of the low divan which ran round 
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three sides of the room, the Pasha took his keyf, gazing at 
the wavelets — well named Bacchanals by the Greeks of old — 
which danced beneath the windows; drawing contentment 
from the six-foot long jasmine stem of a chibouk, the red 
earthenware bowl of which, filled with fragrant tobacco of 
Samsoun and crowned by a morsel of glowing charcoal, 
rested on the floor. 

When the sapphire of the Bosphorus deepened to violet, 
and the white houses on the opposite shore became incar- 
nadined, the Pasha clapped his hands and a serving man 
appeared with a p/ateau on which were tiny plates disposed 
in a circle —a solar system, of which the sun was a carafe 
containing raki. ‘The Prophet forbade wine, but not strong 
waters — of which probably he had never heard. This was 
the mezzeh, that anteprandial repast which is supposed to 
sharpen the appetite for the evening meal, but often does 
the reverse. Its constituents vary according to taste and 
the season: tomatoes, young cucumbers and hard, unripe 
plums predominate in summer, but two items are never 
absent, soft white cheese cut into small cubes, and chiro 
—dried fish cut into strips, the ‘Bombay duck’ of the 
Levant. 

The mezzeh is often the occasion of prolonged convivi- 
ality, but the Pasha partook frugally, and fell to gazing 
listlessly through the open window at the caiques flitting by, 
carrying riparian dwellers to their homes. The amber 
beads of his sessbih passed slowly, one by one, through his 
fingers. The chaplet should have consisted of ninety-nine 
beads, corresponding to the names of Allah. But it did not: 
such things are for Dervishes; and the chaplet, common to 
Muslim and Christian—the Greeks call it komvologion — 
has naught to do with prayer, though it has a moral signifi- 
cance since it keeps idle hands out of mischief. It is, more- 
over, a symbol of keyf. 

So the Pasha sat fingering his beads with an air of medi- 
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tation in which religion had no part, whilst the shadows 
lengthened; twinkling lights, one by one, starred the hillside 
opposite, and the lighthouse on the point winked a red eye 
at Asia. 

The world deemed him lucky. The son of an ex-Grand 
Vizier who had left a large heritage of debts, his marriage 
had brought him wealth. But the world had shrewd doubts 
as to its being a happy one, for it knew something about the 
conditions attaching to marriage with a Princess. What it 
did not know was the character of this particular one. Like — 
so many grandes dames in Turkey, she was Turkish only in 
name. Half Circassian, half Arnaout, with a strain of Arab 
blood through a grandmother, she had passed the greater 
part of her life in Egypt. Arabic was her mother tongue, 
and she spoke it with greater pleasure than Turkish. Her 
husband knew no tongue but his own— French had not 


then become general in the upper ranks of Turkish society -— 


and shared the prevailing dislike of the Osmanli for the 
Arab. The sojourns in Egypt were exile to him. 
The gulf of race and tastes was deepened by the person- ~ 


ality of the lady. The atmosphere of an Eastern palace, $ 


steeped in duplicity and intrigue, is unwholesome for the ~ 
gentlest child: for one of a jealous and passionate nature, it is — 
disastrous. 

The Turkish wife has always had absolute control of her 
own property —a privilege only accorded to the English — 
one by comparatively recent legislation. The Princess knew — 
that her husband was virtually a beggar, and the knowledge 
did not tend to soften the acerbity of her temper, nor to 
attenuate a tyrannical disposition nurtured and matured by © 
a servile environment. When her pride was ruffled or her | 
desires thwarted, there was aroused in her a spirit of revenge 
that knew no remorse. 

* * * * * + 

Egypt again — but Egypt in winter. The sky a dome of 
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flawless blue; the fields carpeted with Jerseem—the rich, 
succulent clover of the country —a sheet of emerald; the 
gardens a smother of roses, mimosa and scarlet poinsettias; 
the orange groves spattered with bright golden fruit. 
Nature had cast aside her drab summer garb and arrayed 
herself in her gayest hues. The storks and the swallows had 
returned to their haunts. 

The Egyptian winter is a time of awakening, of jollity, 
the season of out-of-doors. Everything is bathed in glitter- 
ing sunshine. Objects are sharply defined in the thin, 
pellucid air, throwing the northern stranger into hopeless 
confusion as to their real distance. The mornings are just 
sharp enough to be exhilarating, and the air is nectar. 

The Pasha appeared to bear his exile more patiently this 
year. He was brighter, and had an air of greater content- 
ment. To account for this, we must hark back to the Bos- 
phorus for a few moments. Behind the ya ran a public 
roadway dividing it from its gardens, to which access was — 
obtained by a covered bridge spanning the road. When 
the Pasha grew tired of gazing at the caigues and steamers 
from the front windows, he came here, where he got into 
closer touch with humanity by watching the passers-by from 
the latticed gallery. Hard by was a chesmeh, one of those 
innumerable fountains to which women come to fill their 
pitchers, and gossip. And here, among the rest, came 
Ayesha. 

Turkish women are seldom endowed with radiant beauty, 
nor have they the lithe, willowy figure of the Arab, nor the 
provoking diablerie of the Circassian; but they are comely 
in a way peculiarly feminine and tender, expressed not only 
in their soft, rounded contours, but also in their voice, so 
rich and mellow that it has been likened to the cooing of 
doves. Ayesha’s seventeen summers had brought these 
attributes to perfection. The Buyuk Hanoum was more 
beautiful undoubtedly, but her beauty was of a fierce, aqui- 
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line type; it awed rather than charmed. There was more 
than a suspicion of command in the lines of her mouth and 
the glance of her fine, flashing eyes. Those of Ayesha were 
hazel and brimming with sweetness. 

The Pasha longed for a mate from among his own people: 
one more in accord with his own easy temperament. He 
came more frequently to the latticed gallery. Then he came 
every day—and his comings coincided with the hour at 
which the women replenished their pitchers. The more he 
saw of Ayesha, the more he was convinced that she was the 
mate he longed for. 

Now, the Koran allows four legitimate wives. But what 
is allowed to the humbler followers of the Prophet is denied — 
to the husband of a Princess. Though it is lawful, he cannot 
put it into practice. . 

The upshot was a secret marriage — Ayesha would be no 


mere odalisque —and a tiny establishment on the opposite 
shore. The Pasha’s frequent absences were put down by 


the servants to business at the Porte. His lady, inher high ~ 
tower, never noticed them — for she did not deign to notice ~ 
him. 

So three months of mingled happiness and apprehension 
sped by. There was no apprehension on Ayesha’s part — she — 
was barely conscious of the existence of the lady in the high © 
kiosk. Besides, the situation was perfectly regular from the — 
Moslem point of view. But when the hilltop came within the : 


Pasha’s purview, he shifted his gaze. Discovery would be 


fraught with consequences he did not care to contemplate. 
~ “ # * * * % 
When the first light mists rolled.down the Straits from 
the Euxine, the Buyuk Hanoum decreed the annual flight. 
The day of departure was at hand. The Pasha tried to dis- __ 
suade Ayesha from going to Egypt, where he feared there 
would be greater risk of discovery. | 
‘My soul, if you leave me I shall be one of those before 
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you return!’ Ayesha pointed to a flight of those mysterious 
birds which skim the surface of the Bosphorus ceaselessly, 
never seeming to rest. They are named ‘Souls of the Lost.’ 

Ayesha had her way. Within a week she was on a steamer 
working out of the Golden Horn. As it was rounding Sera- 
glio Point, a line of birds shot like an arrow across the bows, 
their dark forms in sharp contrast with the gleaming wings 
of the gulls. 

As the ‘Souls of the Lost’ vanished behind the Maiden’s 
Tower, Ayesha murmured: ‘I shall not be one of them!’ 

She was going to Egypt, and was too happy to bestow a 
thought on the hapless girl whose story gave the tower its 
name. Every dweller on the Bosphorus knows it. A sooth- 
sayer had foretold her death through a serpent: in order to 
avoid that doom, her father had immured her on this sea-girt 
rock; but implacable Fate came in the form of an asp con- 
cealed in a basket of fruit. 

The ship sped south until one cloudless morning a thin 
black line rose perpendicularly above the horizon — the 
Pharos of Alexandria. Then appeared a maze of masts and 
rigging, and, last of all, a long yellow smudge, low on the 
water line — the land of Egypt. 

* * * * * 

A few miles north of Cairo, where the Delta spreads itself 
out like a vast fan, stood a small house, just within the line 
which marks off the living land from the dead as sharply as 
the green and yellow of a coloured map. Its flat roof shel- 
tered Ayesha. 

Prudence demanded that she should not court observa- 
tion, so she never went outside the high walls of sun-dried 
brick that shut in the garden. That was her Egypt — that 
and what she saw from the upper windows. 

Eastward the desert swept up to the verdure at her feet 
like a sea — but a sea weird, silent, motionless. Westward 
stretched a green expanse dotted with low white minarets 
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and brown, conical, steeple-like dovecotes which told of a 
village. In the distance a sinuous line of dusky palm groves 
and the slow passage across the landscape of huge lateen 
sails indicated the course of the Nile. Beyond, a tawny 
stretch of featureless ridges — the outworks of the Sahara. 
But Ayesha’s gaze bent mostly southward towards the out- 
line of the cliff-like Mokattam hills, at the foot of which 
she knew lay that mysterious Cairo she had never beheld. 
A road from it led past the house, and down this road Aye- 
sha gazed for hours at a stretch. 

Along it paced solemn camels with an air of detachment 
and disdain, each bearing a load of clover as big as a small 
hay-stack. Then there were troops of donkeys girt on 
either flank with sheaves of sugar-cane fresh-cut, with a 
bloom like that of a plum on their purple stems; behind 
them came their driver in blue ga/labeah and brown felt 
skull-cap —the /ibdeh of immemorial antiquity— munching _ 
cane as he ran. Anon, with ponderous gait, an unwieldy 
buffalo, with a nude boy lying supine on its broad back; or ~ 
a yoke of oxen with soft, lustrous eyes; or goats, hornless 
and Roman nosed; or sheep with curly horns and broad 
tails, following their shepherd. Now and again there was — 
a gay interlude: a bevy of slim little girls, erect, statuesque, — 
with flat round baskets poised on their heads, pouncing at. 
intervals on some object in the road and flinging it into the 
basket — dung for fuel, an important item in the domestic — 
economy of the Egyptian peasant; presently it would be 
fashioned into discs and plastered on the walls of their par- 
ents’ mud-built houses to dry. | 

But seldom came the clatter of hoofs for which Ayesha — 
strained her ears. As the sun dipped behind the billowy line — 
of the Sahara, and the rich after-glow turned the world into 
one vast rose, she would sigh for the caigue shooting round — 
the pine-clad point. She had never had to wait long for that. 
But the life of Cairo is city life, and the Pasha was bound by © 
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many social obligations, irksome but impossible to evade. 
Moreover he was more or less under the eye of his spouse, 
who demanded an account of his doings. And in Cairo, she 
commanded the service of many watchful eyes. So his visits 
were far more rare and shorter than on the Bosphorus. No 
coachman could be trusted, and he came on horseback and 
alone, under the pretext of a ride in the desert. 

Therefore the short Egyptian winter moved with leaden 
feet for Ayesha. But at last, from her watching place, she 
heard the rapid pounding of hoofs, saw the cloud of dust, 
and rushed out into the garden and the Pasha’s arms. 

“Koozoom, my lamb!’ he said. ‘We are going back to our 
Bosphorus.’ Only he called it ‘Boghaz’ (‘throat’), for by that 
term the Turks designate their straits—unromantic, but 
more apt, perhaps, than ‘the passage of the Bull.’ ‘Soon 
again, my Flower of Paradise, on the shore of Roum!’ To 
the Turks, Europe is Rome. The shadow of the Empire 
remains. | 

The Buyuk Hanoum had resolved on an early departure 
this year. She had gone to her abadeeyah, or country house, 
to keep the feast of Sham en Nesseem which fell on the mor- 
row. Ihe Pasha was to join her there, and they were to 
start the day after. He had made arrangements for Ayesha’s 
journey, and gave her directions for getting to Alexandria. 
Her passage was already booked, as well as that of the old 
serving woman she had brought with her from the Bos- 
phorus. The latter set about the preparations with alacrity 
—for Emineh regarded Egypt as uncanny. She could not 
sleep o’ nights for the howling of the jackals and the clatter of 
the fronds of the date palms in the garden when stirred by 
the wind. The nimble-witted fellaheen who supplied the 
small household were a constant source of irritation owing 
to short measure, eggs of ancient date, alleged chickens of 
mature age and defective piastres. She had no Arabic, and 
could only expostulate in pantomime, whereat the graceless 
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Arabs laughed! Moreover she had a strong suspicion that 
the place was haunted by afreets —in fact, she was sure she 
had seen one crouching in the garden, black as Eblis himself. 

If Emineh was pleased at the prospect of leaving, Ayesha 
was supremely happy. She prattled of home, of past delights 
and of joys to come. The Pasha thought she had never 
looked so lovely or so lovable. Tearful yet glad, she clung 
to him as they walked through the garden to where his 
horse was tethered. 

‘Soon together again in Roum!’ she whispered. 

‘Inshallah!’ he murmured, his foot in the stirrup. 

He turned at the gate, and his last glimpse was of a white 
figure flitting through the rose bushes, a rose herself. Then 
Emineh closed and barred the portal, and he cantered down 
the road, still feeling the warmth of soft arms round his. 
neck. It was full moon —an Egyptian moon, by which one 
can see to read. 

As the sound of his horse’s hoofs died away in the dis- 
tance, the shadow cast by a clump of bamboo athwart the 
path within the garden seemed to suffer a strange distortion. 
The black mass, with deep indentations made by the lance- 
shaped leaves, sharply cut against the ivory light, seemed 
to bulge slightly, and there grew out of it what might have 
been the profile of a human head — but so hideous, with 
protruding jaw, that it resembled rather one of those gar- 
goyles in which medieval sculptors found a vent for their 
morbid fancies. 

Was it Emineh’s afreet, perchance? 

* * * * * * 

Sham en Nesseem (‘the Smelling of the Zephyr’), that spring 
festival peculiar to Egypt, belongs to no race or creed, or 
rather it is common to all races and creeds, overshadowing 
them all in its dateless antiquity: Copt, Arab, Jew, Greek 
and Frank, Turk and Persian unite in its observance. Itisa 
universal picnic shared by all Egypt and the stranger within 
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her gates. Cities, towns and villages empty themselves into 
the country to eat, drink and be merry. No one remains 
under a roof on that day. 

So that the Pasha’s drive to the abadeeyah was not a soli- 
tary one. He moved amid an exodus — and, as he was kindly 
natured, the sight of the humble holiday folk, afoot or on 
donkey-back, gave him pleasure. The gaiety around him, 
thoughts of Ayesha — by that time on her way to Alexandria 
—and his impending return to his native Bosphorus com- 
bined to put him into a pleasant frame of mind when he 
reached his destination. 

The abadeeyah was like others of its kind, squat, square, 
flat-roofed, with huge ventilators resembling the oast-houses 
of Kent, turned northwards to catch the breeze from that 
quarter. A couple of giant sycamore fig-trees flanked the 
gateway. A verdurous tunnel, formed by the dense foliage of 
the /ebbek (a species of acacia), led through the garden, well 
stocked with bananas, custard apples and oranges of divers 
kinds — notably the Yussuf Effendi, the finest mandarin 
orange in the world. 

The Pasha was received by a sable personage standing 
six-feet-three and looking taller on account of his angular, 
bony frame — which bespoke strength, as did the ponderous 
lower jaw, so portentously developed as to suggest the 
prognathic head of an anthropoid ape. This resemblance 
was aided by the large sinewy hands and long prehensile 
fingers which closed on the Pasha’s arm when the man 
obsequiously helped him to alight. 

But in respect of tailoring, there was a gap of untold ages 
between the eunuch and the simian. Jaffer, like others of 
his condition, was most expensively adorned: a pearl of 
price in his cravat, brilliants on breast and wrists, jewelled 
charms on his watch-guard. His immaculate linen gave a 
deeper tinge, by contrast, to the yellow of his eyes. His 
silken vest was of the Tyrian dye, his trousers a delicate 
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lavender, and he wore the black frock-coat of civilization and 
patent leathers, jetty as his visage. Did anyone ever see a 
eunuch without frock-coat and patent leathers? 

The Buyuk Hanoum was entertaining guests on her 
dahabeah, moored to the Nile bank a couple of miles away. 
A Turkish lady rules in her own domain, the harem, which 
is an imperium in imperio — and when she entertains, her hus- 
band never dreams of intruding. 

His Excellency proceeded towards the dining-room — 
where, whispered Jaffer, with a low salaam, refreshment had 
been prepared for him. The eunuch, his countenance an ~ 
impassive mask, followed the retreating figure with his 
eyes. : 
The Pasha pushed aside the portiére, advanced a step 
and stopped — for a second only. The next, uttering an in- | 
articulate sound, a hoarse gurgle, he fell heavily to the floor. 

The table was decked with flowers as for a festival, 
though one cover only was laid. In the centre was a plateau, 
piled high with pi/af, and, set on the top as garniture, a human 
head, crowned with luxuriant tresses which streamed over 
the snowy rice. Despite the speechless horror in the eyes, | 
despite the spasm of agony of sudden and violent death, the 
features were still those of Ayesha. j 

In the hush of the Egyptian noon, the portiére was slowly, 
cautiously drawn aside, and in the opening thus made, 
framed in the velvet folds of the curtain, appeared a black — 
face — salient jaw, flat nose, receding forehead —the gar- 
goyle whose shadow was cast on the garden path the night 
before. Stepping daintily, like a cat, Jaffer glided noise- 
lessly into that chamber of death. Carefully avoiding the — 
prostrate form on the floor, he made straight for the table, — 
seized the poor piteous head, winding the meshes of hair 
round his supple fingers, and withdrew swiftly, silently, 
calm, impassive, inscrutable. 

* » * * - ~ 
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The Pasha’s sudden death was the talk of Cairo. Apo- 
plexy, heart failure, a clot of blood on the brain were assigned 
as causes by various members of the faculty who viewed the 
body. There was no post mortem, and, in conformity with 
custom, the Pasha was buried within twenty-four hours of 
his decease. 

The Buyuk Hanoum was careful to see that the pre- 
scribed passages from the Koran were chanted on the proper 
number of recurrent days at the house of mourning. The 
mollahs performed the rite with no less solemn unction, 
seeing that their fees were on a scale befitting the rank of 
the departed. 

These arrangements delayed the Princess’s journey; but 
she spent the summer months on the Bosphorus as usual, 
returning to the Nile for the next and many subsequent win- 
ters. She bore her loss with equanimity — nor, said malicious 
rumour, was she inconsolable. 

It was noticed by her acquaintances that she ever after- 
wards avoided the abadeeyah —to which she had, indeed, 
taken an invincible dislike. But then, everybody knew that 
she was capricious. 

* * * * * * 

Jaffer prospered greatly. The Princess released him from 
service, and in some mysterious way he became possessed 
of considerable means, made lucky investments, acquired 
land, and grew famous as a breeder of pedigree horses. He 
received the consideration due to wealth, and it was even 
hinted that he had influence in matters of State. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this. It is barely more 
than a century since Athens itself was the appanage of the 
Sultan’s Chief Eunuch, who made and unmade the Gover- 
nors who sat in the seat of Pericles. Byron’s reproach, 
‘Slaves — nay, the bondsmen of a slave,’ was literally true. 

But eunuchs were a political force in the Empire of Con- 
stantinople long ere the coming of the Turks. They played 
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no small part in the election of Emperors and Patriarchs, 
Julian the Apostate found them in the palace — ‘thick as 
flies,’ as he expressed it. He cleared them out; but, after his 
death, they returned. 

When the Parthenon became a Christian church, Athen- 
ian ladies were borne to it in litters, attended by eunuchs. 
“ ~ » * * ” 

The lone house on the border of the desert remained 
tenantless. 

Soon after the events narrated above, the Buyuk Hanoum 
purchased a parcel of land which included the dwelling in 
question, and she refused to let it. At her death, many years © 
afterwards, the property was sold, and the purchaser pro- 
ceeded to enlarge the house. 

In digging the foundations of the new wing, the work- 
men unearthed some human remains. Experts pronounced 
them to be those of two women: one elderly, the other young. 
The younger one was headless. 

But nothing was found that could lead to identification. 
The bodies were re-interred in a neighbouring cemetery, 
and the matter was soon forgotten. 

The East is incurious concerning mysteries of this nature. 
Allah knows: it is His business, not man’s. 
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el ae is the Tchoban Tash —the Shepherd’s Stone,’ said 
the eunuch. He was one of the guardians of the 
Treasury in the old palace on Seraglio Point, the apex of 
the triangular peninsula which is Constantinople — the new 
Rome, enthroned, like her mother in the West, on seven 
hills. The stone, puny compared with the Cullinan diamond 
or even the Koh-i-noor, was a noble gem, whose quality 
shone forth in the fires burning in its heart. And its story 
is worth the telling. It was the chief feature in the crown 
of the Emperor Justinian, until one day in the year a.p. 
549, when he proceeded in state from this very spot to the 
Hebdomon outside the walls, wearing his crown, as custom 
demanded. When he left the palace, the brilliant was in its 
place. When he arrived, it had disappeared. Unjust sus- 
picions fell on high and low, minute and prolonged search 
was made, but to no purpose. The gem had vanished. Year 
succeeded year, and century followed century, and even the 
memory of the jewel might have faded, had not its loss 
been chronicled in the archives of State. After nine hundred 
years, a little boy at play espied something glittering in a 
heap of rubbish, snatched the prize, and Fate had bestowed 
on him the precious diamond of a great Roman Emperor. 
The urchin rejoiced in the possession of a new toy. One 
day his father caught sight of it, and untutored though he 
was in the knowledge of gems — he was a rude shepherd — 
he guessed by the flash and gleam, that it was no common 
gew-gaw. Questioning the child as to how he had come by 
it, he took it to a goldsmith, who at once proposed to buy 
it for a sum which astonished the shepherd. But he did not 
jump at the offer, although it was a small fortune to him. 
The suspicions of the canny peasant nature were aroused. 
He concluded that it was worth far more than the goldsmith 
had offered, and resolved that the Padishah should see it. 
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For an Asiatic despot sat on the throne of the Cesars. The 
last of the Constantines had died, fighting gallantly on the 
walls of the city, redeeming by his valour and virtue the 
name which had been smirched by his immediate pre- 
decessors, and the Roman Empire of the East had fallen 
to a people, non-existent in the time of Justinian, or existent 
only as an obscure nomad tribe in the recesses of Asia. — 
Mohammed II, the conqueror of Constantinople, was easily 
accessible. He received everybody. It was part of the policy 
of that strange amalgam of ferocity, lust, impulsive genero- 
sity, and culture. He was a poet 4 ses heures, and we owe 
our knowledge of his features to a portrait by Giovanni. 
Bellini, who was an honoured guest at his Court. As soon 
as he saw the brilliant, he divined what it was, for he read 
Greek, had gone over the archives of the palace, and knew 
the story of Justinian’s loss. But, not trusting to his own ~ 
judgment, he called in a lapidary, one of the many experts, _ 
Greek and Italian, with whom he surrounded himself, His 
Opinion was confirmed. The shepherd was made keeper of 
the Imperial flocks, a position of great dignity, and emolu- 
ment. His son, the lucky finder of the gem, was educated 
at the Sultan’s cost, and became in due time a Pasha, 
eminent in the State. The brilliant, named by the monarch 
himself, Tchoban Tash (the Shepherd’s Stone), was placed 
among the precious things in the Treasury. The incident 
is pleasanter than most of those attaching to the history— 
too often blood-stained — of famous jewels. Nevertheless, 
one tragedy belongs to it, but of so bizarre a character, as — 
to be robbed of half its terror. More than two centuries 
after the personages who figure in the preceding narrative — 
had passed away, the reigning Sultan took it into his head 
to have the stone re-cut. It was sent to an Armenian © 
jeweller of renown. Bending over his work, his hand 
slipped, and a thin line, like a crack, appeared on a facet of — 
the gem. The old man fell back, dead — knowing the conse- — 
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quences to himself of such an accident, the shock had killed 
him. Had he but breathed on the stone, all would have 
been well. It was merely a hair from his eyebrow, which, 
falling on the diamond, took the semblance of a flaw. The 
Shepherd’s Stone remained in the Treasury on Seraglio 
Point down to the reign of Abdul Hamid. After the fall of 
that monarch, there have been many happenings, and who 
shall say where the stone is now? Somebody knows. But 
where and in what hands, he who writes this knows no 
more than he does of its history, before it came into the 
possession of Justinian, that wise legislator, whose Pandects, 
the basis of the laws of Western Europe, were framed on 
this very Seraglio Point, there where the dark spires of 
clustering cypresses make whiter the white walls of Gul 
Hané, laved by the waters of the Golden Horn. 
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Byron’s Maid of Athens 


()s the 14th January, 1920, Miss Caroline Black passed 
away in Athens. There is nothing in the name to excite 
interest, until we learn that Miss Black was the daughter of 
Byron’s ‘Maid of Athens.’ To this generation that may not 
- mean much, perhaps, for it is difficult to conceive what it 
meant to our grandparents. T’o them, the ‘Maid of Athens,’ 
now a legend, nor even that to most — personified Greece. 

Those who knew naught else of Greek, knew the refrain 
of those stanzas which were sung wherever the English 
tongue was spoken, all over the globe, aye, and in many a — 
home of alien tongue, for they were translated into ten 
languages, and set to music by no less than fifteen composers, — 
Gounod among the number. Perhaps never before, and 
certainly not in modern times, has such far-flung celebrity 
been conferred on the object of a poet’s adoration. It is 
still more remarkable that those who sang were ignorant 
of the very name of her to whom they sang, while she herself 
was ignorant of her fame. 

Who was the ‘Maid of Athens,’ whose name was a talis- 
man to awaken emotion during the greater portion of the 
last century? Briefly, her genesis is this. Dr. Minas Macri, 
a native of Corfu, and a graduate of the University of Padua, 
came to Athens in the eighteenth century, to practise medi- 
cine. He settled there, married an Athenian, and died in 
1794, leaving one son and five daughters. His son, Pro- 
copios Macri, who also married an Athenian, was British 
Vice-Consul at Athens. He died at a comparatively early 
age, leaving a family of three daughters, Mariana, Caterina, 
and Teresa. 

His widow, who belonged to a family of good standing, 
one of whom, Dr. Vrettos, was a close friend and colleague 
of Lord Guilford at the University of Corfu, added to her 
slender resources by entertaining English travellers, re- 
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commended to her by the British authorities — Cockerell, 
_ the architect, Dr. Walsh, and Smart Hughes, came to her 
house; and among others, Byron and his friend, Hobhouse. 
The two latter arrived on Christmas Eve, 1809, and Byron 
left on the 3rd March, 1810, for Smyrna, During that 
period he addressed the verses: 


‘Maid of Athens ere we part’ 


to Teresa, the youngest of the three sisters. She was then 
between twelve and thirteen, her sisters were respectively 
fourteen and fifteen. That is all Byron and the ‘Maid of 
Athens’ ever saw of each other. There is no allusion to her in 
any recorded conversation, diary, or letter, save one written 
to Henry Drury, dated ‘Sa/sette frigate, March 10,’ in which 
he says: ‘I almost forgot to tell you that I am dying for love 
of three Greek girls, sisters. ‘Teresa, Katinka, and Mariana, 
are the names of these divinities — all of them under fifteen.’ 

This can scarcely be regarded as the expression of a 
passion on which was heaped such a mountain of sentiment 
afterwards. But it is all we have. 

Byron returned to Greece in July and remained there 
until June of the following year, spending most of the time 
at Athens, but he never called on the Consulina, Teresa’s 
mother, nor did he ever see the latter. We learn this from 
Teresa herself, through Miss Black — that he had not for- 
gotten the family, when years afterwards he wrote Dox Fuan, 
we know, for he introduced into it the pet household names 
of her two sisters, ‘Dudu’ and ‘Katinka,’ though not a word 
of Teresa. Was it that he held her name too sacred, or that 
her severe classic beauty was unsuited to the environment 
of the harem? 

In a literary journal published at Athens, Panathenaia, 
for 1909, there is an interview with Miss Black by Dr. 
Kamburoglou, a well-known authority on Greece under the 
Turks. In it Miss Black is made to say that Byron wished 
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to marry Teresa, but his proposal was refused on account of 
the youth of both. Then he wanted to carry her off by 
force, and the alarmed family hid her in the house of her 
aunt, who had married M. Roques, a French resident. The 
only allusion to M. Roques in Byron’s journal concerns an 
assertion of that gentleman, ‘the Greeks are as great a 
canaille as they were in the days of Themistocles.’ Byron's 
comment thereon is, “The Greeks banished ‘Themistocles 
and cheat M. Roques. Thus great men have ever been 
treated.’ But there is no confirmation of the projected 


abduction. Teresa’s subsequent life may be summed up as 


follows: 


On the outbreak of the Greek Revolution in 1821 she, 
together with her mother and sisters, took refuge in Corfu. 


They returned to Athens when tranquillity was restored 
there, before the end of the war. Years afterwards, in 1830, 
Teresa married Mr. James Black, who held a civil appoint- 
ment under the Greek Government. He had belonged to 
the British Army, and when the Crimean War began, 
rejoined temporarily, serving on the Staff of the Commis- 
sariat at Constantinople, whither his wife accompanied him. 
The war over, he was appointed British Vice-Consul at 
Missolonghi, where he remained until his death in 1866. 

After that event his wife returned to Athens, where she 
lived until the 15th October, 1875, when she passed away 
within a month of the completion of her seventy-eighth year. 
It was a singular chain of circumstances that brought her 
to live for ten years or more where Byron died. But that 
occurred in 1824, six years before her marriage. In 1824 
Teresa was twenty-seven, and single. 

Her life, on the whole, was uneventful, though it was 
shadowed by the loss of her three sons —the eldest died 
from sunstroke at twenty-one, the second barely emerged 
from infancy, at four, and the third was carried off by 
cholera at sixteen. These bereavements afflicted her in the 
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earlier portion of her married life, before the residence at 
Missolonghi— perhaps they account for the melancholy 
expression on all her portraits, save that early one, familiar 
to us through engravings, with plaited hair falling over her 
shoulders. That is as she was when Byron saw her. The 
photographs of later years portray a face rather long, 
rather sad, but not one that would be described as beautiful. 
An old Athenian friend of the writer, now at rest, used to 
say that stateliness rather than beauty was her character- 
istic. But she was well on in the sixties when he knew her. 

She was held in great respect by the British authorities, 
probably not so much on account of the Byron legend, as 


on that of the official rank of her father and husband. But 


she rarely accepted invitations to dinner at the Legation. 
She seems always to have been of a retiring nature —one 
divines it, almost, in the pensive timidity of that youthful 
portrait. In Miss Black’s little drawing-room, I scanned 
the original sketch with interest, for it was when looking 
on it, that Teresa used to tell her daughter, that it resembled 
her at that age. Surrounded by objects familiar to her, be- 
longings she had seen and handled daily, what had seemed 
to me half myth resolved itself into actuality — the actuality 
of a Greek gentlewoman of the early nineteenth century. 
The myth was the figment of sentimentality woven round a 
supposition. What passion at all could there have been on 
the part of the child just turned twelve for the stranger 
youth, her mother’s lodger? And what more than a passing 
fancy on that of the wayward boy of twenty? 

Among other family portraits was a miniature in an oval 
frame of Mariana — her features had not the classical purity 
of her sister’s, but were bewitching in their provocative 
charm. She, like Teresa, would have married an English- 
man, to whom she became engaged in Greece, but for his 
untimely death on the eve of returning from England. He 
’ had fought hard against his father’s prejudices, and was 
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coming at last to claim her. I have seen his letters, full of 
tenderness and courage, dated from Venice, Oxford and 
London. His name was Henry Downing Whittington. 
There was a real romance, but the world knows nothing of 
it— he was not a famous poet in the public eye. But the 
pathos of that room centred in Caroline Black, but lately 
dead in her eighty-sixth year. There were no portraits of 
her except a faded photograph in an album and a sketch of 
her in riding-habit done by an English officer in Crimean | 
days. She might have married well over and over again. 
She might have been a peeress of England, for in the album 
was a photograph of a naval officer who sought her hand — 
assiduously. On the death of an elder brother some few 
years later, he succeeded to the title. But Caroline refused 
to leave her mother, widowed and childless, save for her. 

For forty-five long years after Teresa’s death she pre- 
served religiously her /ares and penazes, living in the past of 
which she had been a brilliant ornament. This was indeed 
a ‘Maid of Athens.’ 

In 1888, on the occasion of the Centenary of Byron’s 
birth, she was invited to England, but she was already over 
fifty, and declined. Although she was never out of Greece, 
she spoke English with ease and purity — so did the amiable 
and accomplished lady who kindly showed me the house of 
her aged relative, for she was none other than the grand- 
daughter of Teresa’s sister, Caterina — Byron’s ‘Katinka’ — 
distinguished from the other two by her fair hair and com- 
plexion. 

. ‘white and red 

With great blue eyes, a lovely hand and arm, 

And feet so small, they scarce seemed made to tread, 

But rather skim the earth.’ ... 
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